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COLONEL DAVID STEWART'S SKETCHES OF THE HIGHLAND REGIMENTS.” 


» Tus work has been already favour- 
ed with not the worst attestation of 
merit, in the extraordinary sale it has 
had: it being, we believe, no secret 
that a very large edition has been en- 
tirely disposed of in the course of a 
very few weeks. The high and well- 
known character of mel David 
Stewart himself, and the interest na- 
turally taken by kindreds and families 
in the celebration of ancestors and 
relatives, may in a great measure ac- 
count for this immediate and exten- 
sive success ; but we regard the Co- 
lonel’s book as one possessed of claims 
to lasting honour, and are sure that 
its eventual B a cyay, & will be by 
no means confined to circles, wide 
as these are, in which the history of 
our Highland Regiments is family 
The author of the book is a son of 
the house of Garth, an ancient and 
honourable branch of the Stewarts, 
settled in Athole. ig vo et life 
, 48 an ensign in the Forty-Se- 
et ek served with that regiment 
in many bloody campaigns, including 
the expedition to Egypt, under Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie. At asubsequent 
ye Tightbews shire Highlonlons, 
ighth, or Ross-shire Hi » 

and had along with them a great share 


in the glories of Maida. The severe 
wounds he received in that splendid 
action, have, we understand, never 
been entirely cured: and we are led 
to suppose, that the composition of 
the work before us has formed a prin- 
cipal occupation of his leisure during 
the ‘ideal years he has since spent in 
the midst of his old friends here in 
Scotland, 

The book, even had it appeared 
anonymously, atid contained no clue 
to the real name of the author, must 
have been discovered by the most 
careless reader to be the work of a 
Highlander and a Soldier—most en- 
thusiastic in either capacity. Colo- 
nel Stewart's prejudices are as strong 
as any man’s prejudices can well be ; 
but we are sincerely of opinion, that 
no man will think the worse of him 
for entertaining them. What would 
have been considered as eminently 
absurd in any other sort of person, 
will be universally honoured and ap- 

lauded in the descendant of a hun- 

ed chieftains, whose infant ear was 
taught to relish no melody but that 
of the pipe, and who has the 
French a hundred times er the 
inspiration of its wild notes. This 

ill be the first and most natural 
view of the subject. But he who 
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reads through the whole of the Colo~ 
nel’s work may probably see cause 
enough to doubt whether, after all, 
any of the leading feelings with which 
it overflows are worthy of being call- 
ed by the name of prejudice—and 
whether it be not well entitled toa 
place in the English Library for the 
justice of its philosophy, as well as the 
richness of its historical details. 
The first thing that will excite the 
astonishment of English readers—and 
haps it may tend to move the 
feughter of some of them, is the mag- 
nificent conception the Colonel seems 
to have formed concerning the state of 
the Highlands at a very remote period 
of time. Indeed we have little doubt 
that considerable cachination will be 
raised at the ideas he so boldly express- 
es concerning the ancient grandeur 
of his native region ; and that many 
well-informed people enough will bein- 
clined torub their eyes, and try whether 
they are really awake, and not dream- 
ing, when they find themselves in the 
midst of “ the court of our Alpiue 
Kings,” —‘‘ our royal palacesamong the 
hills,” —and our “‘ Hebridean Univer- 
sity.” Smile, nay laugh, however, 
as they may, we would just advise 
them to compare the accounts of the 
territory of Palestine, and of its popu- 
lation, contained in the early histori- 
cal books of the Bible, with those in 
the works of modern travellers and 
historians, and then they may perhaps 
pause before they think themselves 
quite entitled to consider Colonel Stew- 
art’s statements as the mere ravings 
of a Celtic Sennachie. The contrast 
between the coast of Barbary as it was 
when a Roman province, and as it is 
now, is er case quite in point. But 
the best of all-arguments are perha: 
those on which the Colonel himself 
insists, viz.—the vestiges of cultiva- 
tion, population, and splendour, quite 
beyond what the Highlands can now 
boast of, still visible in almost every 
of them. The deterioration of 
the climate, (the consequence, pro- 
bably, in a very great measure of the 
decay of the woods,) has been such, 
that no one can either doubt the fact, 
or calculate to what extent it may 
have operated. For example, the Co- 
lonel tells us, that on his own estate 
on the braes of Athole, his grandfather 
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produced barley, (to which Marshal 
Wade gave the prize at a competition 
with gentlemen possessed of estates 
much farther na from a hill: side 
where, during the last fifty years 
there has grown nothing but heather. 
Within the limits of the same estate 
the vestiges still survive of several 
mansions, all evidently of considerable 
extent and importance, and each of 
which was in the old time the sepa- 
rate castle of a separate landholder 
able to sustain the character of wealth 
and independence. To rise from Garth 
to the Gael in general, it appears to 
us that the following passages are emi- 
nently curious, and at the same time 
very sensible. 


‘¢ When the succession to the throne of 
the Picts induced the Kings of the High. 
lands to transfer the seat of royalty from 
the mountains to the more fertile regions 
of the Lowlands, and when the marble 
chair, the emblem of sovereignty, was re. 
moved from Dunstaffnage to Scone, the 
stores of learning and history, preserved in 
the College‘ of Iona, were also carried to 
the south, and afterwards destroyed by the 
barbarous policy of Edward I. Deficient 
and mutilated as the records in consequence 
are, it is impossible to ascertain the degree 
of civilization which this kingdom of glens 
and mountains had attained ; but, judging 
from the establishment of the College of 
Icolm-kill, at.so early a period, when dark- 
hess prevailed in other parts of Europe, a 
considerable portion of learning must be ad- 
mitted to have been diffused. The feelings 
of even Dr Johnson were powerfully awa- 
kened by the associations naturally arising 
from the sight of this celebrated spot. 

“ Such a seat of learning and piety could 
not fail to influence the manners of the 
people. Inverlochay,* their capital, main- 
tained aconsiderableintercourse with France 
and Spain. Yet, of the progress made in 
the arts by the Scots of that remote period, 
no specimens have descended to our times 
except the remains of their edifices. The 
Castle of Inyerlochay, although it has been 
in ruins, and uninhabitable for nearly five 
hundred years, is still so entire as to have 
furnished a model for the present castles 
of Inverary and Taymouth ; so far had 
our ancestors, at a very early period, ad- 
vanced in the knowledge and practice of 
architecture. . The underground founda- 
tions round that part of Inverlochay which 
is still standing, shew that it was original- 
ly of great extent. Dunstaffnage Castle, 
also in ruins for many centuries, has equal 
strength of walls, but not the same regu- 
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"five feet is still remaining 
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of This may have been owing 
ake abies tlle ov a sects, to 
the edges and incurvations of which the 
walls have been adapted. Urquhart Castle, 
which has likewise stood in ruins for many 
centuries, is one of the finest specimens of 
castle building in the country. But it 
must be confessed that Scotland in general, 
snd particularly the Highlands, possesses 
no castles that can bear comparison with 
the baronial residences of the more wealthy 
nobility of England and Wales. 
«In many parts of the Highlands, how- 
ever, ruins and foundations of places of 
, and of castles, are so frequent, as 
toexhibit proofs of a population more nu- 
merous than in latter ages.‘ The marks 
and traces of the plough also evidently de- 
monstrate that cultivation was more ex- 
tended than at present. Fields, on the 
mountains, now bleak and desolate, and 
covered only with heath and fern, exhibit 
as dictinct ridges of the plough as are to 
be seen on the plains of Morray. Woods 
and cultivation gave a genial warmth to 
the climate, which planting and other im- 
provements would probably restore. As an 
mstance of these marks of the ancient po- 
palation, I shall confine my observations 
to one district. In a small peninsula of 
four miles in breadth, situated between the 
rivers Tummel and Garry, in Athole, ex- 
tending from Strowan to the Port of Lech- 
tammel, about ten miles in length, and 
ending at the point of Invergarry, be- 
low the Pass of Killiekrankie, there are so 
many foundations of ancient habitations, 
(and these of apparent note,) as to indicate 
a remarkably numerous population. ‘They 
are nineteen in number. One circular 
building, near the house of Fincastle, is 
sixty-two feet in diameter; the walls are 
seven and a half feet thick, and a height of 
. In the district 
of Foss there are four. On the estate of 
Garth thereare eight, some with walls nine 
feet thick ; the stones in two of which are so 
weighty, that they could scarcely have been 
raised to the walls without the aid of ma- 
chinery. In Glenlyon* there are seven ; 
and; in a word, they are scattered all over 
the country. Respecting these buildings, 
various opinions are entertained ; but one 
thing is certain, that they must have been 
erected at a great expence of labour, and 
that a numerous people only would have 
required so mahy buildings, either for shel- 
ter or defence. Tradition assigns them to 
the age of Ossian, and they are according- 
p Raven se oc Caistail nam Fiann, ‘ the 
of the Fingallians.’ The adjacent 
smaller buildings are pointed out by names 
expressive of he to which they 
Were appropriated. In Gilenlyon, for in- 


stance, is shewn the kennel for Fingal’s 
dogs, and the house for the principal hunt- 
ers. All this,'to be sure, is tradition, and 
will be received as such; but the traces of 
@ numerous population in former times are 
nevertheless clear and incontrovertible. 

“* But, whatever might have been the po- 
pulation and state of civilization of ancient 
Albion, the country was destined to experi- 
ence one of those revolutions which are fre- 

uent in human affairs. The extension of 
eir dominions occasioned the frequent ab- 
serice of the kings from the ancient seats of 
their governments. At length, when, about 
the year 1066, the Court was removed by 
Malcolm Ceanmor, never to return to the 
mountains, the sepulchres, as well as the 
residence of the future kings of Scotland, 
were henceforth to be in the south; and 
Dunfermline became the royel cemetery in- 
stead of Icolm-kill, where so many kings, 
chiefs, bishops, eminent ecclesiastics, and 
men of learning, Jie entombed. That uni- 
versity, which for ages been the foun- 
tain whence religion and learning were dif- 
fused among the e, was now deserted. 
The removal of the seat of authority, was 
ily followed’ by ‘the usual results. 
he Highlanders were impoverished... Nor 
was this the only evil that resulted from 
the transference of the seat cf government. 
The people, now beyond the reach of the 
laws, becameturbulent and fierce, revenging 
in person those wrongs for which the ad- 
ministrators of the laws were too distant 
and too feeble to afford redress. ‘hence 
arose the institution of chiefs, who natural- 
ly became the judges and arbiters in the 
quarrels of their clansmen and followers, 
and who were surrounded by men devoted 
to the defence of their rights, their proper- 
ty, and their power; and, accordingly, the 
chiefs established within their own territo- 
ries a jurisdiction almost wholly independ- 
ent of their liege lord. , 
* * * 


& . * 

‘¢ The country traditions are filled with 
anecdotes of the hunting expeditions of the 
Alpine kings. From these traditional au- 
thorities, the names of méuy remarkable 
objects in the neighbourhocd of their an- 


cient residence, particularty in CHenroy 
and Glenspean, are derived. Ossian, and 
the heroes celebrated in sang, seem in a 
manner overlooked in the‘ recollection of 
the later warriors. and Nimrods. Since 
strangers and men of science have traversed 
these long-deserted regions, an irreconcile- 
able feud of opinions has arisen between the 
Geologists and the Highlanders, regarding 
an uncommon conformation in Glenroy, a 
Bright and igalads > alae 

ight perpendi ity of its sides, 
oolediay of one of them. On the north 





® In ancient poetry, it is stated that the Fingallians had twelve castles in Glenlyon, but there are 


only ruins of seven visible at this day. 
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side, at a considerable elevation above the 

stream, which flows along the bottom of 
glen, there is a flat, or terrace, about 

seventy feet broad, having an. 

of a road formed on the side of 


to the ecean. After s these reasons, 
oF triumphantly conclude by a . 

y other glens and straths in the Hight 
lands do not exhibit natural appearances 
similar to those in the vicinity of the an, 
cient residence of their kings? Their own 
account, which they believe as firmly as 
they do their creed, is, that these roads 
were made for the hunting of the ki 
when at Inverlochay.; that they were pali 
sadoed on each side; and that the game 
was driven through, affording the Royal 
Hunters time to destroy numbers before 
they could get to the end. As a confirma. 
tion ef this account, they quote the names 
of the circumjacent places, which all bear 
an to these huntings. 

** To these opinions, s0 opposite and 
difficult to reconcile, it is probable that 
each party will adhere.” 

Another matter, the Colonel’s feel. 
ings as to the which break out in 


of every part of his volumes, is the 


the glen, where it now runs, in a 
stream, without obstruction. Pay 

n the Highlanders object, it is 

br pate tee ngewe say Ay why ng 
clension, would remain so perfectly sta- 
tionary as to form a second parallel of the 
same breadth and formation as the first, or 
that the second declension would be so re- 
in time, and the water so equal in 

its action, as to form a third terrace of 
form and breadth perfectly similar to the 
two others; that the glen is too narrow to 
allow the waves to act with sufficient force 
to form these broad levels; that, in the 
centre of the glen, which is narrow, the le- 
els are the broadest and most perfect, 
whereas, on the upper end, which opens to 
a wide extent, allowing a large space for 
the wind to act with a superior force, the 
levels are contracted and less perfect ; that 
on the other side of the glen these terraces 
are broad,.and of perfectly regular forma- 
tion, while, on the other, they are narrow, 
and not so well formed ; and that, unless 
the wind blew always from the same quar- 
ter, waves would not roll with more force 
to one side of a piece of water than to ano- 
ther. In Glenspean, which is in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and in which si- 
milar themselves, the 


more recent deterioration (for such 
he esteems it) produced by the intro. 
duction of sheep-farming into the 
Highlands. This new system has been 
the instrument of lowering to a pro- 
digious extent the population of * a 
regions, and if persisted in, must ere 
long, in the Colonel's opinion, destroy 
altogether, what all the world must 
agree with him in considering as an 
invaluable nursery of British soldiers. 
His reflections are particularly severe 
as to the conduct of the Sutherland 
family, and acquitting the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Stafford, as we 
most sincerely do, of any evil inten- 
tion, we can have no hesitation in ex« 
pressing our doubts whether the re- 
duction that has taken place in the po- 
tion of these vast estates may not 
ereafter be repented very bitterly by 
= at a head of them. . 

e Colonel ve eep into 
the history of eg Highland clans, 
and the result of his own inquiries 
seems to be, at the least, a most 
sincere conviction in his own mind, 
that the territory of the chief was in 
reality the common inheritance of the 
race who followed his banner. In 
many instances it is well known the 
clansmen used to exercise the privi- 
lege of deposing a chief when he had 
acted unworthily of his high station, 
and of electing another of his kindred 
to be his successor in the phylarchic 
dignity. The unbroken custom of 
many centuries had completely settled 
in what ions the ce of 
the land was to be at the disposal of 
the chief of the race—and accustom- 
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have come very naturally to be almost 
irely the same with of people 
of the same sort of rank in other parts 
of the empire ; and in order to supply 
themselves sr the pore of i ea 
the urs of equi an 
i iishment before Gig teeta cksane 
gers, they have in innumerable in- 
stances ted arrangements which 
have had the effect of driving thou- 
sands of once devoted clausmen to 
seek subsistence for themselves and 
their children in the regions of the 
new world. On Lady S d’s estates 
alone, we think, so many as three fine 
ents were raised during the last 
—three regiments of temperate, 
worthy, honourable, and bps, gallant 
soldiers; any one of whom would have 
thought himself and his family dis- 
to all eternity had he hesitated 
to march at the slightest expression of 
the Countess of Sutherland’s will. 
The hundred smiling glens where the 
fathers of these brave men cultivated 
their little fields of oats and barley, 
are now thrown into the possession of 
some half dozen English or Lowland 
tenants, and when the drum beats the 
next time among the domains of Mo- 
rar Chattu, the same answer will be 
given which we have heard of as being 
received some years back by another 
Highland chieftain not necessary to 
be named at mt: “ Ye must re- 
cruit with the colley-dog, for there 
paar but sheep upon your 


ight Colonel has ing utmost a, 
t in tiating on the merits o 

Lord Seasiitthe and some others, 
who have uniformly expressed their 
seorn of ing some addition to 
their rent-rolls by the banishment of 
their clansmen—and we heartily con- 
cur in this well-earned applause. But 
tandour compels us to say, that we 
think the Colonel writes on the whole 
of this subject with too little regard 
to the ordinary course of human na- 
ture and human conduct. Instead of 
ponsing out, the vials of his wrath up- 
on the chiefs who have banished their 


clans, it would have been well, we 
think, had he endeavoured, viewi 
and. measures by the 
hts, to suggest some plan, through 
which the more extensive expatrigtion 
of this loyal, hardy, and honourable 
race, may be prevented. 
Taking the world as it is, 
can expect that a 
to sacrifice so m 
come for the good, not of himself, but 
of the state. A few very liberal mind- 
ed. and reflective landholders in the 
Highlands may indeed be wise enough 
oo poets other things to the mere cal- 
culations of pow my shillings, 
pence: but it is not perhaps fair 
to Blame those who conduct them- 
selves on the me x ase goes arr and 
rosaic princi uite so severely as 
Colonel “Stowar Tee 
igh proprietor is to be compel- 
led to do so much more on ae 
Yorkshire proprietor, for the benefit 
of the commonwealth—if he is to sa- 
crifice so many hundreds, or thou- 
sands per annum, in order that when 
ever government wants @ regiment he 
may be able to raise one on his estate— 
why should not the Yorkshire gentle- 
man pay his part of the cost? Make the 
Celtic lord or laird understand, that 
whenever he raisesa regiment, or a com- 
pany, he shall receive such and such 
substantial advantages, affd then per- 
haps there will be less difficulty a 
persuading him that the race of men 
is a better thing than the race of 
sheep. We honour Colonel Stewart's 
personal and chivalrous devotion to 
the cause of his country, and we 
have no doubt that the H 
chieftain, whose conduct is regulated 
upon principles so noble as his, lives 
and dies a greater and a happier man 
than the wealthiest lord in England. 
But even we, who know some of 
the Highlands, must be a to 
say, that.in this part of his work the 
Colonel is too enthusiastic—and that 
his doctrines, however much they 
may, and must raise his own charac- 
ter in the eyes of his humbler coun- 
trymen, are not propounded in such a 
shape as to promise any very effec- 
pet ¢ cheat sorg either in their pre- 
sent: circumstarices, or in the future 
of them and their children. 
On the contrary, we should rather be 
apprehensive that they may tend very 
strongly to nourish and exacerbate cer- 
tain feelings of jealousy ang mutual 
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distrust, which have already been, on 
more than one occasion, mani- 
fest, in shapes which we are quite 
sure no one could regard with 

concern than Colonel Stewart him- 


As to these.and some other matters, 
there may be, and probaly will be, 
‘many different ways of thinking ; but 
“in regard to the history of the High- 
land regiments, which forms the real 
subject of the Colonel’s book, we ap- 
prehend everybody will completely go 
along with the author. Nothing can 
-be more interesting than the picture 
which is given of the character of the 
Highland Soldier,—more particylar- 
ly as it existed some fifty or sixty years 
ago, when the Black Watch was first 
embodied, at the suggestion of the 
sagacious and patriotic Duncan Forbes 
of Culloden. For a long period of 
years, owing to the successive civil 
wars which spread desolation over 
Britain, the Highland race had been 
looked upon as a mere body of hardy 
saffected to the government 

of the country—and averse to all re- 
= government. The President For- 
had the great merit of destroy- 

ing this aa eg The 42d regi- 
ment was , and wherever they 
went, their conduct—peaceful, in- 
nocent, and honourable in quarters, 
and brave of the bravest in the field— 
was with equal admiration 
and delight by all who had any op- 
portunity of contemplating it. At first 
it was composed, in a great measure, 
of the sons of gentlemen, proprietors 
or tacksmen ; and these soldiers car- 
ried into their military service al} the 
high notions of family as well as per- 
sonal honour which their domestic 
Pop had nn into their bo- 
soms. For a long, a v suc- 
cession of years, i thom Se 
thing ever dreamed of as corporeal 
punishment—‘‘ that being,” to use 
the werds of a distinguished General, 
in his orders, “ entirely uncalled for 
among such honourable soldiers.” At 
a later period much of the same simple 
kindliness which united the first sol- 
diers of the 42d, still prevailed among 
their successors—we have no doubt a 
vast deal of it remains among those 
whoat this moment march to thesound 
of its bagpipe. Whenever Colonel 
Stewart mentions himself, it is with 
that modesty always so characteristic 
of great worth and real valour ; and the 


NoTE, which makes part of the follow. 
ing extract, will, we are sure, both iJ. 
lustrate our subject and delight our 
readers. 

“« This impetuosity of Highland soldiers, 
and the difficulty of controlling them, in 
the most important part of a soldier’s duty, 
has been frequently noticed and reprobated. 
To forget necessary discretion, and break 
loose from command, is certainly an un. 
military characteristic ; but, as it proceeds 
from. a very honourable. principle, it de. 
Serves serious consideration, how far any 
attempt to allay this ardour may be pru- 
dent, or advantageous to the service. An 
officer of judgment and feeling, acquainted 
with the character of his soldiers, and dis. 
posed to allow this chivalrous spirit full 
play, will never be at a loss for a sufficient 
check. It is easier to restrain than to ani- 
mate. It has also been observed, that the 
modern Highland corps display less of that 
chivalrous spirit which marked the earlier 
corps from the mountains. If there be any 
good ground for this observation, it may 
probably be attributed to this, that these 
corps do not consist wholly of native High. 
landers. If strangers are introduced among 
them, even admitting them to be the best 
of soldiers, ‘still they are not Highlanders. 
The charm is broken,—the conduct of such 
@ corps must be divided, and cannot be 
called purely national. The motive which 
made the Highlanders, when united, fight 
for the honour of their name, their clan, 
and district, is by this mixture lost. Offi- 
cers, also, who are strangers to their lan- 
guage, their habits, and peculiar modes of 
thinkin , cannot be expected to understand 
their character, their feelings and their pre- 
judices, which, under judicious manage- 
ment, have so frequently stimulated to ho- 
nourable conduct, although they havesome- 
times served to excite the ridicule of those 
who knew not the dispositions and cast of 
character on which they were founded. 
But if Highland soldiers are judiciously 
commanded in quarters, treated with kind- 
ness and confidence by their officers, and 
led into action with spirit, it cannot on any 
good grounds be alleged that there is any 

eficiency of that firmness and coutage 
which formerly distinguished them, 4l- 
though it may be readily allowed that much 
of the romance of the character is lowered. 
The change of manners in their native 
country will sufficiently account for this. 
But, even if their former sentiments and 
ancient habits had still been cherished in 
their native glens, the young soldier could 
not easily retain them, if mixed with other 
soldiers, strangers to his language, his 
country, poetry, traditions of battles and 
of acts of prowess. These companions 
would be more disposed to jeer and deride, 
than to listen to what they did not under- 
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«¢ In the earlier part of the service of the 
regiment, and when the ancient habits 
of the: people the 


REREA 


H 


id soldier. This is the reserved manners 
and distant sige of military discipline. 
When many of the officers were natives of 
the mountains, they spoke in their own lan- 
to the men, who, in their turn, ad- 

the officers with that easy but re- 
spectful familiarity and confidence which 
subsisted between the Highland people ane 
their superiors. Another privilege of a 
Highlander of the old school, was that. of 
remonstrating and counselling where the 
case seemed to him to require it.“ It fre. 
quently happened, also, that they would 
become sureties, on their own responsibili- 
ty, for the good conduct of one another ; 
and, as responsibility implies regularity of 
conduct and respectability. of character, 
these suretyships had the most beneficial 
influence on the men. But things are now 
differently. The Highland sol- 


3 


continue to be, what they have always been, 
and what they proved themselves to. be at 
Ticonderoga,—first in the attack, and. last 
in 'the retreat,-which, after all, was made 
deliberately, and in 

In short, a Highland regiment was 
nothing more than a large High- 
land family,—the officers being obey- 
ed, trusted, and honoured by the men, 
in the same manner in which elder 
brothers and natural feudal superiors 
would have been had they remained 
at home in their glens. Were we to 


uote all the anecdotes illustrative of 
their mutual respect and attachment, 
which occur in these volumes, we 
would fill half a Magazine with them ; 
but the following is too fine a ow | 
to he omitted,—and the reader wi 
rejoice to find how recently the fact 
occurred. 

“* In the year 1795, a serious disturb- 
ance broke out in Glasgow, among the 
Breadalbane Fencibles. Several men ha- 
ving been confined and threatened with 
corporal punishment, considerable discon- 
tent and irritation were ¢xcited among 
their comrades, which. increased to, such 
Hoes ay that, when some men were con- 

in the guard-house, a great propor- 
tion of the regiment rushed out and forci- 
bly released the prisoners. - This violation. 
of the military discipline was not to be 
passed over, and accordingly measures 
were immediately taken to, secure the ring. 
leaders, and bring them. to, punishment. 
But so many were equally concerned, that 
it was difficult to fix on the proper subjects 
for punishment.. And here was. shewn a 
trait of character worthy of a better cause, 
and which originated from a feeling alive 
to the disgrace of a degrading punishment. 
The soldiers being made sensible of the 
nature of their misconduct, and the conse- 
quent punishment, four men voluntarily 
offered themselves to stand trial, and suffer 
the sentence of the law, as an atonement for 
the whole. These men were accordingly 
marched to Edinburgh Castle, tried, and 
condemned to be shot. Three of them 
were afterwards reprieved, and the fourth 
was shot on Musselb sands. 

** On the march to Edinburgh, a circum- 
stance occurred, the more worthy of no- 
tice, as it shews a strong principle of ho-~ 
nour and fidelity to his word and to his of- 
ficer in a common Highland soldier. 

‘¢One of the men stated tothe officer com- 
manding the party, that he knew what his 
fate would be, but that he had left business 
of the utmost importance to a friend in 
Glasgow, which he wished to transact be- 
fore his death ; that, as to himself, he was 
fully prepared to meet his fate; but with 
sapeell to his friend, he could not die in 
peace unless the business was settled, and 
that, if the officer would suffer lim to re- 
turn to Glasgow, a few hours there would 





oe 
5 


time, much of that which I have described had disappeared. lager be peel 
ng i and barracks. However, many old soldiers still retained origi- 
exhibiting much freedom and ease in their communications wi Officers. I joined 
soldier. "Colonel Graham, the 


with the 


emcee ceca 
joie tas Meaeetaae in mas sea 
1, as he was one of the most fai , of servants. ; 
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be sufficient, and he would join him before 
he reached Edinburgh, and march as a 

soner with the party. The soldier added, 
*-You have known me since I was a child ; 


left the regiment, the soldiers h 
pone yen with each other in the = 
and, in the evening, several deputations 
were sent to him; entreating him in the 
most earnest manrier, to make application 
either to be allowed to remain with them, 
or obtain permission for them to acedm. 
pany him. He returned his acknowledg. 
ments for their attachment, and for their 


| spirited offer; but, as duty required his 


day- 
light, to redeem his pledge. He took a 
long’ eirenit to avoid bein seen, appre- 
hended as a deserter, and sent to 
Glasgow, a8 probably his account of his 
Officer’s ind ce would not have been 
credited. In consequence of this caution, 
and the | ened march through woods 
and over by an wi uented route, 
there was no a ce of him at the hour 
inted. The lexity of the officer 
he reached the ibourhoad of 
Edinburgh may be easily ed. He 
moved forward slowly indeed, but no sol- 
dier appeared; and unable to delay any 
longer, he marched up to the Castle, and 
as he was delivering over the ers, but 
before an was given Macmar- 
tin, the t soldier, rushed in among his 
fellow prisoners, all pale with anxiety and 
farigue, and ba mesa Rive" ay “tm ay 
consequences in w. 
might have involved his benefactor. . 
*¢ In whatever light the conduct of the of- 
Campbell my be cinsidered, ‘ther by 
) may i either by 
pinwe? Merde others, in this memorable 
exempli of the characteristic princi- 
le of his countrymen, fidelity to their 
it cannot but be wished that the sol- 
dier’s magnanimous self-devotion had been 
taken as an atonement for his own miscon- 
Gact and that of the whole. It was not 
from any additional 
suffered 


The following, we strongly suspect, 
relates to the worthy author himself. 
** As one of the objects I have in view 
is to point out such characteristic traits of 
disposition, principle | 
bw way interesting, acy 
‘illotiing chomnsnass occurred 
while this 
In the month of June orders were issued 
for one field officer and four subalterns 


the Ist battalion in India. The 
the field officer fixed on for this 


presence in India, while their services were 
at present confined to this country, 
must, therefore, separate for some int 
The néxt evening, when he went from the 
barracks to the town of Hythe, to take his 
seat in the coach for London, two-thirds of 
the soldiérs, and officers in the same 

i ied him, all of them com. 
of being left behind. They so 
round the coach as to impede its 
progress for a considerable length of time, 
till at last the guard was obliged to desire 
the coachman to foree his way through 
them. Upon this the soldiers, who hung 
by the wheels, horses, harness, and coach. 
doors, gave way, and allowed a passage. 
There was not a dry eye amongst the 
younger part of them. Such a scene as 
this, ed to more than 600 men, and 
in the streets of a town, could not pass un- 
noticed, and was quickly reported to Gene. 
ral Moore, whose mind was always alive to 
the advantages of mutual confidence and 
esteem between officers and soldiers. The 
circumstance was quite suited to his chi- 
valrous mind. He laid the case before the 
Commander-in-chief ; and his Royal High- 
ness, with that high feeling which he 
always shéwn when a case has been pro- 
perly represented, ordered that at present 
there should be no separation, and that the 
field officer’ should return to the battalion 
in which he had so many friends ready to 
follow him to the cannon’s mouth, and when 
brought in front of an enemy, either to 
compel them to fly, or perish in the field.” 


No doubt such things as these have 
happened a hundred times in the case 
of other regiments in which there were 
no peculiarly Highland principles of 
attachment and affection: but who 
can doubt that a regiment, where the 
members have known each other from 
boyhood, and where the families of 
each are known and respected, and 
where the officers, aboveall, areregard- 
ed as natural friends and protectors 

their soldiers, must be more likely 

any other to furnish examples 
both of feelingsand of chivalrous 
behaviour ?—In truth, the great prin- 
ciple in, the mind of every man who 
has been born and bred among those 
glens, seems to be a dread of disho- 
nouring his blood—and this feeling 


plaining 
ceewadl 
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if 


ever. ge tegen bag co 
land regiment, the private who 
acted _unworthily, was as effectually 
proscribed by the scorn of his fellow- 
soldiers, as at this day the officer who, 
after beating a man, refuses to give 
him satisfaction, is sure to be by the 
scorn of his fellow-officers. Colonel 
Stewart details one or two instances, 
in which the Highland private who 
had incurred di , delivered him- 
self from the intolerable anguish of 
his situation by suicide. 

In some respects the composition of 
these regiments is no longer quite such 
as it was ; and in particular, Colonel 
Stewart severely reprobates the admis- 
sion of recruits from other districts of 
the empire, as tending to undo the 

werful charm of that ancient High- 

union, of which his volumes give 
so many beautiful exemplifications. 
The Colonel is the last man to be an 
uncharitable judge, and nobody vene- 
rates the character of the English sol- 
dier more i mee Oe ut it is 
-to imagine that different elements, 
in itself excellent, may be deterio« 
rated by intermixture. 
But the preservation of the high mo 


ral feeling of the men themselves, most h 


important as the point is, is far from 
oe only ‘olan toe keeping the 
Highlanders apart in their own regi- 
ments. Another consideration, which 
we cannot help esteeming a very seri- 
ous one, is, that but for the Highland 
regiments, the military nameof Scotland 
would have long ago ceased to exist in 
the same splendid manner in which it 
now does. Who ever hears of Scotland, 
when a brave Scotsman fallsin the ranks 


kilt, and Buona) on that occasion 
exclaimed, “Ces Ecossais!” We 
are y of opinion that Seotsinen, 
Irishmen, and , oughtat 
least for the most part, to be in nation- 
al regiments, and we wish it were 
sible to have them all 
from each other, in the-field, as effec« 
tually as the kilt and bonnet distin. 
“ h “~ —— of the 42d. The no- 
riv: three equally brave res 
would not injure ther noble uiiica. 
In these volumes the reader will 
find the services of the different. Hi 
land corps detailed at great 
more particularly, as might be sup- 
posed, those of the 42d and 78th, in 
which the author himself has served. 
We have no room to make extracts, 
nor do we conceive ourselves well 
qualified to pronounce any very de 
cided opinion as to military matters ; 
but we have no hesitation in saying, 
that for ourselves we have the 


whole book with a degree of interest 
which is very 
ienced 


rarely excited in the 
the most skilful of 


has meddied with thenj. in our day 
—at least it seems to us-that his nar- 
ratives of such affairs have a very 
uncommon degree of clearness, intel- 
ligibility, and vividness: The little 
— mn heroism possi 
in lavis Mm, give‘a wonderful 
richness. to.the broad eanvass on which 
they are raised. Some readers may 
be so constituted as to smile’when, in 
the ae a they 
come upon a. note, shewing 
ow Maerae’s bayonet came 
out of one of the charges “ twisted like 
a cork-screw ;” and such readers will 
find plenty of yo on to make 
merry upon. But passages, we 
frankly eonfess it, eré among the 
things which we should be most sorry 
to see struck out of the Colonel’s work. 
They give a truth and. reality to the 
descriptions, of which such 

iptions are for the most part alto- 
gether destitute. Plutarch did not 
scorn to insert such thiftigs, and he 
who wishes to have the character ci. 
of a wise, or of an amusing writer, 
need never hesitate to follow the ex- 


“"Htgeter, tie bok Is oe of the 
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few we see coming out now-a-days 
that is sure to last. It must form a 
part of every library: the future his- 
torian must resort to it for materials: 
the heroes of a future age will look to it 
for bright examples. As to the compo- 
sition of it, we cannot see that any style 
could have been better adapted to the 
subject matter. — a great a = 
plain unpretendin sense visi 
os and . and there occur 
expressions of extraordinary felicity, 
nay, whole of very ; mn 
power. Every body must lay down 
the book with feelings of the highest 


respect for the author’s talents, and of 
what might perhaps deserve a warmer 
titlethan respect for the author himself, 
We trust, now that Colonel Stewart 
has found he can manage the pen as 
well as the claymore, he will not al. 
low his talent to sleep in his posses. 
sion. Wecould mention two or three 
works very much wanted, which no- 
body now living could write half so 
well as himself—and which if this ge. 
neration passes over, have no chance 
ever to be written at all ;—inter alia, 
What would he think of trying a good 
history of the 1715 and 1745? 


whe 





SKETCHES OF SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 


No X. 


“ Zacuary MELDRUM.” 


I knew a Parson once, but death has laid 
The turf, and letter’d grave-stone, o’er his head. 
His temper was so easy, pliant, kind, 

A child might turn him, as it had a mind ; 
And oft imposed on, he was subject still 

To be im on, by designing skill. 
Whether his mind to other world was turn’d, 
And all communion with the present scorn’d, 
Or, as some judged it harshly, indolence 

Had shut up every avenue of sense,— 

He was at times so absent, you'd d 

No sense, nor speculation, in his eye ; 

But at your moving lips he’d stand and stare, 
As if you had been struggling with a bear.* 


Around the garden walk I’ve seen him’ stray, 
And, with unequal steps, pursue his way, 
Now biting down his thumb-nail to the root, 
Then wheeling of a sudden right about, 

And stretching onward with a deal of seeming, 

a countenance = while baka beaming, 
Phat dw insect ing, pr 

Into its parting life with pitying ae =, 

At social board, his honest heart was light, 

His manners affable, his sallies bright ; 

Nor scorn’d he then, amidst the random fun, 

To fly a sarcasm, or point a pun, 

To sail aloft on Fancy’s eagle car, 

With every dull reality at war, 

The mind-created image to pursue, 

And drag new combinations into view. 


And as the glass went round, I’ve heard it told 
His youthful history he would unfold, 





__ © The fact here alluded to, is mentioned by Mr Edgeworth, in a letter to his friend 
Mr Day. A soldier had been by a bear, from whose paws he was afterwards 
serats Ws Hee pened sey whilst he imagined himself shouting for aid, but no 





; - Zachary Meldrum, 
His school-boy tricks, his college revelment— 
For much of early life he had mis-spent,— 
Till men of sober habits thought it odd, 
And most unseemly in a man of God. 
Yet, in the pulpit station’d, firm he stood, 
Determined in his aim of doing good. 
Though skill’d in ancient lore, and modern too, 
Still at the fountain-head the draught he drew, 
And pour’d it through an urn of Christian mould,— 
In scripture phrase his gospel message told ! 
High raised on Sinai Mount, he look’d around, 
All underneath a wilderness he found, 
With clouds and thunders o’er it ; stayless fear, 
And hapless woe, and h death, were near. 
But Salem’s towers, all glowing in the light 
Of God’s own Son-ship, caught his gladden’d sight, 
So here he fix’d his residence, and smiled, , 
Whilst into verdure flush’d the “‘ desert wild ;” 
The plan of pardon brought to sinner’s need, 
By heaping ¢oals of mercy on his head. 
Oh I have sat and heard this godly Man 
With so much kindliness unfold the plan 
Of sinner’s rescue, that an hour did seem 
The fleeting phantasy of morning dream,— 
And I did a all pleased, and, truth to say, 
I could haye dream‘d another hcur away. 


Once he conversed with Lady Maiden, old 
And ugly too—if all the truth were told. 
On partner’d Sofa stretch’d, at ease reclining, 
Expectant of the accustom’d hour of dining, 
And chatting off that tedious interval, 
To yawning sacred, ere the dinner-call, 
From topic unto topic they were carried— 
(Our Minister, good reader, was not married,—) 
And three-and-forty is a tempting time 
For dames of fifty—scarcely at their prime. 
At last, amidst azworld of conversation, 
Of every mortal, and of every station, © 
A neighbouring Damsel coming in review, 
* Pleasant,” he said, ‘‘ she was, but ugly too— 
And Madam, let me tell you, much’like you.” 
Dire recollection came, like trodden toe, 
Which speaks its troubles. through a ‘‘ corn” or so, 
And anxious still his credit to regain, 
He quickly adds—*“ She is not quite so plain ! !” 
His words and meaning setting off asunder, 
He flounders still from blunder on to blunder— 
The die is cast—the head erect is placed— 
The chin elongated an inch at least. 
The maiden foot is fidgetty—and,—well ! 
Most apropos, at last, “ the dinner bell.” 


Glib Gaffer Time, and sacred Writ have shewn 
It is not good for man to be alone ;— 
So Grizzy th t—and what could do? 
He thought, at least—he thought—he thought so, too. 
The courtship was a long one—Grizzy : 
Upon her P’s and.Q’s—this day. she would— 
To-morrow she would not—he went.to sup, 
And ask’d her out,—her mind was not up. 

: 2 
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At last, relenting Spring geve flowers to grow, 

Gave bees to ao ter streams to flow,— 
Gave birds to build their nests, and blithely a woe 
Sporting amidst the boughs in amorous quarrel,— 
au ro seem'‘d resolyed the year to 

When gentle Grizzy blush’d, and answer'd-—*‘ Yes." 


The day was fine, it was the bridal day— 
The Bridegroom had been messenger’d away 
To visit sick parishioner—had pray'd, 
And pour’d heaven's benediction o'er the bed 
Of sore affliction ; scann’d the Peasant’s store, 
Enrich’d his meal tub with a portion more, 
And,—as the Mother ly Symons state, 
And wept, in augured , an’s fate, 
All fatherless, and friendless,—had essay’d 
To call up Bible comfort to her aid. 
“« Who feeds the hungry raven, he will feed 
“* Your helpless children, and supply their need ; 
** His word is pledged, and when His word is given, 
“€ Sooner shall disa both earth and heaven, 
“* Than ‘ tittle’ of his promise ‘ pass away.” 
E’en whilst he spoke, a look of wan dismay 
Sat on the Mother's face ;—that struggle o’er— 
“* The father is at rest—nor suffers more.” 
The dead man’s face seem’d sharp and ghastly pale, 
The mother happ’d it o’er, amidst the wail 
Of helpless Infants ; whilst the younger Child 
Stoop’d, playful o'er the sheeted omens and smil’d, 
** Oh God, depart not yet,” the Mother pled, 
** But stay to comfort me!” He had not fled— 
The “‘ Man of God” was present every inch— 
Eyes, ears, and heart,—he ne’er was known to flinch 
When woe assail’d. But such a piercing woe ! 
He never meant, he did not seem to go. 


The day was fine, it wes the bridal day, 
But long the fretful Bride behoved to.stey. 
Her uncle listen’d oft, no party neat, © ~ 
Nor sound of Men nor Horses could he hear. 
The Brother elear’d with : step “ the Law,” 
No Bridegroom he, nor : party saw; 
And ieghon Sates a erwg and more, 
As tidi as e. 
All-now was diseontent ; the dinner hour, 
By mutual eompact, had been fix’d at four,— 
And five had struck—~and six—all tongues were busy 
Framing apologies to comfort Grizzy. 
Who felt indignant that her Pedigree 
$y pases Se. insulted thus should be, 
And all her condescension so retnirn’d— 
Her very Nose with indignation burn’d. 
“* And comes he now at last! he comes too late ;— 
* Fen let him go, and wed a hatobler Mate,” 


fi Our ethane ay ee. « Honest man ;” 
n soon to use her power began ! 
All home was #HHn"d to: inge ; his 

In which he slept or st ’ re, 
Deep sunk in dusty cushions, mounts above, 
The first and greatest sadtifice to ove. 





His writing-deak wo perlour-guest appears, 

But yields the field to and shea, 
And restless clues of cotton, still a: 

And still from female grasp to’ perma i 

New grates are purchased next—new fite “ airps,” fenders, 
New cats and dogs too, now of doubtful ; 
New ee eith pettern large and 

New rugs, with swans and leopards, all 80 dcokip, 
That Farmer feet, or shoe'd, or booted o’er, 

Are apt to bring defilenient on the floor, 

Round bits of of tnald, or thinner plates of earth, 
Which trod into the carpetting, give birth 

To stains unseemly. ‘* This would never do! 

** And then the lampish Louts were forward too!” 


Upon his person next a change she made— 
She coatlh not tolerate his “ Cartial* plaid,” 
But truck’d him aut in broad cloth to the chin, 
Broad cloth without, bat Indian silk within! — 
His hat, he next was told, he always wore 
Too low behind, and far too high before. 

And then his toes ; but these had oo 
Which, spite of. ali her care, they’ er forget. 
Fn Laird was fall good for an be} A ipa 

as compan one or 0 
But if he wish’ Society like this,— 

"Twas fit these acre Louts he should dismiss ! 


“© Women!” he said,——but secing wrath arise, 
He shut his mouth, and centinelled his eyes, 


As up his Gri s neck. the offended blood 

Pour'd through blue rivulets its flood. 

et Whom call yam seemnath Dare to woman me! 

** And how I can avenge me, you sliall see. 

“ T am your better, sir! My fatlier’s ter 

oe aeer omen'd tage Dra Mh your t jah 
« But you must , and deave me with your scolding— 
“ My faith, but, , you are a bold o 


= Se Paul had yer yearns ray 
“ When worn with sa Aalgeet ip toil 5 
“ Satanic Mess , he term’d the 

*¢ Which some a ife account, and some the Devil p= 
« (Tn resold Zachary et ean Ty = 

* (Thus reason’ —at 

Then drifted,-in his of soul, rer 

Before the tempest, he might not control.— 

But God will work for those who own his sway 
ee ee 

volving still contingencies to shew, 

How little of his wondrous plans we know ! 


« A Damsel comes her hapless fate to 
“ If right I read the of her 
“« That cheek deep tin with folly’s reeent shame— 
“ Retire !”—“ I not budge,” replies the Dame. 
“ You can’t withstand their sighs, 
“ Those tears that trickle down rom beaming eyes, 


enn ge Fence abeealty bs Seaeel, ie Ges Mare Sltane, 
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** You love to tamper with the sinful thing, 

“* And into disrepute your office bring ; 

** You patronise incontinence—you do”— 

* Not,” quoth the humbled Zachary, “ in you!” 
The Damsel look’d abash’d—the Matron’s eye 

Flash’d like the lightning of a wint’ry sky ;— 

** What Fellow, Huzzie! How became you Mother?” 
“ That Fellow,” adds the Huzzie, *‘ is your Brother !"— 


One Sabbath morn, Nobility and state 
Approach the Church, and figure from the “ Plate ;”* 
Coaches and servants, livery and lace, 
Give quite an air of fashion to the place. 
Amidst his “‘ Guests” the “ Laird” resplendent shines, 
= With and Denghte his nee: idltebtch 

is Wife and Daughters prize their notice higher, 
And from the wonted “ Day t’ye Ma’ams” retire, 
But see, she comes—the “‘ Acre-Louts” recede 
To right and left, an avenue is made 
For Mrs Metprum ;—briskly up she flies— 
But meets a abn and averted eyes— 
Is taught to know her station by a glance, 
Which cuts her to the midriff, like a lance. 


Affliction came, which tames the proudest heart, 
Heals whilst it wounds, and cures us by the smart, 
Which draws the veil of Vanity aside, 

Proving the Friend in whom we may confide ; 
The Laird sent up his ‘‘ Compliments,” to know 
How Grizzy 3 his Lady, care to shew, 
Stoop’d from her carriage window—listen’d sad, 
And hoped her “ Cousin’s case was not so bad,” 
Then drove away in haste.-—The Brother too, 

A stranger long, acquaintance to renew, 
Presumed to call, inquired, and went away, 

But promised to return “‘ some future day.” 


The Husband stood her friend in hour of need, 

Stooping like Angel Guardian o’er her head ; 
By night and day, with never ing care, 

ear and eye, her Zachary was there. 
= pore Fever — we fitful hodr, 

ic in frightfi tasy its power, 
With soothing etme whisper’d & Sher eh, 
** Be calm, my love, your Zachary is near. — 


The fever left her languid—feeble—low— 
In pulse, and spirit—tears began to flow, 
And sighs to swell, convulsive throbs to start 
Th’ imprison’d ‘ Something” struggling at her heart ! 
That heart—all chasten’d now: striving still 
By winning accents to disclose the will ! 
“‘ Forgive my foolish pride /”—The husband saw 

ing spring the of winter thaw. 
In mutual sympathy express’d his joy, 
And lived in future bliss without alloy— 
JuVENALIS JUNIOR. 





© The Plate in which the Sabbath collections for the poor are made, all over Scot- 
land, with the exception of a few Presbyteries bordering upon, and unhappily in this 
respect adopting the manners of, England. : 





Stanzas on an Infant. 
STANZAS ON AN INFANT. 


Not iti entire 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
WorpsworRTH, 


The rose-bud, blushing through the morning’s tearsy 
The primrose, rising from the brumal waste, 
The snow-drop, or the violet, that appears 
Like nun within the myrtles’ shadow placed, 
Wear not a smile like thine, nor look so chaste, 
Fair Innocent! that, from thy mother’s knee, 
As yet by Earth’s despoilment undefaced 
Smil’st, and unheeding what the fates decree, 
Dream’st not of hapless days, that yet will frown on thee ! 


Say, o’er thy little frame when slumbers steal, 
And watch above thy cradle seraphs keep, 
Do they, in love, futurity reveal, : 
That thus thou sweetly smilest in thy sleep ?— 
Thy pure blue eyes were sure ne’er form’d to weep ; 
Those little lips to breathe the siglis of woe ;— 
Alas! in life it may be thine to steep 
Thy senses in nepenthe, glad if so 
Thy memory may the dreams of wretchedness forego. 


For passion is a tyrant fierce and wild, 
Leading the thoughts from Virtue’s pure career ; 
And spirits, in their natures calm and mild, 
Are duped by Flattery, or subdued by Fear ; 
Love, that with promise to illume and cheer 
The path of life, oft lures us to betray ; 
And that, robed in iris hues, a 
When the heart swells in Youth’s fens at 5 days 
Dreaming sweet dreams alone, in darkness melt away ! 


Sweet child, thy artlessness and innocence 
Kindle deep thought, and cause my heart to bleed ; 
For even to the best the Fates dispense 
Sorrow and pain, nor are the happiest freed 
From ills, that-make existence poor indeed ; 
Sadness doth of its lustre rob the eye ; 

And those who ever, in the hour of need, 
To mitigate our griefs were kindly nigh, 
Like shot stars, one by one, all disappear and die ! 


Earth is at best a heritage of grief, 
But oh! fair cherub, may its calm be thine ; 
‘May Virtue be thy solace and relief, 
When Pleasure on thy lot disdains to shine ! 
There was a time, when being was divine, 
No sin, no sorrow,—paradise the scene ; 
But man was prone to error, and his line 
In frailty like their sire have ever been ;— 
How happy mightst thou be, were Eden’s bowers stil] green ! 


Ah! may I guess, when years have o’er thy head 
Their inged, maturity thine own, 


heir passage 
How'may on Earth thy pilgrimage be led >— 
Shall public cares, or privacy alone 
Thy life e ? or thy lot be thrown 
Where timbrel, horn, and martial drum inspire ? 
Or, soothed to softness, and a holier tone, 
Draw’ down aérial spirits to thy lyre, 
Or call upon the muse to arm thy words with fire ? 
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Thy flaxen and th: blue eyes, 

Bring to my mind the ittle God ob ; 

The last outvie the agure of the skies, 

fo ee oy tee na ge newer 
The Spring’s descending sun. iy w ove 
Wrapt from the earth—fair Ganymede—to dwell 
Above the realms where Care has wing to rove, 

Thy cherub features may betoken well ; 

Or if the one excell’d, perchance thou mightst excel. 


Even now, begirt with utter sd 
*Tis hard to think, as on thy form I gaze, 

Experience makes me marvel not the less, ) 

t thou to busy man shalt rise, and raise 
Thyself, mayhap, a nation’s pride, and } 
*Tis hard to let the truth my mind employ, 
That he, who kept the world in wild amaze, 
That Cesar in the cradle lay—a boy, 
Soothed by a nurse’s kiss, delighted with a toy ! 
That once the mighty Newton was like thee ; 

The awful Milton, who on Heaven did look, 
Listening the councils of Eternity ; 
And matchless Shakespeare, who, undaunted, took 
From Nature’s shrinking hand her secret book, 
And pege by page the wondrous tome explored ; 
The fearless 3 the adventurous Cook ; 
Howard, who mercy for mankind implored ; 
And France's despot chief, whose heart lay in his sword ! 


How doth the wretch, when life is dull and black, 
Pray that he were, pure Innocent, like thee ! 
Or that again the days were back, 
When Childhood leant against a parent’s knee ! 
*Tis meet that Sin should suffer—it must be : 
To such qs at the shrine of Virtue mock, 
Remorse is what the righteous Fate’s decree ; 
On conquest bent, Sennacherib awoke,— 
But Heaven had o’er his camp breathed death in the Siroc. 
The unrelenting t, who, unmoved, 
Lays for a sweet an smiling land his snares, 
Whose callous, unimpassion’d heart hath proved 
Beyond the impulse of a mother’s prayers, 
Though not for Beauty’s tearful eye he cares, 
A — among tyrants he must be— 
A Herod with a yds 26a], who dares 
To spill the blood of innocents, like thee, 
All smiling in his face, and from a parent’s knee ! 
Adieu ! fair Infant, be it thine to prove 
The joy, of which an earnest thou wert sent ; 
in thy riper years, with looks of love, 
Repay thy mother for the hours she spent — 
In fondness o’er thy cradle ; thou wert meant 
To be her solace in declining years ; 
ee eee eee eee wee 
Assuage wi a parent's fears, 
wake her heart to joy, and wipe away her tears ! 
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The sun was going down upon 
the ridge of the mountain above Ma- 
iente on a‘fine evening in July, when 
my honoured master Don Francisco 
de Almorin, and his valet ‘Tomaso, 
came in sight of the ferry across the 
Jacar. ere had been some reports 
of robbers among the hills, and they 
apeed ee Feeantk tar thd hear’k 
of, that had gathered on the river's 
side. ‘They might have saved them- 
selves the delay, for the crowd was 
nothing worse than the peasantry of 
the bourhood looking on the 
ferry-boat, which was upset and fying 
on @ little island in the midst of the 
stream. The next day was to be the 
fair of Valencia, and heaps of partridges, 
hams,eggs, and cheeses, layon the bank, 
waiting till the flood should pass away. 
The outcries of the peasants came ‘up 
to the nysibe re like the som ned 
of robbers, 2 @ peasants ¥ 
selves were still more ‘by the 
travellers, who had in hurry mis- 
taken the road, and were riding within 
an inch of the precipice —‘‘ Nothing 
human ever entloged » so fast,” was one 
observation of the crowd ; “ nothi 
human could ever gallop there at all, 
was another. ‘The best hunter for 
twenty miles round acknowledged, that 
he would as soon break his neck at 
once as follow bird or goat there ; and 
the priest, taking out his breviary, be- 
gan the *‘ Exhortation against deali 
with the devil.” The horsemen had 
by this time ~ sf ~ the rocks, and 
ita into ey, disappeared. 
Whatever differences of emg there 
might have been as to their appear- 
ance, there could be none as to their 
vanishing. The Alcalde, a man of 
great pravity, and few words as be- 
came wi i 


, withdrawing the priest a 
step or two from the crowd, aid hold- 
ing council with him, returned, and 
declared, that what they had seen 
was an undoubted apparition, and 


per: har aid, atte Reon 7 
news, probably of a battle in Portu 
The priest went round, giving his 
nediction to the merchandise, and the 
crowd repeated their Ave Marias with 
much fervency. Some had seen the 
disappear in a flash of light- 
others could swear, that the 
in the rock, where they plun- 
Vou. XI. 
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ged, had grown visibly larger ; and 
one, a pale youth, with a hectic cheek 
and a sunken eye, who had written the 
Pope ly Pek 

e vi ¥ y wed wit 
a burning ate and an outstretched 
hand the motion of a small cloud 
that ne art pir the ‘ill and 

w into go ble as it met 
the sun. He sfterbatde wrote some 
lines upon it, saying that he had seen 
the spirits going up im a chariot of fire, 
and were often sung afterwards 
through the country. But a sudden 
turn of the road let out the horsemen 
at once, galloping down with whip and 
spur to the river’s side. Then came 
such a scene of confusion as it would 
take Lope to describe: Peasants roll- 
ing over peasants ; the Alcalde’ in full 
flight ; the priest on his knees, calling 
rat tom f — ther; and more 

-hams, eeses, partridges, 

and eggs, driven into the stream by 
the general rush, than I suppose ever 
floated down a Valencian river before. 

The cavaliers were at length = 
nized to be flesh and blood. The Al- 
calde gathered his gown round him, 
a Pe ed mm anger Le bei the 
rabble. ‘The priest put up his breviary 
in ‘some paris ae ms the rabble 
roared with laughter, and clamoured 
ra Fry <. the beppisneytued the ine 
ba’ The poet, gazing on 
noble figure and lhguibiimie, oannte. 
nance of the prep “an Ve out the up- 
turned boat, and offered him a bed in 
the village till the flood should 
down. “ It is impossible, my friend” 
said the iy **T must pass vas 
river to-night, for to-night I must 
in Valencia.. Is there angat boat ?” 
—‘* No,” was the answer ; “ that was 
the only one known within memory ; 
ar LOREBNS “Gee er ani cd 
was e never wi 
have another.”—* Is there no ford?” — 
“None for forty miles.” Then stand 
out of my way ; farewell.” Don Fran- 
cisco struck me a ag and with a 
precede 2 “to his servant to 
follow, for’ 

of terror from th 
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stooped his nostrils to the edge, 
started back, plunged, id wheele 
round. ‘Tomaso the picture of 
tance, “‘ Stay where you are, sir,” 
Don Francisco ; ‘ take care of the 


( and follow me when this pes- las 


tilent river goes down. This is my 
birth-night—If I do not appear at 
Home, it will be taken for granted that 
a hundred foolish things have happen 
ell to mé. Leave the beach clear!” 
The next instant he sprang off his 
horse, threw the bridle on the valet’s 
arm, and was rolling away in the wa- 
ters. 
* The Don was a bold swimmer, 
and had once, under the evil spirit of 
- champaigne and a wager, swum with 
an Englishman from Port St Mary’s 
to the Fishmarket gate at Cadiz, 
upper. The Englishman was drowned, 
the Spaniard won his wager, and 
a. fever, which sent him to mountain 
dir and the Biscay physicians for six 
hig Hiving dared the ocean, he, 
2 
river ; 
so far in the stream, that the nts 
raiséd a general shout of admiration. 
Yet the river was strong, and to reach 
the te side was the matter in 
dispute between it and the Don. But 
the river was on its own ground, and, 
of course, soon had the advantage. 
The waves seemed to tumble over 
each other, as if to reach the very spot 
ahere the swimmer was whirling 
round and round like a cork. The ad- 
miration of the ts grew silent ; 
a huge billow, high asthe Alcalde’s 
louse, and white as all the. ns 
that ever covered it, came down thun- 
dering and flashing, till every soul left 
his wares, and ran up the beach. 
mill-dem had burst, and on looking 
ack, there was nothing to be seen but 
sheet on sheet of foam, rolling baskets 
ecruegiing down the exyont uid hag 
ng down torrent, - 
ments of mill-spokes, tabled end these 
stools, which the miller’s fa- 
ba eyes ry ransom for 
ves. er mu a 
was seen whirled on the ng which 
Tomaso recognized as his master’s, 
and which, with many tears, he put 
up, declaring that he should 
it for the old Coun 
aL, reward too 
and ‘the crowd » tellin 
the whole way of the floods 1 


ought he might defy a 


and at his first plunge he rose 
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saged the plague, and the arrival of 
the Moors. 

Don Francisco had reached the 
shore. ‘The bursting of the mill-dam 
had probably, saved his life, for in his. 

t with the eddy, .it broke. 
the current, in which he would infal- 
libly have gone whirling to the ocean, 
dead or alive, and dashed him on the 
bank, some miles down the ford. 

‘For the first few minutes he was 
totally insensible to his esc®pe.. He 
had felt the rush of the waters over 
him ; his ears had been filled with a 
roar, and his eyes covered with a dark. 
ness, ti away... His first 
sensation on the bank was that of being 
able to struggle, and he flung his arms 
round him on the billows of a bed of 
the. thickest. thistles that ever grew 
under a Spanish sun. With eyes still 
closed t. the waters, and ears 
filled with their horrible hissing, he 
was at last convinced that he had: 
changed his element, and with hands 
and limbs. by a million of thorns, 
he sprang on his feet. The night had 
fallen,.and the sky sparkled through, 
She branches of ihe wilderness. But 
neither cottage lights, stray peasants, 
nor oct yim, Pig aes aoe for his 
calling. The thought of the ¢ertulla, 
in his family mansion came into his 
mind. He thought of the boleras 
and the quadrilles, the music and the 
supper; and himself, the honour and 
hope of all, shivering in wet clothes 
in the open air, thinking of robbers 
and wolves, with a wilderness on one 
side, and on the other nothing but.a 
confounded river, that had nearly sent: 
him down for food to the Mediterra- 
hean A new dash of foam 
from a passing wave drove him back 
into the w and’ by the help of a 
star,. that twinkled like a diamond, to 
guide him over and about the trunks 
of endless oaks, poplars, and elms, 
some fallen, some bending to their 
fall, and others clustered like pillars of 
a cathedral, he felt his way onwards, 
After an hour or two of sumablings 
struggling, and execrations at.the folly 
of having ever learned to_swim,, the 
light, not too at best, darkened 
suddenly, and he found himself under 
a wall. He now.called out loudly, but 
no one answered. He might as well 
have spoken to the trees, among which 

now a likely to pass the 


, in creeping round 
the wall, he caught the altuanes of 8 


stories night, At 





i i i ee a 


ce | 
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at totler the lathp, which h 
bagi Age fier pm Dtahet 
re he be to think of an adyen- 


a tear hastil 

gin ‘ . «é 

er bed,” and so on. Th . 
much inthis, but the yoice was touch- 
ing, and. even ‘the raising of he 

to her head was so of a pret 
tenderness, that the Don began to 


. imagine himself in love. 


is was a matter of the 
astonishment to him. He had been a 
bold gallant, if the Valencia Diario de 


_ los, Amores was to be. believed; but 


éver made in a stone wall ; to widen it 
was' desperate, for the stones were 
miasses’ large enough for the foundation 
of the rock’ of Gibraltar. The Don, 
citholic as "he was, was once or twice 
on the point of wishing for the aid of 
the cleven-footed ‘architéct, who had 


the bridge of ‘Saragossa in one 
nt and es away in another. 
é figure of the female was delicate, 
dnd’some notes of her voice, borne to- 
wards’ him by the echo of the sMueete 
pleased ‘hint “still more. “ “At that mo- 
ment, ‘he could have sworn by the 
Santa Casa, that shé had eyes as jetty 
as the ‘locks that hung over them 
shining in the lamp, rosy lips. carna- 
tion cheeks, and teeth that made all 
the pearls of the earth black in the 
com - The wall was broken in- 


to many hollows and corners, like 


those of the old Moorish buildings, 
and after a short search, he found a 
recess which placed him on the oppo- 
site ‘side ‘of the garden. A withered 
vine was his ladder, and he mounted 
to the top of the wall. The female 
Was young, ‘but she shewed neither 
the eyes of jet, nor the cheeks of car- 
fation ; her head ‘was leant upon a 
thin white hand, and she was looking 
intently On a piece “of embroidery 
which ay on her knee. In a few mo- 
ments she took it up, and began to 
wotk ‘at it; but she seemed to be 
thinking of other things, for, after an 
effort or two, she sighed deeply, and 
are it once more upon her knee, 

en het low, broken song was begun 
again, and he heard these words, in a 

sweet Voice -— 
“ The grave is but a calmer bed 
R a R 3 

io ae sleep a longer sleep 
, A spot where wretches cease to.weep.» 


The Yice would then sink into 
irate hie pratt Nia eg and 


the ite to jain his ceetment hy 
it moved to the Portuguese frontier, 
had found him able to take leave of 
the walls of his own native town, and 
look back towards it from every hill 
up to Elvas, without more than re- 
membering that there dwelt the lips. 
of the Lady Isadora de Aleazar, or. 
the still more, renowned eyes of the 
Lady Maria de Dolores, How he had 
escaped from beauties covered with 
jewels, and tempting him with still 
brighter glances, to hang upon a wall 
in a forest, where probably more than 
one wolf was waiting for his coming 
down, and ‘all this to look upon a 
country girl of seventeen, made him 
feel excessively astonished. He 
to think that he was doing faye: 
foolish, and was preparing to descend, 
when the voice murmured throu 
the thicket, and he heard the wo 
“The grave is but a calmer sleep, 
for the tenth time, but the sound 
seemed sweeter than ever. His turn- 
ing round shook the vines, the si 
gave a startled look fpware and 
saw. a face bf 9 mee ps 
forehead, from which locks as black as 
ebony had been shaken back by her 
looking UP 5 a cine fost with 
rise, a pair es that, un- 
der the lamp, sparkled tike a pair of 
large diamonds. . Don Francisco i 
another step would have crossed 
wall, when a musket 
behind ; the bullet dasl 
into shivers round his 
gave way, and he found 
ried to the neck in li 


Fs 
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“The palace was 
oF e tertulla wif in all its glory. 
emonade and iced waters, Majorca 
cakes, and Maltese oran 
king a hundred circles, 


‘were ma- 


the ball- 


tooms ; and the lights blazed down 
from. the th i 


y' . 
was changed upon things of this kind, 
and he Sesdd kare his way up a 
private stair-case, and thought of the 
evening’s adventure in his bed, but 
for 2 sudden cry, and the sight of a 
nan rolling from the top of the’ stairs 
the bottom. It was Tomaso, who 
iad been ferried over the river about 
two hours before, and had come full 
speed home, with no small doubt of 
eyer seeing him again; but he had 
found the fertulla » and he was 
too much a lover of dancing and eat- 
to disturb them by opening his 
for the night. His cry of sur- 
ie! D t out the servants. The 
’s coming was now known through 
poo cee g and as “4 was im- 
possible, he gave way to the 
tions for his appearance, and. entered 
the state a: ent. He was received 
as sons and heirs of and mines 
in Mexico always have been, ‘and will 
always be received. fied nurvey 
bo prea ee de santo, 
the Maria de Dolores ehid him 
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his head on his hand, he was going over 
the occurrences of the night., From 
struggling through the stream, he had 
arrived in the forest, and was now, in 
his pry dor yng eu Bec nolan 
the old garden. The inlaid floor at his 
feet looked to him a green turf, knot- 
ted and sprinkled with roses. He saw 
a delicate figure a the shelter 
of a vine, and all the sounds that 
reached him from the ¢ertulla, only 
made up the murmur of the words— 
“The grave is but a calmer. bed.” 
He had taken courage, and was just 
geing to make a speech and melt the 
beauty that.sat before him bright as 
an iciele, when he felt a blow-on the 
shoulder.. The forest was gone at 
onee, the chandeliers glared on his 
eyes, and before him he saw i 
immoderately Alonzo de Pinto, sup- 

to be the most impudent man 
south of the Ebro. He had that night 
waltzed with the Princess d’Eboli, 
flirted with the French ambassador’s 
wife in the very teeth of his excellen- 
cy, and put on, for the first time, his 
uniform as a Captain in the hussars 
of Numantia. Don Francisco could 
have flung him through the window, 
but Be poe: wy bo - his ane 
ger, ing, till he brought a 
concourse sey them, charged him 
with little short of sleeping in that 
illustrious company. 

«* Awake !” said the hussar, “‘ if you 
wish to see the most ridiculous sight 
on earth at this moment—the terror of 
the old.Captain-General for his house, 
which, unless the Virgin and the 
winds. are merciful, will, he swears, 
bea cinder by to-morrow.” Don 
Francisco probably wished that some 
of his mother’s guests were there to 
take their chance ; however, he said 
nothing, and suffered himself to be 

along. In another apartment, 


him where the windows shewed the whole 


TT WIEN’ hie elbow on his ‘kude, aud 


reach of the Guadalaviar from the Ser- 
ranos bridge to that. of the Real, he 
saw the old man in the middle of his 
aides-de-camp, making the most ex- 
traordinary gestures, running from 
window to window like a monkey, 
then flinging himself on a couch, and 
swallowing cup on cup of coffee, which, 
he said, were necessary to —, 
his: voice in the emergency of the 
town's being set on fire. There ‘was @ 
ae of laughing at this:comical 

i 9 but the Den, thi i ita 
matter of politeness under the. y 
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officer saw him, and spran 

from his couch ; ‘Dom. Francisco fole 
im, the window.—‘ See, 

” said he in a passion, 

alencian rascals are do- 


y ng 

“ “ I protest,” said he, « ] 

see nothing, but the finest night 
sible 1? —<« You are a young man,’ Te- 
torted the Captain-General, in rather a 
tone, “ and can see nothing but 
what is to be seen ; but when you are 
you will be more icious of 


vouching for its truth. : 
- While his excellency was waiting to 
hear the effect of his aid-de-camp’s ex- 
pedition across the bridge, and this 
took up some time, the company con- 
tittued to gather into the — 
and. began to talk, drink onade, 
and flirt, as is the custom in. Spai 
especially in summer. But the chief 
amusement was: the old Conde, who 
ran constantly backwards and forwards 
between the windows, repeating verses 
out of the Araueana, for he was a bei 
esprit, and in his ‘youth was supposed 
to have written some madrigals on the 
Lady De dos Hermanas, the celebra- 
~~ , who afterwards died for 
love of the Infant Don Pablo.’ All 
his quotations had’a reference to fire, 
though it was the fire of love, at which 
some of the ladies laughed immode~ 
rately, for he was a remarkably with- 
ered, little, old man, with sharp brown 
eyes, and a voice.as shrill and quaver- 
ing as a dulza: When his verses 
udp eibantileia himself back 
Srour ahs despene’ 
coffee. 
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crowd was so wedged together 
ap say a mule has three turns 
to make between his head and his tail. 
At'length he came out of the cloud 
of silk and feathers, and went bowi 


» that 
‘was ma- 


history, was ‘‘ Masanasa, they are go- 
ing to Masanasa ; they are at Masana- 
sa ; legions of pikes ; rows of poplar 


trees. —“« You re come from Masana- 


; village within a short 

! what had made it the 
burthen of the aid-de-camp’s song, not 
one could conceive. The old Conde, 
however, seemed to have conceived it 


’ by thevaring bisnectf wurtai 
favourite seat, and, in a low voice, re- 
ore ig words, “ My child, my 

querida de mialma,” and a 
hundred other expressions of sorrow. 
Don Francisco strove to console him, 
and the old naienee ego 
imilowe eivill ,~ 
rene mec heyyy peg it edo 
true blood of Spain in your bosom. 
You feel for distress, and wish to con- 


“ Yes, the night was just 
such another as this : The San Stefa- 
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~ Don Francisco's soul died within 
him at the sound of this eternal story ; 
and he 7 y wished the tale and 
the teller of it at least in purgatory. 
He sprang on his feet, and ran into the 
midst of the-crowd. The first person 
he struck against was the young hus. 
sar. ‘‘ Don,” said he, with a loud 
laugh, *‘ I have discovered a secret. 
The old Captain-General has been put- 
ting a trick upon all the men of ho- 
nour in Valencia, for which I am de- 
termined to be revenged. I have heard 
him a hundred times deny that he had 
a living soul belonging to him. He 
scoffs at matrimony, 4s, tried 
it, he well may; but to disown his 
daughter, or to hide her, the worse 
offence of the two, deserves immediate 
i t.” ‘The Don scarcely an- 
swered him, for at that moment some 
curious thoughts had come into his 
mind. Masanasa was certainly on the 
borders of ‘the forest, where he had 
been that night—a ‘treasure was hid- 
den there, and he now began to trace, 
between her features and those of the 
old man, the kind of resemblance that 
might be between whimsical deformi« 
ty and extreme loveliness. But I must 
pass over the conversation that follow- 
ed between the hussar and the Don, 
and the Don and the Conde, because 
all my young readers will imagine it 
for themselves, and my old ones will 
not believe it, though I brought a Car- 
melite to swear to every syllable. B 
this time the troopers had returned, 
carrying with them the incendiaries, 
who turned out to be nothing worse 
than the bakers of the Palace-Quarter, 
making their annual rejoicings in ho- 
nour of St ae and burning his 
image, of twice the usual size, in ho- 
nour of the new Captain-General. The 
alarm on-the side of Masanasa had 
been of the same kind, and a proces+ 
sion of woodmen from the forest was 


avenue; with lighted faggots on the 
tops of poles, and drumis, dulzaynas, 
and songs, which altogether had a very 
gay effect as they passed over the wa- 
ter to pay their respects in front of the 
Before _ ball broke up, the 

» havi forced toacknow- 
tars, be a daughter, had wa- 

the very sword that Count ‘0’- 

had given him on the quarter- 

the San Stefano, the 

of ia mules in the Don’s 
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wine are yoked in the same harn 
that most excellent t; Pontales, 
says, ‘‘ We may as well make them a 
be aml that the Io 
It may be su t. the lover 
did not much that night, and 
before twilight was grey, he rose, and 
was in full consultation with the Hus- 
They went out soon after, 
ing over Serranos Bridge, and ta- 
king their. way on horseback by the 
Murviedro suburb. How they. were to 
to the forest by that road, is more 
I know ; but aps they took 


it to escape being followed. They had gran 


t but that ace To- 
maso, and passed paling meu | the 
elins like shadows. One moment they 


to give a look at the Alameda 
theriver’s bank. Every one knows 
what the famous Fray Cojuello said, 
“ That.when the curse was laid on the 
earth, heaven ex the five miles 
round Valencia.” But in my mind, 
the best part of those five miles is no 
more than a mule’s stable to the ri- 
ver's bank above the Alameda; such 
ves. of sycamores, with openings 
siya there—little ns, stuffed 
with tomatos and es—such cot- 
tages, that for neatness look like birds’ 
nests, covered up to the thatch with 
bk ecuryperay the Varesunyant 
wi ick row. of orange-trees 
that is in sight all the way from Fon- 
tera, and might be taken for a golden 
crest on a giant’s helmet. This sight, 
by the rising sun, was as pretty a one 
as lord or lover could have stopped to 
see. At Masanasa, they found that 
they.were in the right so 
know that. there was a family in an old 
Dominican Convent, which the Cap- 
tain-General uently visited, but 
only after dusk ; and that but one male 
domestic was ever seen, and he an old 
deaf soldier of the Walloons, who came 
milena’ The cavalo. bak seen 
visions. ‘The cavaliers, scarcely 


petition voting 5 
e was wn into use, 
women with whom he had dealt for 
provisions following him, every one in 
tears. The Don and the hussar went 
to see him, and, bya duro or two, 
found out all his secrets. They did 
not amount to much, and the old man 
could only tell, that the Donna Rosan- 
na was the Captain-General s daughter, 
and that from her father’s fear of the 
famous geass of the. Valencian ca- 
valiers, he had, on his coming to the 
eats Gael 

where the, y was to remain 
shut up by be Dd 

women servants, until his return to 
Madrid, which was to be within two 


wey he had, the nigh 

f t night; 

x sme marer ow he bad 

seen on the t.of getting over 

prig wall ** Now, Don,” said the 
, on the way back to his Fonda, 


“* I suppose, as curiosity is satis~ 
fied, we may tide back to Valencia, 
pane ipa ye at eee 
° ese © ere, 
Fen roe ed the Don anit 
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ing-room, ‘they found the table cover- 


- éd over with the whole contents of. 


them one by one on the floor, 
notes, sombreros, mantil- 
|, the Don and the’ hussar 


pet Fi baskets ; - 4 Duenna 

not he nly wondering at 
their pret ind bright Lele. 
** How could you escape the officers 
of the Ronda?” ‘said she laughing; 
*those custom-house fellows are keen, 
if they had caught you, their fortunes 
would have been made, and we should 
have had nothing but silks and pearls 
on the heads of every maraquita round 
the forest for a year to come at least.” 


in — Pray, Duenna, don’t vex the old 


atches, bits of woollen and felt, with 
ere and there a stripe of Lyons’ silk; 
et et , was 
never laid side Nite tases 
time of the Moors. Then Tomaso 
would take them and give a little ac- 
count of each, shewing them round 
like an enced auctioneer, till the 
t the ears of the crowd, and 


pol roan was thron with the 
ts and tra 


, roaring 


with merriment as they heard the co- 


we ada oan did not let him go 
ta in t. 
* Next day, wien this Lady iieasind 
had to her siesta, she was awoke 
Duenna’s tapping at the door to 
, whether she would not see a ped- 
lar, who had brought the most beauti- 
fal ribbons and silk-nets in the world. 


man,” said the Donna, in a voice like 
silver ; ‘* we have no right to lay trou- 
ble on the troubled,” and she took up 
an artificial wreath of white Biscay 
roses; andl waved them backwards and 
forwards as if to enjoy their me. 
** Will your ladyship please,” said the 
» “to let me match a wreath 
with the colour of your hair, which, I 
will be bold to say, is jet black?” On 
this he put forward his hand to the 
edge of the mantilla, but the Nuenna 
pushed him back. ‘ So,” said Donna 
Rosanna, laughing, “ I am to have 
neither dream nor roses.” The 
took out a wreath that smelt as if it 
had been just plucked. “ This,” said 
he, “ was made by Tomaso of Figue- 
ras, for her Majesty the Queen of 
both the Spains, but its better fortune 
has reserved it for my Lady Duenna !” 
Both the females laughed at his ad- 
dress, but the Duenna, throwing u 
her veil, went to the mirror, and while 
her lady was turning over the silks on 
the table, began to try on the flowers 
in all imaginable ways. At length she 
turned round and saw, to her asto- 
nishment, her lady’s veil off, and the 
hands of the pedlar actually fasten- 
ing the white roses in her hair. The 
man was ‘rather awkward, and, be- 
fore he could finish his work, the 
Duenna had seized him like a tigress. 
To make amends to the pedlar for so 
much civility thrown away, the Donna 
made some more purchases, and he 
gathered up his parcel. ‘“ Bless my 
soul,” said the lady, feelirig in her bo- 
soma with great agitation ; “ Duenna, ' 
have you seen my purse?” The Du- 
enna’s too was gone. “ de San 
Jose,” exclaimed she, “ what is to be- 
come of me? The three duros that I . 


’ had from my first cousin Antonio, the 


amulet from Father Joachim, and the 
medal of ‘his Catholic Majesty's ba 
tism, blessed by his Holiness himself, 





. 
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to the door, 
and protesting his innocence 
all the time. “‘ I beg of you; fairest 
of Duennas,” said he, ** not to take 


my livelihood. . As a proof that 
Tedd. nat commit. thie. often; 1-ens 


he had chiefly lived in Navarre, but 
travelled with his merchandize 
time to time along the coast, 

iz to Barcelona. “ It is very 


t to 
” said she, and then, with a d 
sigh, covered her face with her veil, 
and: leaned upon the table. ‘The Du- 
enna gave her some smelling salts, and 
tried to raise her head, but she conti- 


nued sighing. “‘ What is life but a 
dream,” escaped her lips.—‘‘ He waits 
to be paid,” said the Duenna, “ and 
Saints preserve meif I have a real.” — 
“ My Pady Duenna,” said the pedlar, 
“ it is not my custom to be hard with 
ladies so handsome as you and your 
mistress ; let me have any token, an 
ring you can spare, merely as a mar 
i d will, give you. a 
ill do,’ 
; “I took you fora Jew, I 
confess, but you have the proper re~ 
spect for a lady’s word.” She then 
took off her ring and gave it to him. 
“ And your lady’s too,” said he— 
“ She must not 
said the Duenna. But her lady silently 
took off the ring, and gave it to him, 
without uttering a word. . 
put his knee to the 
ground, and kissed the ring, and then, 
with many low bows quitted the room. 
The Duenna still stood with one: hand 
holding her lady’s forehead, and with 
Vou. XI. 


disturbed now,” . 


pees emai tr $-.. 
say nothing: at going awsy ?”’ sais 
the lady; after a silence of *om¢ mi- 
nutes. “ No; my lady, but he took 
leave as tly as ever Dow Quixote 
did ; and. he did not-like. to 
show his face, probabl eyes 
brown as inahogany, in to 
that he is a Jew. I wish I had my. 
purse, however, with my three duros, 
my—” ** You shall:have ten in plece of 
them,” said the Dontia, rather impa- 
tently, ‘* but now help me to my cham- 
ber, for.I am wondrous weary.” And 
so she was, for before she had gone 
three steps, she sat down ¢n @ couch 
at the window, and laying -her eheek: 
on some vine leaves, that gréw into the 
epen: casement, seemed to fall énto a 
heavy slumbere. *. 0 | ' 
It was the afternoon of the next 
day when the old Walloon came to 
inquire whether it .was his lady's 
wish to see any of ‘the tricks of 
a wea of the om ren. — 
who stopped at gate on his 
err ester ae §* If he: comes 
from Granada, Heaven be praised, 
said she, “foritismy own country ; ahd 
I love every branch on ifs trees.” Soon 
after, the. sounds: of a pipe and ta~ 
bor were heard im the servants’ hall. 
‘* Those will be grand tidings in Va- 
lencia,” said the Duenna; “‘ Will not 
my lady consider the matter ?” “ I will 
consider nothings lied the Donna, 
Tam strange ppy-"—“ Had 
not my lady better sehd for the priest, 
and confess ?”—‘ Can solitude con- 
fess?” returned the lady in a deep tone; 
and then, as if. ing to the clouds 
li ‘piled upon the sky, 
confess ? can 
eary life, and the willing death con- 
ess? _Duenna, there is a load upon 
my heart, that is sinking me into the 
grave.” And with the word she sank 
upon her knee, her s seemed 
suddenly melted, and with her fore- 
head on her lifted hands, she prayed 
aloud to the Virgin. . Suddenly there 
came bursts of merriment to the door, 
and she had: scarcely time to throw 
hetself inte the great chair, and cover 
her face with her veil, when the moun- 
tebank marched in. with the Gitana, 
who carried his conjuring boxes and 
other implements. e Duenna kept 
on one side of the chair, and 
the Walloon on the other, for conjurors” 
are: at best but of doubtful honesty ; 
3 
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eng J a sign of affirmation. “ Well 
, let me hear a Granadian song. 
But let the Gitana sing alone. I have 
heard enough ofthe rebeck.” ‘The 
girl gave an arch look at the conjuror, 
and tried to restrain her se ape as 
he, evidently chagrined, slowly put up 
the rebeck in its case. But the lady 
ordered him a duro, and he seemed 
not a little pleased with his mortifica- 
tion. will your illustrious 
ladyship choose,” said the Gitana. 
«Will you have the loves of Maria 
de. Fonseca and the noble cavalier 
Delpinos, or the fair Moresco’s escape 
from her cruel father, or the song of 
the Caliph as he went down the Al- 
puxarras, or the life and death of Juan 
the flower of Granada, or the death of 
the Abencerrage—or—” “ I protest,” 
observed the Duenna, “‘ this girl has a 
marvellous memory. I don’t think I 
could ever repeat verses of the 
Asno de Plata ;” and she walked away 
a few. paces, counting them on her fin- 
gers.  “* Sing,” said the Donna Ro- 
sanna, “‘ something about the Mes. 
tranza, ee ee raga 
kind.” e girl took out a small 
theorbo,; and throwing back the thick 
hair from her forehead, and fixing her 
es on the. western sun as it 

the trellis, sang, in a sweet, 

deep voice, the following stanzas: 


Lady, if you love to hear 


Tales of lofty 


But: there is a: 
Roselik 0 
Full 


chivalry, . 
sigh or tear ; 


tle sight, 
born, with May, 
nces bright, 


*Tis Granada's holyday ! 
- Twilight on the‘ west was sleeping, 


Stars were sli 


ig down the sky, 


Morn upon the hills was peeping 
With a blue, half-opening eye. 


Many a ri 
Sparkled 


In bd 
Like o hotest tem 
Rank o’er rank 


lain, balconies 


aid jennet hounded, 
many @ lance-head tall. 
Se tate 
, shew’ , 
dames of Spain. 


By the Viceroy’s palace wheeling. 
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pri, 
Vell 
The 
~— Like 4 wave of steel and 
pe Swept the lovely comers ; 
lade Many a champion young and bold 
wee | Bearing lance and gonfalon. 
fica As shale sabes afm. Se Se i 
ou rom the people gazing round— 
I Proudly came the squadrons four, 
aria Prancing up the tilting ground. 
bree First’ gallop where the screen 
oe With its silken tissue hides 
Wr Fair Valencia’s jewell’d Queen, — 
ms Helmless every horseman rides ! 
h of Round Lrg aor = they wheel, 
pst,” Troop by troop, and pair by pair; 
aS 8 ing low the lance of steé ad 
nk J To the bowing ladies there. 
Hark ! the trumpet long and loud, 
fine "Tis the signal for the charge ! 
Ro. Now with hoofs the earth is plough’d, 
ile Now are clash’d the lance and targe. 
that Light as roebucks bound the steeds, 
nek PR yf a m yee succéeds ; 
. to >” 
her Like the rush of mountain streams ! 
ro Noon has come—the warriors rest, . 
~_ Each dismounting from his barb ; 
each his fi crest, 
Weighty sword, and steely garb. 
Then are shewn the lordly form, 
Chesnut locks and eagle eyes, » 
Cheeks with tilting crimson-warm, 






Lips for lovers’ perjuries! — 
As wahder round the plain, ~ 

sparkle cross and collar gemm’d, 
Sparkle knightly star and chain, 

On their tunics golden-seam’d. 
Till again the trumpets play, 

And the mail again is worn’; 
And the ring is -borne awa’ £3 

And the Moorman’s turban torn. 
Closes then the tournament, 

And the noble squadrons four, 
Proudly to the banquet-tent, 
March by Turia’s flowery shore. 



















: J protest,” said the Duenna, “ it come near me, and the servants to close 
is a very pretty tune, and I have heard the door,” said the Donna in an under 
@ worse voice.” Tell the Gitana to tone, © 9 ©” 
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The girl came near, with her eyes 
cast on the ground. ; : 
** Where did you learn. that song, 
Gitana ?” said the lady ; “ I have a 
great wish to know the name of the 
com r is itindeed your own ?” 
girl courtseyed. 

* © You lead a dangerous life, Gita- 
na,” said she; “‘ with your taste for 
miusic, and your appearance—you may 

ane years for some 
elightful days.” 
e Gitana coloured, but said no- 
thing. 

‘* J like your modesty,” continued 
the lady ; “ and, if you have no better 
prospect, will take you into my ser- 
vice. You will be useful to my spirits 
with your sweet voice and your the- 
orbo, and I will not be ungrateful.” 

The Gitana knelt and kissed her 
hand, with an ardour that made the 
Domna blush. 

“* These are the wild manners of 


your mountain life,” said she, pac, | 


the Gitana ; “ but, Duenna, you wil 
teach her moderation.” . 

This she said with a faint smile, and 
the Gitana, inging her scarlet mantle 
round her shoulders, hastily withdrew 
to consult her father, the Conjuror. 

*« Do you know,” said the Donna, 
throwing herself back into the chair 
and reclining her head over its arm, as 
if she were porger Speriee on the 
carpet, “‘ that girl pleases me ex- 
tremely.” . 


y: 
She then spoke no more for a minute 


or two, but continued humming the 
tune that she had just heard. The 
Duenna stood by in silence, not know- 
ing what turn all this might take, and 
perhaps not much pleased at her lady’s 
new liking. 

** EF say, Duenna, this same Gitana 
would make a useful assistant to you.” 
The Duenna was silent.—“ Not, of 
course,” continued she with some em- 

hasis, “* as a Duenna.”—** Heaven 
orbid !” said the Duenna, “she would 
make a strange protectress of your la- 
dyship from the snares of Satan ; she 
will, if I am not much mistaken, have 
enough to do to take care of herself.” 
— Why, yes,” replied the lady, and 


sunk into a reverie. Then after a sigh’ 


or two— I should have asked her 
whether she had ever béen in love:”— 
*€ The Saints defend us,” cried out the 
Duenna, “of what is ny lady talking?” 
—**I see no crime in it after all,” sud- 
denly observed the lady Rosanna, rai- 
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sing her’ head, with both her hands on 
the arm of the chair, and fixing her 
eyes on the Duenna'’s countenance ; 
‘*it may be sorrow; it has often been 
ruin—but it may be. virtue, honour, 
and rs gion This she pronounced 
in a lofty, melancholy tone ; the Du- 
enna reckoning her fiigers over rapid- 
ly. “* Eighteen this month,” she mur- 
mured, “ eighteen—anot an hour more. 
What will the Captain-General say ? 
the next news will | be, I suppose, that 
the rock of Aranjuez is blown away.” 
She rang the bell —*« What's the mat- 
ter now, my dear Duenna ?” said the 
lady, fondly catching her gown.—“ I 
must go to confession,” was her answer. 
—“‘ Then take something more to con- 
fess, and tell the:priest that you think 
me in loye.”—*‘ Can that be possible ?” 
cried the Duenna, startled, and taking 
out her. rosary.—*‘ I don’t know but 
it may,” sighed the lady, and again 
buried her face in her hands. 

Before the Duenna had gone through 
above ten beads, a-low tap was heard 
at the door, and the Gitana came in, 
to say that her father could not spare 
her for the present, as he was enga- 
ged to be in Castile by the Fair of 
San Ignacio, but that in a month he 
should be ing back by Valencia, 
and then—‘‘ And then,” said the 
Donna hastily, “ I_may“certainly ex- 
pect you.” The Gitana took out a lit- 
tle tablet and wrote her name, and 
under it the words, “‘ Fiel a la muer- 
te.” She then put it to her lips, and 
kneeling, would have given it to the 
lady Rosanna ; but the Duenna snatch- 
ed it from her, and, taking it to the 
window, held it up fo the light from 
side to side, as if she suspected some- 
thing concealed, ‘‘ I am perfectly as- 
tonished at you, Duenna,” said her 
lady, suddenly rising, and taking the 
tablet from her hands ; “ this suspi- 
cion is offensive to my feelings of pro- 
— I dare say. by this, you have 

own something of clandestine cor- 
respondence, and that the cavaliers of 
Segovia did not find you altogether 
intractable.” The Duenna looked as 
if a thunderbolt had fallen beside her, 
when she heard the voice of contempt 
and authority in which these words 
were as eee and saw the beautiful 
figure of her mistress, with her veil up, 
the white wreath on her head, and 
her ‘pale cheeks at once glowing with 
the colour of vermillion. ‘‘ Leave the 
room, Duenna,” said she ; but the: Du- 
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into tears. ‘* Well, well,” continued 
the lady, ‘I am tired ofall this, you are 
forgiven.” Then turning, and taking 
the theorbo from the Gitana, she walk- 
ed towards the casement, to recover her 
agitation, and ran her fingers over the 
strings. As she drew back her head 
from the wind, which blew the ringlets 
in wild clusters over her beautiful 
face, she made a sign to the Gitana, 
who had, however, on the point 
of following her, but for the Duenna’s 
actually seizing the corner of her man- 
tle. “ I find,” said the m4 holding 
out the instrument, “ I have lost 
my practise. Take it, Gitana, and let 
me oy that song of the Mestranza 
again.” The girl obediently went 
through the ballad ; the Duenna sit- 

ing with her back to them, and now 
- then putting both her hands to 
her ears. ‘* It is well sung,” were 
the only words of the lady for a while, 
and looking at the Duenna’s posture, 
she smiled to the Gitana, throwing up 
her fine eyes in pity of the old wo- 
man’s idle resentment. ‘I think, 
Gitana,” she at length remarked, 
“ that your song sounded sweeter 
than before, and yet your voice seem-. 
ed to tremble a good deal, particular- 
ly towards the close, though, per- 
haps, that timidity makes a song more 
touching.” She laid her fingers light- 
ly on girl’s arm, who, indeed, 
trembled more than ever, drew the 
edge of her mantle deeper over her 
forehead, and with her eyes cast on 
the ground, half whispered, ‘‘ I had 
forgot, there are two stanzas besides.” 
“T eould hear them if they were a 
hundred,” exclaimed the Donna with 
delight, and drawing the girl towards 
- chair, sat weg apparentl ~ 

might enjoy the song more deeply. 
The Gitana ~ rage the theorbo, and 
after one or two attempts to clear her 
voice, thus sang : 
“ One still linger’d, pale and last, 
By the lonely gallery’s stair, 

As if there his soul had past, 

Vanish’d with some stately fair. 
Who the knight, to few was known ; 

Who his love, he ne’er would tell ; 

But her eyes were—like thine own,— 

But his heart was,—Oh, farewell !”” 


The last verse could scarcely be call- 
ed singing; for the voice was little 
better*than a murmur. But as the 
lady. Rosanna heard it, deep sighs 
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enna sat down at adistance, and burst. 


swelléd her throat, and tear upon tear. 
stole down her cheeks. At length: she 
started up, and saying, “This ismagic, 
this is madness !” walked hastily two 
or three times from end to end of. the 
room. As ae poet by the: table the 
last time, she flung her purse upon it 
= Gitana; but the gi eyed 
without stirring a > and \wi eK 
head stooping over her theorbo...‘* You 
refuse it,” said the lady,; suddenly 
stopping before her, “‘ you dare refuse 
it! Yes, I knew you would, every thing 
thwarts me. I am the most miserable 
creature alive ; day and night, night 
and day, sorrow and disappointment, 
no sleep, no quiet, no hope, There 
must soon be an end of this... I, must 
die.”—She at once turned as pale as 
the handkerchief in her hand, and 
tottered against the tapestry. The - 
Gitana threw down the instrument, 
and with the help of the Duenna 
placed her in the current of air. This 
soon recovered her, and she said in a 
rather fretful tone. ‘ So, Gitana, you 


refuse m Biris..°? 

at woukl rather,” ied the girl, 
* have one of my lady’s raven locks, 
than a chain of diamonds.” 

The Duenna lifted up her hands 
and eyes. The Lady said nothing ; but 
drawing a single, white finger across 
her forehead, spread out the ringlets 
for her choice. 


** IT vow,” said the Duenna, as she 
took out her scissars and rubbed them 
on her sleeve to brighten them, “ she is 
as gallant as any cavalier of them all.” 

The Gitana was long in choosing, 
and tried i Sg of the ringlets in 

deep 


turn—fixing black eyes on 
the Lady Rosanna’s. Two or three 
times the Duenna insisted on it, that 
she should cut off the lock and have 
done. But her Lady commanded that 
she gg not be rece ye vs 
tiently. It was at en_.off, 
re the Gitana rolled it up carefully 
in silver paper, and put it in her bo- 
som. 
«* Now, farewell, Gitana,” said the 
Donna, “ and remember.”—‘* I am 
bound to you for ever,” said the 
Gitana, retiring a few steps, and ga- 
zing all over the lovel y > then 
with a lofty tone and gesture, 
as if she was raising some » OX 
claimed, “‘ Neither. the wild winter 
nor the summer’s storm—neither the 
mountain ridge nor the’ trackless sea 


—neither chance nor time, shall divide 
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Jed ‘fairs ; for about noon the Captain-Ge- 


Beauty ;” and 


breath checked, as people do at 

sight of something beyond belief. 
She then house} gpd pwr te 
tana to approach, an y 
her lips two or three times between 
the girl’s eyes, who soon left the apart- 
ment. The Lady then sat down by 
the casement, and reve vate va 
ing the jessamine blossoms up a 
> flag At length the Duenna mutter- 
ed, “ All this is very can ape A 
surprising—very strange ;” and this 
she repeated for at least five minutes, 
holding up her embroidery to the 
ight, and then laying it down again, 

ing towards the chair.—< 

what are you talking now?” said her 
Lady at last.—‘ I was only,” replied 
the nna, “ thinking where this 


Gitana could have got her compli- 
ment. Unless I am much mistaken I 
have read it in the Academia de Cor- 


tesia.”—“ It is impossible,” said the 
Lady.—* It may be so; but it is, I 
ink, true, nevertheless,” rejoined 
the Duenna.—“< Duenna,” 
the Lady, “I have a great mind to 
send you back to * 
. ‘The Duenna was now silenced. But 
in about a quarter of an hour after, 
when the storm seemed to be blown 
over, she observed, as to herself, 
“* What will the Captain-General say 
to,all these pedlars and Gitanas?”— 
“ Phat you are a suspicious old wo- 
man,” the Lady Rosanna, 
as q as lightning. This was more 
than any. woman could well bear. 
and wre a Duenna—* I thank 
heaven,” she, squeézing up her 
mbroidery into her hand, and push- 
ing back meee, SO Ot lhe es 
out of the room at the instant, “I was 
never in love, however. I know fio- 
fg 2 Sesqaet love.” —“ From my soul 
I ou,” said the Lady, with a 
look at Soot ral withered phy- 
siognomy ; at once turning 
away, and with her handkerchief to 
her she went inte her chamber. 
The na went to the mirror. 
~ What during the next day I 
eannot ; but I sa there was 
not much time for talking of love af- 


EApril, 


neral came galloping into the court 
with half a dozen aides-de-camp at his 
heels ; and he had'scarcely sat down, 
before ‘every servant in the Convent 
was summoned to tell what could be 
told of the Pedlar, the Conjuror, and 
the Gitana. But all that’ was told was 
but little ; or, as the servants th t, 
much ‘to their honour; for des 
giving them leasant eritertain- 
ment by their tricks and gaiety, they 
had refused to take a peseto from any 
of them, and had even given away se- 
veral Estremadura watch-chains and 
hair-nets, besides two of the best mock 
topaz necklaces that had been seen 
since the fair of St Ines, to the wait- 
ing*maids of their Lady and the Du- 
enna. The Captain-General only knit 
his brows the more ; and an aid-de- 
camp was dispatched to bring the 
strangers from the village. I have 
often thought that it was the Duenna 
who had sent for the cunning old 
man ; and that afterwards she was not 
much pleased with her work, for he 
scolded her in the most provoking 
manner. 

The aid-de-camp returned late that 
night without any intelligence. No 
one had seen either » conjuror, 
or Gitana, for the last fortnight ; and 
it was notorious that all that tribe had 
gone to the north and Madrid for the 
season. The Lady Rosanna remained 
shut up in her chamber. A second and 
a third day , probably in the 
same way ; the Captain-General run- 
ning ‘about the house, despatching 
aides-de-camp to the villages in the 
neighbourhood, and riow and then 
making a sortie, as he ‘termed it, to 
reconnoitre the corners and crevices of 
the wall. Nothing could be more hate- 
ful than this life to the Duenna, who 
felt all her authority taken out of her 
hands, and had nothing to do but to 
see her lady one while 
volume of poetry, as if her soulwere 
at her lips, then throwing away the 
book, and ing over a mee 
= oe Bey ar een 

ing her , and. singin e 
Miedtinks’ The Duenna was Birscat 
tired to death of this song, and on the 
third evening ailed on her lady to 
walk in the . It was by this time 
twilight, and the new moon was ri- 
sing over the mountains, with the eve- 
ning star just below it, like the dia- 
mond spark hanging from a huge pearl 
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to the grass with fruit, : ough 
these. sweet scented walks the house 
was:now.and then seen at a distance, 
with all the.long, old. casements open 
for the night air; and the servants hur- 


ly ts, preparing to 
oie helien for supper. I think the 
whole ight have been like a stage- 
scene, at through the end 
Fe Sean a Stas Hs of 


the 

. After they had lost. the sounds of 

the house, “ I wonder,” said the Lady 

Rosanna, “‘ whether we shall ever have 
e,” exclaimed the 


y would your 
ladyship dowith them?”—* Duenna,” 
sighed she, “ I ma have them before 
you are aware ; is: not a star 
above us that I will not visit ;: I will 
look for some bright, quiet spot, into 
which no memory of this world can 
reach, and there——”— “‘ In the name 

‘the Virgin, of what is my Lady 
dreaming ?”’ said the Duenna. But her 
Lady heard nothing, and with her eye 

seemed talki 


ing cloak or comfort, net 


it lay, but neither 
wer to touch it. At 
Rosanna gathered 
note 
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all right,” interposed the Duenna, ta- 
king the tap hveug pouring out the 
gold into her open hand. “I'll be 
sworn that not a piece has been lost.” 
—‘* Would to heaven,” wept theLady, 
“ all had been lost, and my ring ! 
Myprecious ring !”—‘ Mere emerald,” 
ones tered in her big . ‘The ‘Lady 
cast her t im ev 
corner of the th, saviog, av if wid, 
out knowing she spoke, ‘‘ It was never 
off my finge till that day, that un- 
fortunate day. I wore it on the night 
of the Mestranza, It was touched by 
his hand, it was pressed by his lips. 
It has been wr aadichee years on / 
companion, m ight, my misery! 
Still she searched every tuft 
of the Poree sues are Sai 
part garden overgrown the path. 
At once she stopped, listened for a mo- 
ment, and then sprang away like a 
startled fawn...‘ Bless my soul,” said 
the Duenna, as she fought her way 
through the thicket, that seemed to 
have an ill-will against her, for she no 
sooner pushed one of the bushes out of 
eee ae a wn gabe into its 
» “Bless my soul, but those young 
girls are all fine and steel ;—mad 
sions from top to toe. And here am T, 
at this hour of the night, without 
like a wild 
beast among these brambles.” ‘The 
lastidea struck y on her'fancy ; 
and as she had of the. traps laid 
for some foxes, that had been lately in 
the grounds, she cried aloud, but all 
the world seemed to have grown deaf. 


However, she at 1 saw a glim) 
of Uphes thsoughs the trantcoasy it on 
the lamp of the pavilion, and after a 
few struggles more and an ave, she 
made her way. to. the building. She 
there found the Lady Rosanna cling- 
ing to one of the pillars, like a fair sta~ 
tue carved of its marble. Her hands 
were stiff, and as cold as ice, but her 
lips burned and arp re sanee ts 
flashed with spiritual brightness. 
sound of some instrument was heard, 
and the Duenna looked round for an 
apparition of at least a dozen cavaliers 
muffled up to the eyes, with flapped 
hats, hanging feathers, and every man 
a sword or guitar in his hand ; but she 
could see nothing more than mys 
old vine waving in the moonlight; wi 
all its leaves as if turned to silver. ‘The 
sound came from beyond the garden 
wall, and she caught the closing words. 
But her eyes were like thine own, 
But his heart was—Oh farewell! 
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. “ My curse light on the Mestranza,. 


and all the 
villainous tunes,” exclaimed 
enna; “* I have been doing 


makers and singers of such 
imed the Du- 


hut dreaming of it these three nights. - 
For the Virgin's sake, my Lady, leave 


this damp , and come into the 
house at once.” She tried: to remove 
her from the spot, but she might as 
easily have moved the pavilion. There 


the fair creature.stood in wild and de-. 


licate. beauty, with her small, white 
arms clung. round the pillar, among 
the clusters of roses ; her face upturn- 
ed, pale as ivory in the moonshine, 
andherrich,raven curls flung back from 
her ears, listening like an enchanted 
being. In a minute or two some loud 


talking, followed by a clash of swords, | 


was heard ; she gave a shriek,—her 
arms sank from the pillar,—and, after 
a few loose and ng steps towards 
the sound, she fell on the turf without 
motion. ! 

» What happened for the rest of the 
evening, I could never learn, nor how 
the Duenna contrived to carry her 
unfortunate young mistress into the 
house, for she could not be much un- 
der sixty, though she confessed only 
to forty, and never exceeded that age 
in my memory. The pao Sees 
was, however, carried into 
ber, and there was great disturbance 
ip the house for some hours. It was 
said that there had been an attack of 
banditti, of which the Captain-Gene- 
ral had information, that some: had 
heen killed, and others taken in chains 
to the Corregidor in Valen¢ia. . At all’ 
events, about midnight the Captain- 


General set off for the city,at. full. 


speed, leaving all his servants armed, 
with strict orders to keep watch. “ Is 
my father gone?” said the Lady Ro- 
sanna, as the horse’s heels echoed down 
the court-yard. These were the first 
words that she had uttered to any li- 
ving soul from the time of her swoon. 
The Duenna, who, though she was a 

woman, was not with- 
out affection, threw her arms round 
the Lady, and, ing into tears, 
thanked all the saints in the calendar 
for her recovery. ‘‘ The Captain-Ge- 
neral is gone,” said the woman ; 
‘* but why does my sweet young lady 
ask that question ?” The Lady Rosanna 


returned no answer, but, rising from > 
to bind oe Bocca | 
over her beautiful: 


her bed, J 
tresses that b 
bosom, like of black satin.. She 
then took from a secret drawer a small 
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. and, putting it in 


eham-. 
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diamond-bilted dagger, drew it out of 
the sheath, looked at it two or three 
times before the lamp, then kissed it, 

e sheath again, 
hid it in her bosom. 

The Duenna saw all this going on; 
but through astonishment and fear 
did not speak a word. At length her 
Lady went to the mirror, and gazing 
at herself for a moment, {and the Du- 
enna afterwards said, that from. what 
reason she knew not, she had-never 
seen her look so beautiful, ) turned 
away with a melancholy smile, as if 
she had taken a last farewell of her 
loveliness,—threw her maniilla_ over. 
her head,—and, with a motion of her 
hand for the Duenna to stay behind, 
went down stairs. 

The old womanafterwards said, that 
she had no power to follow her; but 
that, fora while, something like a cloud 
came over her mind, and she thought 
that she had seen a departing angel. 
She was roused by a glare of light 
through: the chamber ; and, on going 
te the window, saw a crowd of the. 
servants with torches round the Wal- 
loon, who was bearing something in 
his arms, and forcing his way up to 
the hall... Altogether, they ea 
great clamour. She threw on her 
mantilla, and went down, By this 
time the ‘Walloon had made his way 
in. The first object she saw was her 
Lady, in the midst of the crowd, 
standing beside the great table ; and, 
with a faee as pale as ashes, slowly 
raising the cloak off the face of ' what 
seemed one of the dead banditti. For 
half-a-dozen years after, the Duenna 
was famous for telling the story of 
that night ;—how grave and calm 
her Lady looked as she gazed on the 
countenance ;—how she took the ring 
from his finger—the emerald ring— 
and holding it up to Heaven, as if in 
token of marriage, kissed it, and put 
it on her own ;—then, cutting off the 
longest of her own ringlets, laid it on 
his bosom ;—how a blush, like fire, 
covered her faee and bosom when she 
turned round, and saw that the room 
wasfull.—-“‘If I had minded her then,” 
said the Duenna, “ I should have 
gone away with the rest, for she waved 

hand, as if there were a sceptre in 
it.. I would: not, however, leave her 
with a corpse, but staid watehing near 
the door. I believe that, as: I stood 
in the shade, and-made no noise, she 


thought I ‘gomie away; fer then 
she flung houalt upes the body, weep- 
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ing bitterly, and’ saying ‘a thousand 
a things ; from which I learned, 
that she had met him at the Mestranza 
masquerade in’Granada, when he had 
given her the ring, though he had not 
seen her face: that she had been un- 
happy ever since: that she thought 
she bad seen his spirit some evenings 
before, and felt herself under a fate to 
follow him,—with many more wild 
es of the same kind. ‘At length 

I saw her kneel down, and, after @ 
yer, draw the little poniard from 
bosom. As she raised it up, I 
knew it by the glittering of its hilt— 
and ran forwards with an outcry. She 
was probably frightened by the noise, 
for she dropped the weapon on the 
floor, aud fell into my arms. I was 
then in a comfortable situation, with 
a dead. man’ before me, and a dead 
woman hanging over my‘ shoulder. 
However, ‘the Virgin and San Iago, 
the gentlest couple among all’ the 
saints, protected me, and I had scarce- 
ly cast my eye from my Lady on the 
bandit, w. 1 saw the colour come 
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into his lips;—then came a igh ; 
port pe I could “ a sep, wi the 
weight upon me, he opened hi 
lids and stared full in-m bene 
—_ I thought I should -have died. 
ut here again I was mistaken.” The 
Duenna’s story ended in her -leaving 
the bandit, Don Francisco, to tell over 
his adventures to Donna Rosanna ;— 
how he had seen her in the garden ;— 
how he had obtained admission as the 
pedlar ;—how he and the hussar had 
acted the Gitana and the j 
how, on his last serenade, he been 
taken for a robber ;—and how he was 
to win the Captain-General’s sword, on 
her promise of marri Whether 
the lady refused to him in ‘his 
wager, I leave to be decided by all the 
black-eyed and rosy. girls on 
both sidesof the 
I have nothing m 
I am ready to agree with the decision 
of the prettiest, whatever that may be ; 
and that I thank all the Senors present 
for the condescension with which they 
have listened: to an old man’s old tale. 


« 
2 





“© SUFFICIENT UNTO THE DAY IS THE EVIL THEREOF,” 


Oh! by that gracious rule, 
Were we but wise to steer 
On the wide sea of thought— 
What momeitts trouble-fraught 
- Were spared us here! 
But we, (perverse and blind !) 
As covetous of pain, 
Not only seek for more 
Yet hidden, but live o’er : 
The past again. 
This life.is called brief— 
Man on the earth but crawls 
His threescére years and ten, 
At best fourscore—and then 
. The ripe fruit falls. 
Yet, betwixt birth and death, 
Were but the life of man 
By his thoughts measured— 
To what an age would spread 
That little span ! 
There are, who're born and die, 
Eat, sleep, walk, rest between, 
Talk, act by clock-work too, 
So pass in order due ; 
Over the scene. 
With whom the past is past, 
The fature—nothing yet— 
And so from day to a . 
They breathe, till call’d to pay 
The last great , 


Their life in ‘truth is brief— 
A k, a point of time— 
Whether in good old age 
Endeth their pilgrimage, 
* Or in its prime. : 
But other-some there are, 
(I call-them not more wise,) 
In whom the restless mind 
Still lingereth behind, 
Or forward flies. 
With these, things pass away, 
But pas ’ things are not aaa. 
In bag wo'be ame “ 
, hidden de ie’ 
Peete edith 


And there the soul retires 
From.the dull things that are, 
To mingle oft and long, 
With the time hallow:d. throng, 
- Of those that. were. 


There, into life start out 
The scenes long vanished ; 
There we behold again, ~~ 
The forms that have long lain 
Among the dead. 
We feel their grasp of love, 
We meet their beaming eye, 
We hear their voice—ah, no !— 
*T was our own murm’ring low, 
Venenannae 
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Sufficient unto the Day és the Evil thereof. 


The watch that ticks so loud, 

The winding it for one 

‘Whose hand 

And then—the fearful guess— 
*¢ Ere this hath run—” 


The shutter, half unclosed 
As the night wears away, 
The fow that Winger pet” 
w that linger 
To welcome a 
The moon, so oft invoked, 
That th no relief, 
From which, with sick’ning sight 
We turn, as if its light 
‘But mock’d our grief— 
Oh! never after dawn 
For us the east shall streak, 


again, 
With the same thoughts as then, 
pale day break— 
The desolate awakening, 
When first we feel a 
«« Dread memories” are these ! 
Yet who for heartless ease 
‘Would exchange one? 


These are the soul’s hid wealth— 

Relics embalm’d with tears— 
Anon her curious eye 

The depth of years. 

And there, in earl 

naateh tact dee notes 
Blue skies, and sun-bright bowers 
Reflected—and tall rs, 
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But heavy clouds collect 
Over that bright blue sky ; 
And rough winds rend the trees, 
And lash the seas 
To billows high. 
And then, the last thing seen 
By that dim light, may be 
( With helm and rudder Tost) 
A lone wreck tempest tost 
On the dark sea. 


Thus doth the soul extend 
Her brief existence here,— 
Thus multiplieth she, 
€ Yea to infinity,) 
The short career. 


Presumptuous and unwise !— 
As if the present sum 
Were little of life’s woe, 
Why seeketh she to know 
Ills yet to come? 


Look up, look up, my soul ! 
To loftier mysteries— 
Trust in His word to thee, 
Who saith “ All tears shall be 
Wiped from all eyes.” 


And when thou turnest back, 
Oh! what can chain thee here ?) 
Seek out the spots of light 
On “‘ Mem’ry’s waste,” yet bright: 
Or if too near 


To desolate plains they lie 
All dark with guilt and tears,— 
Still, still retrace the past, 
Till thou alight at last 
On life’s first years. 


There not a passing cloud 
Obscures the-sunny scene : 
No blight on the. young tree : 
No thought of ‘* what may be,” 
Or what hath been. 


But all is hope—not hope— 
For all = are er. 
No—peace without alloy, 


And innocence and joy, 
In the young breast.— 


And all confiding love, 

And holy i ce— 
Thrice-bl veil ! soon torn 
From eyes foredoom’d to mourn 

or Man’s offence.— 


Oh! thither, w irit ! 

Flee from ‘his world defiled, — 
How oft heart-sick, and sore 
I’ve wisli’d I were once more 

A little child ! 
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THE ANGLO-FLORENTINE. 


every now and then mentally exclaims, 
“So! I am now in Florence.” His 
soul is elevated within him ; and he 
looks around with a face brimful of 
complacent satisfaction. By and bye, 
the stirrings of a noble ambition are 
at work ; and a notable e in his 
sannere and habits wre eis by 
eviden ing to catch the air of { 
+: a eecbel? se 


own conceit, he breathes, moves, and 
but rather timid English. travellers, 
atly inclined to follow 


is exan itate, from supposing 
that the object in view is of difficult 
sttai t. In order to remove their 
tprehensions and to assist them in 


ir efforts to onal that desirable 
finish, the true Florentine cut, I beg 
leave to to them a few simple 

a ee er 
me by a or 
his tact and closeness of o ation, 
and who has for a long time been a re- 
sident in Tuscany. 


Rutz I. 
The dress of the aspirant ought to 
be recherché ;—due allowance being 
made for a certain classical negligence. 


Il. ; 

Travellers are very apt of a morning 
to wear the black neckcloth—a 
usage for which 1 am well aware they 
have very great authorities. I am not- 
withstanding of opinion, that the black 
silk neckcloth ought now to be discard- 

asan “t high by far too : ane 
q t orange-coloured si 
landkerchief, or a fine muslin one, de- 
roast spotted, may be worn in its 
~ 


ITT. 
The white neckcloth exhibited at 
i , or in a neglige 
ckoned a very safe 
and appropriate wear. It is in perfect 


keeping Kim Shee renee and is 
more suitable an ue 
handkerchief that-can be — oe 


IV. 

Certain ingenious and < i 
Anglo-Florentines -ha¥e proposed t' 
the neckcloth should be laid aside ; 
and, that both as a street and conver- 
sazione usage, the shirt-collar should 
be worn as the sole covering of the 
neck. The idea is a classical one ; and 
the aspirant ought to know, that 
though, as a mode, it has not hitherto 
been countenanced to the extent its, 
persone had hoped for, he may still 
cy i ise it, as oo et he 
pleases, in his own apartment, lookin; 
out at his windew, or ing over his 
balcony with a friend. In the last si- 
nation, parieulen: » he may frequent- 
et uce it with very considerable 

ect. 


V. 

The hat should be worn slightly in- 
clined to gp ca: mide 96 the head— 
a tion indicative, it is r 
Nirah poe Sal amps 
penetration. 


VI. 

Short coats being a distinguishi 
appendage of the base mechanical, or 
sporting traveller, it necessarily fol- 
lows, long coats, or frocks, can 
alone be tolerated. 


VII. 
A quizzing-glass, or spectacles, are 
absolutely indispensable. An aspirant 
may as well have no eyes at all, 49 


vided with. the one or 
other of these necessary adjuvants of 
vision. ‘ 


VII... 

The demeanour ought to be stu- 
diously bland and courteous, with a 
slight demonstration of conscious di 
nity ; and all intercourse, even wi 
the lowest persons, should be marked 
by a certain suavity of tone and ex- 
pression. Consequently, in. passing 
rencounters, with tine abigails 
and soubreites, the small endearments 
of agentle smile, and the innocent epi- 
thet cara, may upon 


them. Any farther notice of them, 





however, would not only be improper, 
but highly unbecoming an aspirant af- 
ter the honours of classical gusto and 
refinement. 


TXe) 0. 2. 
All violent emotions, excepting those 
of admiration, ought to be carefully 
suppressed. 


xX. 

- Loud hing is h indecorous ; 
nor Should she So over be relax- 
ed into a broad expression of mirth. 
On the other hand, smiles of urbanity, 
and the delicate ironical sneer, are 
conceded ad henna? j—nay, their fre- 
quent, or itual assumption, is 
strongly recommended. 

I farther recommend, as important 


subjects for study and practice, 


' XI. 

The fixed conoscente stare. When 
duly executed, the eye-brows are at 
the same time-knit, or the skin of the 
forehead elevated into wrinkles: In 
the former case, a more intense per- 
ception and a more decided spirit of 
i tion are indicated. In the 
latter case, the attention seems less 
strongly awakened ; but much that is 
. delicate in remark, and nice in appre- 
ciation, may be going forward. ~ 

N.B.—It ought not to be forgotten, 
that the corrugation of the brow, in the 
second ¢ase. is ety nis of ambigu- 
ous interpretation ; for many ignorant 
persons mechanically practice it after 
i a ae and while 
under their first feelings of stupid in- 
discriminate amazement. 


XII. 
The conoscente peer. 
It is performed by first nearly clo- 
sing the eyes, and then quickly re- 
cinta @ 


When the aspirant repeats the 
three or four times in + veo og 
while continuing to at one parti- 
cular object, he rarely fails of doi 
himself an infinite deal of credit wi 
the uninitiated by-stander. 


eraneret XIII. 

“ “The close compression of the lips, or 

the fast setting together of the teeth— 
'; ‘the shutting of the one ‘eye, 

Whille the entite ons of examination 
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ation to the open eye of one or both 
hands rounded into the form of a hol- 
low tube ; one of the hands held up 
arch-wise before the eyes, so as to re- 
te at pleasure the admission of 
ight and various other conoscente mo- 
tions in almost constant requisition du- 
ring a critical survey, ought to be quite 
familiar to the aspirant ; and, in order 
that he may learn to execute them with 
a graceful dexterity, it were right that 
he should practise them before a mir- 
tor for two or three hours every day. 


XIV. 

Fits of pensiveness or abstraction. 

Those of a lighter description, easily 

t on and off, and never Cipinaiiting 
into the deep brown study of the ma- 
thematician or politician, are extreme- 
ly graceful in certain situations. Some 
skill and address are required for their 


proper management. 
ans their continuance, the eyes 

may be thrown upwards to the hea- 
vens, straight forwards, or downwards. 
If the eyes be fine, and of a clear li- 
pny blue, they are much better in the 

rst of these directions. If of a pier- 
cing black, they may be thrown into 
the second. If of an ordinary colour, 
and without much ex ion, the 
may be turned downwards.—It is ad- 
visable also, to place the fore and mid- 
dle fingers of the right hand along the 
right temple ; or, to rest the head gen- 
tly between the thumb and first and 
second fingers of either hand, placed in 
the middle of the forehead. Some 
persons are in the habit of applying 
the fore-finger of the right hand along 
the right side of the nose ; but this is 
injudicious, and ought on no account 
to be imitated. 


Humming two or three bars of an 
Italian air. 

There are few occasions where it 
may not be happily introduced. It 
amply supplies the lack of conversa- 
tional talents, and of most others na- 
tural or acquired. A person, therefore, 
who possesses in but a passable degree 
this exquisite accomplishment, may 
fearlessly present himself in any given 
circle of the beau monde. I need hard- 
ly add, that some at least of the notes 
to be sung should be given strisciando 
—that is to say; sliding and softening 
them ‘elegantly into each other. 
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Xvi. 
There ought alwa 
the parlour of the 
ly bound copies of Dante, Petrarch, 
y Breves ‘Tasso, and Alfieri ; the lives 
of the Italian painters ; descriptive ca- 
of museums, &c. &c: It is ab- 
solutely necessary that he pretend a 
keen relish for the two authors first 
mentioned ; and whether he ever read 
. them or not, he ought frequently to be 
found by his visitors with the one book 
or the other lying before him. 


XVII. 

But here let me caution him against 
devoting himself exclusively to parti- 
cular kinds of virtu ; let him become 
neither an absolute man of letters, nor 
an antiquarian, nor a picture-hunter, 
nor a collector of statues. For, by so 
doing, he will render himself incapa- 
ble of acquiring that composite airi- 
brlianey, that imnpalpeble varnish of 

iancy, that impa varnish 0: 
eo a but imefinable gusto, 
which form the essential constituents 
of the Anglo-Florentine character. 

Keeping aloof, therefore, from the 
dust of old lumber rooms, from the 
contamination of rusty antique ar- 
mour, oil-paint, and stucco, let him 

less decorate his apartments 
with neat casts of the Venus de Medi- 
cis, the- Apollo Belvedere, and the 
Torso, and let him scatter around it a 
few mosaic bijour. . It will also be of 
material advantage to procure one or 
two small pictures by eminent mas- 
ters. These, if too dear for purchase, 
may be hired perhaps for the occa- 
sion ; but instead of being hung upon 
the walls, so as to advance the com- 
mon and vulgar claim to notice, let 
them be laid down with a seeming 
carelessness upon a table, or set upon 
their ends, or placed oyer the chimney 
with the back, not the forepart of 
their frames turned towards the spec- 
tator : let them, in short, be disposed 
in that manner, which appears least to 
court, while it the more effectually ex- 
cites curiosity. 


XVIII. 

The Italian lan must of course 
be an object of iar predilection, 
and when English is spoken, it ought 
to be used merely as the external 
frame work, or setting, for enchasing 


the more ious jewellery of Italian 
oie @ paweam. . 


to be lying in 
rant, handsome- 
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a ary cases, however, it = 
perf i not to empl e 
Italian datateely, even when ad - 
son spoken tois an Englishman. Thus 
in the case, 

Ist, Of swearing, 

Should the aspirant be inclined to 
this practice, let him take heed how 
he indulge in English oaths : per Buc- 
col Be ge diamine! Dio Santo! 
&c. will be found infinitely more har- 
monious and appropriate. : 

2d, Of exclamations in general. 

These must invariably be vented in 
Italian. Thus, grief may be announ- 
ced by an ohime ! approbation and de- 
light by a bravo! ce enforced by 
a zitto! and folly reprimanded by a 
che bestialita ! 

3d, Of salutations. 

Nothing can be more wretchedly 
tame than to accost an Englishman in 
Florence with a good morning, and 
how do ye do: the buon giorno, and 
come sta, have from time immemorial 
been established in their place. 


XIX. 

An essential grade in the progress of 
the aspirant consists in his admission 
into a certain number of conversa- 
ziont and accademie, and though his 
intercourse with the Florentine beau 
monde may still be very limited, it is 
incumbent on him to represent himself 
as fort repandu among its best and 
highest circles. 

The conversazione is the grand 
theatre of the Anglo-Florentine’s dis- 
play. There he is'to be seen standing 
with submissive softness of manner, 
tempered by occasional gleams of re- 
collected confidence : his body sway- 
ed with an almost im tible bend 
forwards : his eye in with mild 
but quick and comprehensive glance 
the whole of the con ted guests ; 
resting next, with a but modest 
earnestness on a fair Signorina, until, a 
mutual recognition having taken place 
between them, it drop with ambigu- 
ously recondite meaning on the ground. 
Gradually he moves himself from his 
position, and gliding to another part of 
the room, begins to involve himself 
with a happy ubiquity in each, particu- 
lar set of the company. He listens to 
il Signor Abbate, who, after detailing 
some threadbare anecdote of Dante or 
Machiavelli, announces the intended 
publication of a volume of sonnets by 
a literary friend. He requests the 
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Abbé would receive his subscription. 
He accosts with a ing freedom 
il Signur Conte, draws him upon the 


im t subject of his aching 
pr sitesi anole some’ questions 
upon the management of his vineyards, 
and ime gre produced on his estate, 
and finishes by requesting his accept- 
ance of an English new t fowl- 
ing-piece. He arrests t 
la Signora Marchesa, proceeds to eu- 
logise her bonnet or her shawl, and 
even descends to her shoes ; and as she 
answers him, feeds on the musical va- 
cuity of her repli He stumbles on 
a natural philosopher, having 
heard from him a disquisition on the 
merits of Galvani and Volta, and ha- 
pa fpr to their praises, is grati- 
in return with a mawkish enco- 
mium on Newton and Davy. He ap- 
proaches a young lady eminent ( 
report) as a Musician, a painter, and 
an improvisatrice ; he observes a chair 
ly in aa meg pes sn 
a » an e ineffa- 
tle, imamadixtely fills it. This is the 
pearly moment, the radiant trium- 
t pene. of A Florentine en- 
joyment. Viewing 
trusively, his head towards her in pro- 
it moves a little more round, a 
more yet, and tly it nearly 
meets her en face. His eyebrows are 
slightly knit, then eley His bead 
is thrown back, is now reared up. 
Now his chin is pushed forward. Now 
are his eyes rapidly cast round the 
room, reverting almost immediately 
the prime object of his attention. 
They do not, fix upon a particular fea~ 
ture, or a particular region of her per~ 
son, but go coursing up and down the 
whole of it; they are now at her el- 
bow, the next moment at her feet, and 
from thence they shoot up suddenly to 
her face. His countenance in the mean 
time assumes a smile of celestial good 


The Anglo-Florentine. 


regard of sligh 
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humour, the expression of which is 
modified at times by a curling down 
of the lips as if in 
But is he silent on 
no! at a little distance, it is true, you 
only see his lips move, but go nearer, 
and their piano acce:ts may be heard. 
Accompanying them with a flutteri 
of his umed. handkerchief, and a 
ight ishing exposure of his dia. 
mond ring, he continues to prattle on 
in a current of small neatly pointed 
questions, mingled with scintillations 
of petty remark and diminutive criti. 
cism, and variegated by the florets of 
a superficial but ornate adulation, 

n the Florentine has be- 
gun to identify himself with the na- 
tive inhabitants of the place, and even 
some time before the period of his 
supposed naturalization, he must have 
become the zealous advocate of Italian, 
and the opponent of English charac. 
ter, manners, and customs. He must 
have igvoures to on ag yeti 
ness, the reflective sse, the 
rent humility, and absence of selfith. 
ness discoverable in his adopted coun- 
trymen. He must have become the 
pike ar gil of the ah 5 some 
nure dé. possessed by talian 
female, pty must unceasingly be draw 
ing comparisons between her unaffect- 

ness, extraordinary candour and 
naivet?, warm sensibility and natural 
gusto, and the cold unmeaning re. 
serve, odious prudery, defective feeling, 
and glaring awkwardness, of the Eng- 
lishwoman. Having advanced thus 
in his probationary career, he may 
be pronounced duly qualified for ate 
taining a chief object of his ambition, 
and by many regarded as the summus 
honor, the apex of Anglo-Florentine 
dignity,—I mean the enviable office of 
cavaliere servente. 


Sterano MEIKLE. 
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‘Sea-Side Sketches. 
SEA-SIDE SKETCHES. 
THE SHIPWRIGHT’S YARD. 


Near @ crew amphibious in the docks - 

Rear for the sea, those castles on the stocks : 

See! the long keel, which soon the waves must hide, 
See! the strong ribs, which form the roomy side, 
Bolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke, 

And planks, which curve and crackle in the smoke: 
Around the whole rise cloudy wreathes, and far 
Bear the warm purgence of o’er-boiling tar. 


Tuere was always something that 
took my fancy, even from my child- 
hood, in a shipwright’s yard. It is a 
combination of pic ue materials, 
and I ama dear lover of the graphic 
art.  It.is a busy cheerful scene, and 
so much of the valetudinarian has al- 
ways hung about me, that objects from 
without, capable of enlivening the spi- 
tits, have never been unwelcome. It 
is generally a healthy spot ; for, whe- 
ther the effluvia of boiling pitch have 
or have not the anti-hectic properties 
which have been attributed to it, yet, 
at least, if acts as a corrective of many 
worse sorts of aroma, which float a- 
tound the outlets of every town ; and 
at all events the detergent tide washes 
the base of the yard at its regular pe- 
riodical visit, twice apy? te , bring- 
ing with it that deligh feeling of 
freshness which so peculiarly belongs 
We cesta as far fencing” tthe 
an or resting at 
pe a wk since a seat is al- 
ways at hand within its circuit,—a 
block of wood, an old windlass, the 

piece of timber, a prostrate 

mast or spar, a boat past service, and 
now upside down, or any other 
of a long list of sea-side et cetera. It 
is, too, a fit and fertile station, in 
which one may inane one’s musing 
mood ; the which present them- 
selves are capable of supplying matter 
for thinking down hours to moments, 
if he who sits there have but “ the 
vision and the faculty divine,” and be 
ihe 3 She ne Be Denying them into 
lay. What more pregnant hint for re- 
Hection , than those inhabitants of the 
sea, manufactured from the produce of 
our feudal forests, and whichareherein 
embryo? The sight of them ts 
the far-off Sage wl thelone - 
stretching coasts, i watery 4 
dernesses, the uncouth nations and 
Y dation” tig tate, th 

lement” may visit, the 

perilous: * path in the great waters” 


stocks, where they 


‘to the shapeless 


CrasBe’s Borough, Letier I. . 
which it may be their hap te tra4 
verse; the strange, and $0 Nidhi 
almost unimaginable, disasters which 
they may be destined to’encounter ; a 
thought also is likely to arise of the 
i life of seamen—never a day 
hardly in the same of the globe, 
and yet alwa Fiedbel tata the same 
narrow dwelling—rovers, alwa 
at home—visitors of the whole world, 
and yet never out of their own micro- 
cosm—surely, if we chew the cud up- 
on these topics, here is fall occupation 
for a vacant half hour or so, and no 
unpleasing vehicle for the spirit’s 
shorter excursions ; 
&& ry fancy, like the finger of a 


Runs the great circuit, and is still at home.” 
And I, too, may as well return more 
immediately to the subject before me. 
The with which I have been 
most familiar is a comparatively small 
one, on the southern coast of 
shire, and planted at the foot of a bo« 
rough town, which is built beside an 
inlet from the sea. Its most magnifi- 
cent effort has never aimed at more 
than the construction of a brig for the 
coal trade ; and even the building of a 
ship of this size has always been an 
uncommon. occurrence in this unam- 
bitious establishment. Sloops, cutters, 
yachts, and other one-masted vessels 
are the more usual occupants of the 
* rise like exhala- 
tions from the formal of planks 
and beams which are around the 
remises ; while an undergrowth of 
ts is continually going forward in 
play: gar cage Naya shana ard, 
from the slim fish- hen de 
with neither 
head nor stern. our 
itself admits not of the larger kinds 
shipping— 
* sre GPO NP IR FE EP 
ws, 
Hoys, pinks, and sloeps, brigs, brigantines, 


and snows.”” 
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reach, where many a s0- 
has 
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uch a name as Beaulieu, given, doubt- 
while Norman-French was the 

if of the land, for it is a place 
of antiquity. It is seated where the 
river curves and spreads into a bay— 
oaken coverts feather down to the wa- 
ter’s edge—relics of an abbey are on 
the bank—the priot’s house is still 
habitable, and still retains its monas- 
tic look of seclusion : for walls heavi- 
ly loaded with ivy still girdle it in ; 
and the visitor is stilladmitted through 
a cautious-looking postern in a vener- 
able outer lodge. A mile or more 
down the water is Bucklershard, and 
whenever a launch took place there, 
the place was a focus of attraction for 
miles around, and the day & noticeable 
one with those to whom sights were 


' Four or five of our largest men-of- 
war have I seen taking their first steps 
upon the waters from that spot. Our 

to the scene of actiow was of 


some eight miles’ length ; and was, 


not the least delightful 
of ‘the day's Setveation 7 abd" 


ma well have happened, that the 

eagerness of boyish impatience did not 
it at 

way lay 


in the account. The 
the skirts of the New 

Forest ; and, throughout, we ‘were 
within view of the Solent Sea, as the 
chamiel which divides the isle of Wight 
: "Spits, and The Mother 
‘Spi |, a : - 


pl 


from under the net-work of ivy, to re- 
mind the traveller that it was not a 
mere secular farm in the olden time. peace. 


To Bucklershard we came at last, (I 
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is the unpretending I speak 
you inet bet Bae a 
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of youthful feelings,) after be- 
ing almost in despair of reaching it, 
a te'weary of seeing oak after oak 
fringing the broad green-sward, which 
is so amply conceded on either hand 
of the public roads made in the neigh- 


> bourhood of our royal forests. A crowd 


= there before ee The om 
of preparation she that somethin 
was going forward. The noise of the 
mallet and the axe rose above the hum 
of the throng. The glorious spectacle, 
which was the cause of our visit; tower- 
ed ‘in solemn grandeur over all the 
inferior‘enticements for curiosity, and 
was riow right before us. The soft 
flowing tide was watched with much 
anxiety ; and the moment duly came 
at which it rose to its appointed height. 
Then was the instant of intensest in- 
terest. At the first suspicion that the 
massive fabric was believed to move, 
the hush was simultaneous. But it is 
as well for me not to attempt to ex- 
press the sensations of those few se- 
conds, while the paragraphs of Mr 
Campbell, in which he speaks of wit- 
nessing ‘‘ the spectacle of the launch- 
ing of a ship-of-the-line,” are within 
my reach. “ Of that spectacle, I never 
can forget the impression. When the 
vast bulwark sprang from her cradle, 
the calm water, on which she swung 
majestically round, gave the imagina- 
tion a contrast of the stormy element, 
on which she was soon to ride. All the 
days of battle and nights of danger she 
had to encounter—all the ends of the 
earth which she had to visit—and all 
that she had to do and suffer for her 
country, rose in awful presentiment 
before my mind ; and when’ the heart 
gave her a benediction, it was like one 
pronounced upon a living being.” 

Those, however, were the sights of 
a few high-days and holidays, remem- 
berable as epochs in one’s mind, like a 
victory, a bridal, or a birth. It is not 
very likely that any of us should see 
many more launches of line-of-battle- 
ships ; and I am past the age when the 
sight would strike with the force it did 
upon the youngling imagination. The 
war is over, and the first start of a new 
natioral bulwark of heart-of-oak, must 
be, under present circumstances, a rare 
incident. 

But the activity of the less pretend- 
ing spot to which I po ino to 
conduct you, is not diminished by the 

. My business lies with things 
of more “ common growth” ‘than se- 
11 
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venty-fours. and three-deckers. Let 
us return to the ceiperiets 5 at 
my native place, where timed 
hi ~ vtilent and sithough they 
hardly ever silent ; they 
be not in fabricating an. ob- 
ject of surprise or of such stu 


magnitude as shall engage our hts 


for a longer time than we stay there, 
yet we shall see enough to reward at- 
tention for the brief space we devote 
to the observation of them. 
Come sit down beside me on the in- 
viting bend of this piece of seasoned 
tinber. .I.am not going to talk learn- 
edly of maritime architecture—do not 
expect that I can enter upon the mys- 
teries.of triangular trussing and other 
astute inventions to ward off the dan- 


ger of hogging-; nor can I explain the 


different parts and uses of a ship’s 
skeleton, nur of its equipment when 
its thews and sinews are complete— 
for, woe is me! never was there a na- 
tive of the sea-shore who knew less of 
naval evolutions or of the sailor’s vo- 
cabulary. I have been indolently 


*¢ Contented to enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 


A shipwright’s yard is not a school 
where “pon an in science ;—but it is 
to me a mere moving picture ; a scene 
of active animal life, which gives a fil- 
lip to the spirits ; a net of old associa- 
tions, which catches and: detains my 


thoughts till I let them fly at liberty 
again ; a sober sort of peep-show, into posture 


which I am by sufferance allowed to 
gaze idly, while I sit and regain breath , 


‘and rest my feet, a little wearied by 


their previous ramble. 
What then have we now before us ? 


The centre of the piece is a half-finish- 


ed yacht, about which the workmen are 
swarming like bees—there is one de- 
scending by that pliant board, towhich, 
with a ’s looseness of tread, he 
Fe ee eo tripping with 
the regular rise and fall of his vibra- 


ting . Our music is the reci- 
en cleall ts hamumenrititions tn tae 
treenails which fasten on the outer 
planks, with a low under-song from 
yonder shi roofed saw-pit, where 
the trunk. 

a loaf is, when it is metamorphosed 


into a of bread and butter. To 
the right there squats a low building, 


which is almost all chimney—it has 


indeed a most wide-throated vomitory, 
Vow XI. 


tobe sure, for so tiny an edifice ; its 
ise we should 


Cen Soe Pe ee 
discern it is a 
heating pitch, cbicbolennet is reek-~ 
immentiog cloud wafts itself hither, and 
brings what Crabbe denominates “the 
pungence of o’erboiling tar.” -‘This.to 
many noses. is .as tas “ the 
we. possess a. y 
my sero mr res ee wr 
genus, species, which ; com- 
ise the pite: ighting olfactories. 
What anliapaidhatie of materials 
for a rich foreground! but above all 
the jumble, rises a most. venerable 
-wi Look, how ‘the veteran is 
scarred, and seamed, and care mee | 
many a year’s exposure to beam 
— would § an —s 
study for a painter; all edginess, 
stiff perpendicularity, all rawness of 
tint is gone—it looks scarcely as if it 
were fixed there by the hand of man, 
but rather as if it were the bole of 
some mnighty tree, still anehored in its 
original site by still-existing roots, but 
whose body was felled at mid-height 
full a century ago. A figure-head or 
two past service, mutilated anchors, 
well-japanned tar barrels, ‘buoys, 
blocks, and other wrought and un- 
wrought wood in all its shapes, may be 


combined as you , for they meet 
the eye in ork soo all sles At 
our back (but we may turn.round, for 
ee admits of any 

_work-shop of the 


just as convenience i 

in the question of their erection, sym- 

metry was allowed to have no vote 

= aneaie and bloerions 
ie Wi ears, yno 

either ridge de caedh in perfect 

with the horizon. The bricks which 


a tree is treated much as © 
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flag—an an ~ 

haps a ht in portrait, w 
Jack’s pig-tail is the best part of the 
. renal Sane Sane 
nailed up a specimen of sea-port plea~ 
santry, a printed sheet of ‘‘ Rules for 
the Club,” —no ill-humoured 


piece of banter on those professores 
emeriti of naval science, whom one 
meets on ev 
our coast—jolly, comfi 


quay and wharf along 
ortable-looking 
ei-devant watermen, who, by means 
of “ Trinity-money,” and other wind- 
falls, happen to be in easy circum- 
stances, and who are, oy mp a 
pressed by need to tug at the oar, an 
owner with their pipesas look- 
ers-on, but must not, if the ‘* Rules” 
speak true, do aught useful or labori- 
ous, lest they be ejected from the fra- 
ternity. $ 
I think we have sat still long enough, 
and, as I.am going to speak of my re- 
-_ ant we may as well walk. 
though I am candid enoug 
puesnee Se0 I ponnie lion’s share 
in the confab, is an open space 
ia ecm hcl dtetioetons 


pag. ine the operations carried 

on in this homely arena, i 
ing a ship is the most i 
rly. if seaerk Seales 
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the splendour of the process we allude 
to, if one can get an unobstructed sight 
of it from an opposite bank ! The huge 
black vessel, looking still more vast in 
the indistinctness caused by the smoke 
and. the night-gloom, is the. back. 
ground which sets off the Rembrandt 
glow of the lustrous part of the pic. 
ture. The workmen are on a floating 
raft or stage—ever and anon, fi 
of furze, ‘‘ soon kindled and soon 
spent,” are raised to where the brush 
is busy with the half-melted pitch, 
and the rapid blaze which spires up- 
ward or spreads in lambent flames up- 
on the surface of the ship, helps to 
give fluidity to the tenacious ‘varnish 
that it may be evenly spread. But 
how striking is the instant of com- 
bustion !—how singular the illumina- 
tion !—the cenflagration is at the very 
edge of the water, so that there is a 
double glory. Not only have we the 
steady beauty of the reality in the 
scene upon the raft, but a more daz- 
zling spectacle in the flickering and 
vision-like reflection from .the tide, 
whose waters give the firelight back, 
but not unaltered. For though one 
flash of brilliance quivers with not 
many breaks immediately beneath the 
busy raft, yet around is a circle of 
ing corruscations dancing and 
twinkling on the ae of the restless 
ripple. I,have watched the proceed- 
ings till nought but a few sparkles was 
visible inthe little stove on the float- 
ing stage ; their horizontal motion and 
the sound of a dipping pole would 
then warn me that the workmen were 
pushing for the dock, and had sus- 
pended their labours for the night. 
An incident happened in my pre- 
sence in this very yard which cannot 
easily be forgotten by me, for terror 
intruded itself where only the gaiety 
Ceara was thought of by the 
beholders. It was at the launching of 
a two-masted vessel destined for the 
coal-trade. Contrary to the custom in 
this part.of the kingdom, she was rig- 
ged upon the stocks, as I understand 
is commonly done in the north of 
England, and so like Minerva from 
the brain of Jove sprang forth full- 
armed—or if that is too bellicose a si- 
mile, let us say, that like a butterfly 
she issued forth with wings ready for 
unfurling and for pr ing on an 
immediate excursion. She went off in 


- good style, amid the cheers of as 


an assemblage as our little town co 
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muster, atid with not a few men and 
maidens embarked in her. She glided 
down—the temporary cradle accom- 
panying her and disparting on all sides 
after the plunge, and rising to the sur- 
face in many a junk—and the ship was 
now apparently triumphant and out of 
peril in the midst of the river. In or- 
der to try how she balanced herself, 
the crew on board to rock her 
by running, all hands, from side to 
side,—this was persistetl in too long, 
particular 9 ene was found to be 
what is here lop-sided,—for at 
poe em armel wrt erence A 
faulty quarter, and carried her so 
far over that the keel throughout was 
nearly seen, (some said it was quite, 
and saaste‘lay neatly parallel wie 
the seawall on the opposite shore ; 
and thus she hung unmoving I know 
not exactly how long—but in such a 
crisis moments are i t portions 
of time—and then, as if relenting, she 
swung slowly back and reco her- 
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self, to the great satisfaction of the ad- 
venturers within her, who had no far- 
verilous trial of her want of equibian 
perilous tri want i ; 
‘< Who'd have thought,” ‘at ox old : 
shipmaster at my elbow, ‘‘ that she'd . 
have righted? I declare my heart was. 
up in-my mouth, all the time she 
hung back.” I doubt whether I have 
sranheartngrsianedl tpegrapebes sh 

un I. have spoken of, 
as the consternation of the minute still 
causes me to have of this.. Had she 
been swamped, and a few hundred 
weight would have turned the. scale, 
many lives would probably have been 
lost. 

Now then I have had my walk and- 
my breathing time—I have introduced 
you to the old spot, with which I have, 
many associations of pleasurable hours. 
I have had all the to myself (per- 


haps this may be more literally true 
than I could wish )—so I think we will 
now leave the Shipwright’s Yard. 





CALCUTTA. 


CuartTer E.—Tue Lanpine. 
Boatswain.—Down with the topmast, yare; lower, lower, bring her to try with 


main course. 


In the year 1818, being ordered 
from Madras to Penang, we stood out 
to sea with the S.W. monsoon, which 
blows for one half of the year in those 
seas. For the first two days we got on 
smoothly en ,» but to is the 
morning of the 
increase, — at eight _ of the 
morning watch, it blew a gale. 
Top-gallan -* 
scrapers, had been taken in during 
watch, and a single reef in vee 
sails had made the ship snug for the 
time; but thesky looked still so threat- 
ening, that the master, a cautious old 
Seutchanany, brought up in the Baltic 
trade, hinted that it t be as well 
poreravta-~A sails nes and 

it was appa- 
rently "a The Captain, 
however, who had never learned to 
discriminate between caution and cow- 
ardice, swore that she shewed as lit- 
tle muslin as the weather required, and 
what she could not carry she ee 
drag. About an hour after thi 


the wind began to ends 


t sails, royals, and —_ q 
e 


Tempest. 


which gave way before a sudden gust, 
not uncommon in these latitudes ; the 
main top-sail at the same instant was: 
split from clue to earing, and shaken 
to shreds before it be unbent. 
Whilst laying nearly on her) beam 
truck her on the 


weather, and we bore up to repair da~ 
mages. On sounding the well, we 
found much more’ water in the hold 
than had been anticipated, which 
induced rs to = that we had 
sprung a ‘ 1s poet aig sur 
mise was fully confirmed by finding, 
that, by the most laborious pumpi 
during the half of the watch, we 
barely keep the ship free.. Under these 
circumstances the page deemed. it 
expedient to run for the Hoogly, and 
we shaped our course acotmtingh . 
When we arrived 
Black Pagodas, we fe 





y might have been 
that i 


gone out of use of late among the nau- 
tieal officers of the Hon. India C 
8 service. 
y in the morning we descried a 
vessel a~head, which on coming up 
‘to be a pilot schooner (by the 
who 


pilot schooners here are all brigs,) 
sent a pilot on board to’ take 


charge of the ship, and by ten 4.m. we’ 


ahaa dane ttmeonon 
chorage e island of Saugur. All 
hands were now turned to, to find the 
leak, and as in the course of the search 
it was discovered that right under the 
counter dry rot had commenced its 

it was resolved to proceed to 


ravages, 

Caleutta with as little delay as possi- 
ble, and I was ordered off to ! 
accommodations for the crew while 


the ship might be in dock. 
On the pil 


pilot's coming on board we 
were most anxious to obtain intelligence 
of theresult of the Marattah campaign, 
which (though we were not aware of 
it) had been brought to a most'suc- 
cessful termination by the political 
and military skill of the Governor-Ge- 
neral. But I had ever found pilots 
miserably deficient in news, and those 
of the , though better appoint- 
ed, do not in this respect ‘either 
their sable brethren of the West In- 
dia Islands, or their silent sulky ten- 
breeched compeers of the Scheldt or 
Helder. g 


In answer to our queries he said, 
estes ees i 
] ting up about the 
tat awhether the Gooekah, or Garvow, 
or maul hills, he could not take 


where, it was said, that the people were 
a-going to present him with a sword, 


or an address, or a speechification, or 
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last demonstration of satisfaction I 
‘ should have expected from theCalcutta 
’ folks, as I understood that they had but 
' few prayers to spare upon any occasion. 
“ Why, master,” said he, “ that there 
the case once; but all 
is now ; for some time 
back they had got out a bishop, and a 
bishop’s mate; and a second mate, and 
a Scotch padré, and what with them, 
and the: missionaries who had come 
out 'to convert the black fellows, the 
people are like to become a d—d sight 
too ‘sacreligious, (sanctimonious ?”) 
But notwithstanding this good gentle- 
man’s ities of information, 
and the number, zeal, and talents of 
their spiritual instructors, I did not 
quit Calcutta with any violent appre- 
hensions of its worthy inhabitants fall- 
ing into the sin of becoming righteous 
overmuch. 

As I knew nothing of the country, 
I repaired on board the pilot vessel 
to obtain information how to proceed, 
and had the good luck to find three 
young gentlemen who had been ona 
cruize for the recovery of their health. 
They were just sitting down to tiffin, 
(a meal which corresponds to our 
lunch) and if I might judge from their 
appetites, had perfectly obtained the 
purpose of their voyage. T'wo of these 
were young civilians of the Honoura- 
ble Company’s service, called writers ; 
the third was'a mercantile man, who, 
from his Israelitish cast of features, I 
took for a Jew, more particularly when 
his companions addressed him by the 
style and title of Moses. But on hearing 
his voice, I immediately recognized the 
tones of my own country. It was only 
my ignorance of the country that could 
have excused this blunder as to the 
gentleman’s nation. In Calcutta, there 
are no Jews (by birth,) but they are 
not missed, as their functions are most 
ably ne by the native Sircars 
—— and European agents. 

These gentlemen received me with 
the greatest politeness, and on hearing 
my errand, told me, ‘that if I would 
as tiff ne them, they would 

ly to take me over to’ Kedgeree 
ina fistiing-boat they had detained for 
that purpose, where they’ said’ they 
had a bungalow or budgerow, or some 
name of that kind, that would take us 
to Calcutta ; after ing ‘my ob- 
ligations, I sat down an made a meal, 
that; but for ‘its name, I should have 
supposed to be a dinner. 
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The company, besides ourselves, 
consisted of several pilots of different 
ranks in that ‘service ; their acquire- 
ments seemed to-be much upon a 
with those of the worthy whom I Toft 
on board the frigate, except one, a tall 
young man, whose conversation and 
manners shewed that his opportunities 
had been much superior to those of 
most of his brethren, and he seemed 
to be eer — of that su- 
iority. ter tiffin, we proceeded 
wom and I found the thing of which 
they had spoken to be a large decked 
boat with a round-house abaft, which 
furnished most comfortable accommo- 
dations. We were hardly on board of 
her, when a native servant came off 
with his master’s salaam, requesting 
our company to dinner: We immedi- 
ay 4 , and were conducted to 
the house of Mr Harton of K ee- 
park, who received us more with the 
cordiality of an old friend, than the 
iy of a mere stranger; and we 
soon ourselves seated at an ex- 
cellent dinner. Here we met with a 
jolly old parson, who had come down 
to the sea-side to recover the effects of 
a bilious attack, and taken up his 
abode with Mr Harton. We found 
him a most valuable acquisition— 
he was quite the life of the com- 
pany. As he had come late into the 
vineyard, and “ had been a soldier 
in his youth,” he was more a man of 
the world than most Gergrnen I have 
met with. It was probably owing to 
this circumstance that he wanted that 
austere and dignified carriage, so pe- 


culiarly becoming a minister of the 


gospel, which a residence in a univer- 
sity, where the highest veneration is 
always shewn to exalted piety and su- 
perior learning, (added, perhaps, to a 
strong inward consciousness of possess- 
ing in“an eminent these good 
gifts) is said to have bestowed on some 
of his superiors in the Indian church. 
Notwithstanding this deficiency, how- 
ever, he isa most benevolent man, and 


did om among:a most neglect- 
re one his coun . in the east, 
whose lowness of worldly and spiritual 
estate, and vulgar and disgusting vices, 

Kee dignified 


of the 
churchmen. We at least 


pale 





throw erly without the 
Pahs-chakey without perso’ 
the reverend gentleman a most todd 
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ble gravity of countenance, that, but 
for *¢ ig, ener twinkle in his eye,” - 
ohe might have supposed that he did’ 
not participate in the merriment which 
every sentence he uttered never failed: 
to create. I since saw him in London, 
reading a lecture on propriety of con- 
duct to an inebriated exquisite in the 
theatre, who was disturbing some la- 
dies in the same box with him. His 
eloquence (though powerful) might 
have been unavailing, had he not con- 
cluded his homily with a gentle hint, 
that, in«case the annoyance was re- 
peated, he should be under the disa- 
greeable necessity of tossing the cause 
of it into the pit. This argument 
seemed to have a wonderfully sedative 
effect on the rising passions of the spi-. 
rited dandy. ‘ 
After canes he took * A ig, the 
episcopalian dimensions of which were 
phan to suit it the better to the cli- 
mate in which it was destined to flou- 
rish ; and, hanging it on the back of his 
chair, he took his claret with right 
good will. After a very liberal allow- 
ance of which we rose to d , but 
our host protested against it, as he 
said it was a flagrant violation of the 
laws of his house, informing us at the 
same time, that he had got beds pre- 
pared for us. To this, however, my’ 
companions objected, (much to my 
disappointment) that were ob- 
liged to hurry on to Calcutta. He 
said, that as that was the case, he 
would not detain us; but, as the tide 
would not serve for twohours to come, 
it was needless to go on board yet ; 
and, upon the word, a devill’d ‘tur- 
key was produced, which, after ha- 
ving washed down with a modicum of 
brandy and water, we 0 
hears, feeling remarkably comforta~ 
b oe ei 


I cannot take leave of miné’ hds 
distinguished as he is for hospitali 
even in that hospitable country, with- 
out expressing my thanks, and thosé 
of all my messmates, for the unremit- 
ting kindness and. attention he shew- 
ed us, all the time we were in the ri< 


ver. I may never have the i 
of whet T feel to himeclt 
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nl ead of the re ’ 
one ci , 
cured a hired 7 Sin le tekame 
to the di t offices where my busi- 
ness lay, and sent a servant (called a 


Calcutia.” 


[ April, 
spoon, I think) to conduct me to those, 
and, after my business was over, to his 
house, where he insisted I should re- 
main till I was provided with one of 
my own. 


Cuarter IIl.—Writers anp WRITERISM.* 
Their only labour was to kill the time ; 


And la 


t dire it is, and weary woe : 


They sit, they loll, turn o’er some idie rhyme 
Then, rising sudden, to the glass they go, 
Or saunter forth, with tottering step‘and slow. 


This soon too rude an exercise 


find ; 


Straight on the couch their limbs again they throw, 
Where hours on hours, they sighing, lie reclined, 
And court the vapoury god soft breathing in the wind. 


Arter going through all the offices, 
public nid’ pateate, ae hich my bu- 
siness led me; and from the accom- 
modating and obliging character of the 
gentlemen with whom I had to deal, 
particularly the agents, who, with one 
exception, were extremely polite, (that 
one, I am sorry to say, was a Scotch- 
man, and the head of a Scotch house 
—a silent, sulky, morose, old savage ; 
who, though I had particular claims on 
his attention, never even asked me to 
sit down,) I got over all I had. to do 
much sooner than I expected, and pro- 
ceeded towards my temporary home. 

As I had, in the course of my pere- 
grinations, been shewn an ill-propor- 
tioned row of houses, forming one side 
of a large square, under the title of the 
Writers’ Buildings, I thought this 
might be my destination—but in this 
I was mistaken. These houses, though 
quite as good as any single man can 


cyl by not deemed sufficiently 


w. ed, so are gene- 
people of in- 
erior rank, (officers on furlough, for 
instance) and they take up their resi- 
in. Chowringhee, or Garden 
the genteel suburbs of Cal- 
they occupy a house at 


rally given up_by them to 
ferio ( 


Castle of Indolence. 


a rent not much exceeding the amount 
of their whole income. To a very 
handsome house of this description I 
was carried, and arrived about mid- 
day, where I found a party of young 
civilians endeavouring to kill the ene- 
my, until the hour of tiffin should put 
an end to their troubles, and, as they 
say, the day together ; for after that 
hour they can fill up the time which 
has hung so heavily on their hands du- 
ring the forenoon, with occupations ge- 
nial to their dispositions, till bed-time. 
By that meal alone—spunoutas it is by 


. hookah smoking, beer drinking, and 


chatting—they contrive to. consume 
from one o'clock till between four and 
five, when the labours of the toilette 
come into their aid till near six. Then 
comes the display of all this adorn- 
ment, heightened by the eclat of eques- 
trian or charioteering adroitness on the 
course for two hours longer; after 
which, dinner, and its accompanying 
hearty drink, (by much the preferable 
pastime to my mind,) till bed-time. 
These, with an assembly or play 
once a-fortnight—a rout or masque- 
rade once a-year, and a race and agal- 
lop after a pack of wretched hounds, in 
pursuit of a jackall, during the cold 
weather, (which is the season of festi~ 





- * This word is not to be found in either Johnson’s or Grose’s classical Dictionaries, 


but borrowed, by analogy, from one J: 
But he wants abili 


Tt m 
Lidiuped with 


Bentham, a Long-shore lawyer about Lon- 
the | of which seems to be to supersede the ane , 

the venerable biographer of the vulgar tongue, and his elegant and ac- 
’ Peirce Egan, Esq. and to substitute his own vile 
to revolutionize the time-honoured phraseolo- 

, that out of so numerous a body as your readers, 
e functions of a Long-shore lawyer. He is a, Wap- 


plying about the pot-houses of that respectable part of the metro- 


en to make unfounded complaints 


t their superiors—instructs 


to keep’on the windy side of the lw—and creates tnutiny ttiat he may’ profit 
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vity in Bengal,) form the total of the 
viele as oe ths bath it, of the do- 
mestic life of a Caleutta writer. 

While these gentlemen are amusing 
themselves as best they may, with eu- 
logiums on their steeds, complaints 

inst Dr Lumsden for not allowing 
tan quit college before they have 
learned any thing they have been sent 
there to learn ; admiring drawings, or 
rather daubs of horses and dogs by a 
Hindoo Stubbs, and French prints of 
a less innocent nature, I shall .endea- 
vour to give you the natural history 
of the animal called a writer. 

Writers are the sons of families in 
the higher and middle ranks of life, 
who have interest sufficient to procure 
them their appointment, and in this 
interest consists their great, if not sole 
qualification, as they take their station 
among their brethren of the same year, 

ng to the seniority of the direc- 
tor by whose patronage they were 

there; and no inattention or 
misconduct, short of what is sufficient 
to remove them entirely, can depress 
them one step in the books of the ser- 
vice ; and conversely, no ability, how- 
ever splendid, uo assiduity, however 
unwearied, no conduct, however irre- 
proachable, can raise them in the com- 
parative scale in which they are unal- 
terably fixed. 

After spending @ year or two at a 
catch-penny school, which they digni- 
fy with the title of a college, and learn- 


ing not enough of Hindoostanee to hold 
dasestioencetsat conversation in that lan- 
v are shipped off forthe high- 
er college of Calcutta, with this animat- 
ingassurance, that mere only to be- 


guage, they 


have themselves tolerably, and live long 
enough to arrive at the highest offices 
in the Honourable Company’s service. 
A ‘voyage of half-a-year’s duration, 
spent in total idleness, and under no 
superintendance or control, to a young 
man, emancipated for the’ first time 
from discipline, and the salutary awe 
inspired by a consciousness of being 
in some degree under x4 eye of his 
parents and guardians, wi Spreepest 
of pleasure uncontrolled by any of the 
dems te shes epyropnise'postate Se 

most a i relude for 
their life in India. There the lan. 
guor induced by the climate, and the 
want of incitement to industry, soon 
inclines them to indolence ; and the 
example of their superiors, and appro- 
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bation of their equals, confirm this dis- 
position into’a habit. Add to all this, 
me unlimited hap oon ed of money— 
the opinions of society forming no 
check n the“indulgence of the pas- 
sions—the total want of religion asa 
guide of moral conduct ; for in India 
it either falls off into apathy and scep- 
an on va one hand, or assumes 
the form of the most disgusting bi 

and fanaticism on the other ; and the 
wonder will be, not that they are 
thoughtless and dissipated, but that 
they are not wholly profligate and 
worthless. Yet such is the power of 
early instruction, that f must do them 
the justice to say, that though prudence 
and propriety are rarely to be found 
in the list of their virtues, TI have 
never known or heard’ of a single in- 
stance of one of ‘them’being guilty of 
a mean, dishonourable, or ungentle- 
man-like action. 

Could the honourablé’Court of Di- 
rectors be brought to lay these truths 
to heart — could they be ay ke 
to sacrifice the interests of the 
blockheads the service’ contains to the 
general good of the whole—could they 
be got to forego the unenviable 
gative of making dulness ‘and stupi- 
dity su e genius and ‘intell 
and make rank and emolument the 
certain reward of conduct, ‘abilities, 
and wo oro + there can be no doubt 
that they would make the civil service 
of India, excellent as the materials are 
they have to work w Bh fen to any 

y of men on the face of the earth. 

Wher tiffin was announced, an im- 
mediate change took place in the wi- 
sages of my friends, from languor and 
ennui to life St dee a It is not to 
be supposed that they were particular- 
ly hungry, but any one whe has been 
so long at sea as T have, must know that 
eating supplies occupation, and drives 
away the listlessness of inaction ; and 
in a country like “India, where our 
pleasures 0 ry Kind are so very fi- 
mited, those of tl ware: ites can 
be enjo ually ‘as in a better 
taal feel @ most part. 
To this cause the tendency 
dism, so observed in gen 
men long resident in the east, ‘is te be 
‘ascribed, rather than to what people 
are facetiously pleased to denominate 
the luzuries of India; a’ term whith 
must be applied in irony, as any lux- 


uries I have ever seen , are 
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bad substitutes, procured at great ex- 
nee, for what every one enjoys at 

ore for nothing. 


. During the meal we had a deal of 
lively rattling talk, which could not 
be called conversation, but is to meas 
pleasant, and, I am ashamed to say, 
sometimes. as edifying. The truth, 
since. I. must own it is, that I have 
had but few opportunities of witness- 
ing that. ‘ encounter of the 
wits,” which Dr Johnson is of opinion 
can, alone be dignified with that ti- 
tle, except at Circuit, where I 
once had the happiness to listen to 
gent Gen! of it, from some. young 
gh lawyers. The subject 

was either politics or literature, and 
alternate orations, of from five to 
fifteen minutes duration, were made 
by the Whigs or Tories, much as in 
the House of Commons. I no long- 
er wondered at the unrivalled elo- 
mce of the Scottish bar, when I 

| that such was their zeal to ac- 
quire that. talent, that even the convi- 
vial board, where others waste their 
time in idle chat, and heedlessly blun- 
der out whatever comes uppermost, 
was by the processes of their well-dis- 
ciplined minds—by weighing careful- 
ly every sentence before they uttered 
it—by using no arguments but those 
which, by heving stood the test of ages, 
have come to be considered self-evi- 
dent axioms—converted into a gym- 
nasium, to train them by (wordy) 
warlike exercises for the real .confli 


in_ which were to be 
the nd - pm nanche 
ero in lists of the Parhament 


ouse. 
There is another cause, I have been 

i from which this superiority 
arises—their early education in the 
h Speculative Society, a de- 

bating club where questions are given 
out for discussion, and parties appoint- 
ed to support and them after 
the manner in which the men aoe 


Caleutta. 


my fears 


Capri, 
tions. of their reason (if any they 
might happen to have) would incline 
them more to one side than another, 
the indulgence of such improper feel- 
ings is checked in the bud, and the 
use of brains in forming an opinion 
for ever after set aside. 

But though I was lost in admira- 
tion of the brilliant things they utter- 
ed, so defective is my taste, that I re. 
ceived no great pleasure from “ the 
feast of reason, and. the flow of soul.” 
In fact, it was like treating a plough- 
man to claret and olives, whose taste 
being brutalized by ale and ginger- 
bread, thinks these higly flavoured 
luxuries insipid and nauseous. But ha- 
bit reconciles every thing ; and should 
it ever be my good fortune to reside 
in Edinburgh, I have no doubt but 
that, by a daily dose of such fare, I 
may come to relish it mightily, as ac- 
quired tastes are always the strongest. 

But to return from this digression, 
on rising from the table, the com- 
pany retired to sacrifice to the graces. 

Ay oblations to these goddesses ta- 
king but little time, I contented my- 
self with bathing, and exchanging my 
heavy uniform for a suit of light mus- 
lin, with which one of the gentlemen 
was kind enough to accommodate me. 
But the process was by no means so 
simple with my friends, for on return- 
ing to the large hall where we had 
dined, I had full three quarters of an 
hour for meditation before they were 


flicts ready. At last they entered in all the 


conscious splendour of hunting frocks, 
striped waistcoats, cord breeches, and 
top boots, which, with their well-stif- 
fened starchers and ear-cutters, were in 
a style of ultra dandyism, most proba- 
bly copied from the caricatures of the 
day, and stylish enough, but not, I 
should suppose, the costume the best 
calculated in the world to yield com- 
fort in a climate +95° of Farenheit. 
They in one breath pressed upon 
me the means of any mode of convey- 
ance I might prefer. One recommend- 
is horse Knocknagrogherry, who, 
heassuréd me; being naturally endow- 
ed with a sweet disposition, and ha- , 


. Ning arrived at the years of discfttion, 


d be ridden by a child. ‘Though 
vented me from accepting 


him on this occasion, I was under 


great obligations to that good-natured 
Sok ane 


his equally good-natured 
master; during my stay in the coun- 
15 
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and: the wines were excellent and 
abundant. I found, however, that this 
was only of a piece with other people’s 
ciederer achedir bapetdiometyead 
amiss for a i 
teteninard whether the best is to’ 
be found ‘at the Palace of the Governor- 
General, or the house of a trades- 


man. 7 ° ; é 
: The whole of the young civilians at 
table bore a strong resemblance to each 
other in manner and appearance, and, 
‘allowance for circumstances, 
had much the .air of young men of 
equal rank at home ; but I icular 
ly remarked two who formed a kind of | 
species to the genus. The first of these 
was’Mr Tudor Anson, who seemed 
to rise much above his brethren ; he 
had the same dandyism which all af- 
fected, but it was quite clear at the 
first glance that there was more in 
him. “Through that cover flashes of 
genius burst, which, “ like unexpect- 
ed light;” surprised us, as a dandy is 
the’ man on earth from whom we 
expect intellect. And so he seemed to 
think ; for, though obviously superior 
to the surrounding mass, he waived his 
claim: on that account,.and rested it 
ely on his excellence in the science 


of the toilette, a ground where there 
was some chance at least for his com- 
= I: have sinee seen a little 


lesque essay of his on tying neck- 
cloths, written while at college, which 
would have done credit to an older 
man, and gives great promise of excel- 
lence as a writer, if he will only be- 
stow as much attention on the style of 


his future performances as he does on . 


the of his past. 

The other was a ~ of a different 
kind—a diamond, in short ; his 
name was Whitebrook, but his compa- 
nions addressed him by the familiar di- 
minutive of Jemmy. He was fat and in- 
dolent in his a nee; and, except 
in offering me the use of his horse, I 
had not before heard the sound of his 
voice. After dinner, he sat and smoked 
his hookah, with his chin resting on 
his breast, and seemed, after every 
monosyllabic reply extorted from him, 
by the in tories of his friends, 
to express, by his manner, “ leave me, 
leave me to repose ;” however, he by 
and m 5 was — re this state : 
stu repeated contradictions, an 
ro ee. e  pcempemena his fade, 
which before seemed to realize the 
idea of “ fat contented ignorance,” be- 


oh. Catcutta. 
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came animated, and he expressed him- 
self with fluency and to the point, dis- 
playing an acuteness which I little 
expected from so heavy an exterior. 
He brought forcibly to my mind what 
Dr Johnson might have been, when 
girding up his loins for a controversy. 
I found he had been educated at Ox- 
ford, and had made a good use of his 
opportunities ; he was, out of all com- 
parison, the most intelligent of his class 
I ever met. with. 

After the cloth was removed, the 
gentleman, in whose company I had 
suffered the martyrdom of ‘‘ the world’s 
dread laugh,” was much quizzed by his 
comrades for his want of skill, but he 
soon silenced them, by quoting worse 
blunders of theirs ; indeed, few nights 
pass without some such catastrophe as 
I have described, so that such a joke 
against one man has soon to make 
room for a similar one against another. 

Conversations among men engaged 
in the same pursuits, and often in each 
other’s company, are apt to run into lo- 
calities. Every body of men, “ how- 
ever high their rank, or low their sta- 
tion,” have their own particular slang, 
and allusions to their own particular 
jekes, which are unintelligible to stran- 
gers, and the writers of Calcutta cer- 
tainly do not prove this rule as excep- 
tions. I found, also, that in many in- 
stances their habits of acting had given 
a wrong bias to their habits of think- 
ing, and some opinions sported with 
perfect confidence, and admitted as 
established beyond question, strack 
me, as not a little at variance with my 
preconceived opinions of the moral fit- 
ness of things.—One of these was, that 
ayoung gentleman mentioned, who had 
been an unusual length of time in col- 
lege, and from indolence had never 
been able to pass his trials, had, on 
that account, a strong claim for a good 
appointment—this appeared to me to 
be a non sequitur ; but prepared me 
for another not unlike it, viz. that 
those who studied diligently to get 
through their probations, and lived 
within their means to keep out of debt, 
were a mean, despicable set, who made 
use of unworthy artifices to ingratiate' 
themselves with their superiors, and 
to get over the heads of better men. 
So true is the observation of the most 
moral of our modern poets, the epi- 
grammatic force and justice of whose 
verses always atone for the carelessness 
of their composition—that 
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«Faults in the life breed errors in the 


brain, 

And these reciprocally those again.” 

A great many stories were told, too, 
of the feats performed by these wor- 
thies against their professors and cre- 
ditors, two classes of men whom they 
seemed to look upon as their natural 
enetities.. One of these being charac- 
teristic, I shall repeat it. 

In the college there were two young 
gentlemen of the name of Whitebrook. 
Jemmy my fat friend,) having got 
some hundreds of rupees in debt to a 
livery-stable keeper, a writ was issued 
and served against him. The bailiff 
found him reclining ona sofa, smoking 
hishookah, and administered the tap on 
the shoulder, said to produce an electric 
effect on utifortunate gentlemen. Jem- 
my responded to the well known sym- 
bol, by asking at whose suit? and, 
on being informed, “ with infinite 
promptitude,” told the grab he had 
mistaken his man, as it was the other 
Whitebrook who owed the money, and, 
at the same time, called to his servant 
to run to his name-sake, and warn him 
of his danger. Off set the servant, and 
the nab-man at his heels ; and Jemmy, 
following at his usual moderate pace, 
shut the door and secured it, while 
they were competing for the honour 
of being the first to arrive at his friend s 
house. A proper vidette was then 
peed, and the minions of the law 

ept at staff’s-end till Jemmy could 
make an arrangement with his agents. 

The party bantered a Mr Fanning 
most unmercifully, about his having 
been that morning jewaubed—a phrase 
which was explained to me to signify, 
tefused by a young lady. He admit- 
ted the fact ; but said it was a matter 
of total indifference to him. Some one 
hinted that he had not rome ~ same 

hilosophical composure when he re- 
porate lady’s note. This he also 
allowed ; but said, that it was the man- 
ner, not the matter of it, that offended 
him, as it was written on China paper 
—an insult, in his eyes, equivalent to 
sealing with a wafer, in thine ef the 
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pompous peer in Miss Edgeworth’s 
tale of Patronage. 

It may perhaps shock the delicacy 
of your fair readers to hear of such a 
tender subject being discussed in such 
a style in India ; but let them remem- 
ber, that in that country, marriage is a 
much less romantic arrangement than 
here—one great and understood object 
of it, on the lady’s part, being an esta- 
blishment ; ‘and that there, mammas 
and aunts fish for husbands to their 
daughters and nieces—a practice which, 
as it never obtains in Edinbargh, will, 
tes, gain neither forgiveness nor be- 

ef. 

Mr Odoherty says, that the pre- 
sent is a delicate age. In this instance, 
either the walking cornet, more patria, 
has been speaking without reflecting— 
out of the face, as he himself would 
term it—or does not display his usual 
acumen. I do not think this a more 
delicate age than that of Queen Anne. 
Equal indelicacy of matter is allowed ; 
all the difference is, that we have got 
a neater mode of saying it. So far as 
my limited opportunities have gone, I 
would say, that nothing indelicate, in 
the present day, ever will be tolerated, 
that is not delicately expressed. 

Some elderly single gentlewomen 
rated me soundly, t’other day, for 
mentioning Adam Blair in presence of 
their nieces. What is improper in it 
I know not ; but those who have been 
in the habit of mens for that sort of 
game, acquire a ty of finding it 
inconceivable to the unpractised ; as I 
have seen a sly old poacher discover a 
hare lurking a her form, ba vs 
less experieneed sportsman co 
see a Fanieh of withered fern. ‘ it 
may be doubted, however,” as Mr 
M‘Leod says, whether those who have 
swallowed the camel so often when 
lubricated by the oily sophisms of 
Tom Moore, shew much consis 
in straining at the gnat, because it 
wants such. a luscious condiment. 


C. B. 


Bute, 1st April, 1822. 
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LETTER FROM ODOHERTY. 


Thursday Morning. 
_. Dean Kr, 
Witt the inclosed be of any use to you? If it will, pritit it—if not, use it 
for any other purpose found agreeable or necessary. You see it is a squib 
about ‘the “ clever old body,” your ‘friend Jeff. It is quite a good-natured 
affair, ‘which ‘I ‘am sure’ hiis Lowness ‘would wish very much to see. 

I wrote it last night at Ambrose’s, after a few tumblers. I intend to 
open for you a series of poems on various subjects—chiefly, however, badger- 
ing Old ‘Blue and Yellow. I mean to tip off this evening another imitation 
of Horatius Flaccus, in his rather ‘blackguard song about poor Lyee, and 
his 'Uxor pauperis ‘Ibyci. ‘I think they are rather pat towards the present 
old ‘womanish’ condition of our ld acquaintance. You may, if you like, call 
the seties Odoherty’s Night Thoughts. One Young, you may have heard, 
Wrote father a passable book with this title, but it is full of humbug—there 
shall be none’of that commodity in mine, you may take your oath. Yours, 
dating Uitation, 

Monrcan Oponerry. 


‘€. Nortu, Esq. 


“Hon. Od. 25.’ Lib. i. Opon. Od. 1. Night i. 


‘Lydia jam vetule amatoribus carenti =—«- Quizzes Frank Jeffrey on his being wni- 
tasultat. versally sneered at in his old age. 


Parcius junctas quatiunt fenestras Jeffrey, your yellow-backed twaddle, in 
Ictibus crebris juvyenes protervi, _ truth, my dear, 
Nec tibi somnos adimunt; amatque . “Is at present but little disturbed by us * 
Janua limen, youth,+ my dear ; 
Seldom ‘we ‘see the dull book upon one’s 
table— 
But closely it clings to the counter of Con- 
stable ; 


nuritunt fatilis movebat Whence its copies nce swarmed, thick as 
3° audis rhinus et minus jam, pigs from a piggery, 
* Me tya Iongas pereunte noctes, Over the land to the joy of Old Whiggery. 
é Lydia, dormis ?” Seldom hear; though to hear it you're 
willing, Sir— 
“ Hand ime a number, and here's’your six 
shillings, Sir. ” 


“You'te gri wite an old woman (to speak 
: withon¢ fltertig), 
‘And ‘one dozes' or laughs at. your 
3 dering twist, over 

Your unfortunate pate comes the'voice of 


old t Christopher. 





* Falstaff! hem !! 
+ Teste, the author of the hymn—nobody reads them now save awfully ancient old 
_— By the bye, who wrote that hymn ? I am told Doctor Parr.—M. O. Mum !— 


i North, Esq. ; a well-known and po ago character in this city—M. O. 
But not so old neither—say fifty-seven ; or, by’r lady, inclining to threescore.—C. N. 





1992.) 
Cum tibi flagrans amor, et libido 
Que solet matres furiare equorum, 
Saviet circa jecir uleerésum;- 
Non sine questu, © 


-Gandeat; »Magis atque m 3 
Aridas frondes Hismis a sodali ve 
Dedicet Euro. 
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Yet still for suitors, old rogue, you are 
clamorous, 


Moaning the manifold slights of all tribes 
to you 

‘But moaning much more that no mortal 
subscribes to you ; 


»For ‘young person of wit, taste, or 
ae "2 


Rejoicing in North, that prime, patron of 
jo 


y> 
Scorns your dry-leaves-as dull, low, and 
- _ Fidieulous, 
And sends the concern right a-head to old 
Nicholas. 





_" tabitems 


Tuts fine ‘picture having attracted 


a great deal of attention when. it-was 
exhibited in London last year, and 
having been shewn during some weeks 
this-last winter in Edinburgh, at the 
shop of ‘Messrs Hill and Ce. we need 
not say anything by way of attracting 
notice to-its merits. It is possible, 
however, that many of our readers 
‘may not be aware of its being now in 
the hands of Mr James Stewart of this 
city, for the of being engraved 
in the same ‘style with the Circassian 


Captives. The print after that beau- . 


tiful composition, by the same hand, is 
allowed by the connoisseurs to be such 
as would ‘have done honour to any 
artist in: London, and is, witliout ail 
‘doubt, the finest specimen of the art 
ever executed in Scotland. The Death 
of ‘Archbishop Sharpe, not enly as 
pring seins quite equal in all the 
ex cies of composition and colour- 
ing to the Circassians, but as possess- 
i high additional merit of being 
‘the finest painting ever executed on 
any re of Scottish history, will, 
/ we not, receive at least as flat- 


“Mr Allan’s new picture 6f* the’ Bro- 
Fiddle, is a piece of quite a differ- figu: 


ing he had former- 
d. it isa highly bumor- 
us composition, and the of . co- 
lec am masta ilkie him- 
self never surpassed. But we have no 
doubt our London correspondents will 
do it better justice than we could. It 
cannot fail to be considered as one of 


_ent cast froman 
ly attempted. - 


-ever, 


“blest talents. 


MR‘ALLAN’S PICTURE OF THE' DEATH OF ARCHBISHOP SHARPE. 


the chief ornaments of the approach- 
ing exhibition at Somerset House. 
Since we are upon this subject, how- 
we may just as well state’ what 
is our candid opinion as to the course 
this great artist ought in future for 
his own sake to pursue. The Broken 
Fiddle is a charming picture, and quite 
worthy of hanging by the side of Pit- 
lessie. Fair or the Blind Fiddler. But 
Wilkie is. before Allan in this walk, 
and even if the-latter were acknow- 
ledged to produce as good comic Scots 
ictures as the former, he would never 
obtain the —o character Of ori- 
"He has a fi of his own—and we 
think he would do well to stick by it. 


‘In the great line of Scottish domestic 


pathos, nobody: comes ‘near to him— 
and after the Death.of Archiishop 


‘Sharpe, what subject is there, either of 


the terrible or the sublime, which he 


need fear to ple with? We have 


‘heard. that fe has some thoughts of 


painting the.Confession of Adam Blair, 
and we have many doubts whether he 
could fix upon any subject more 
adapted roca or | of his own nio- 
In the ‘Archbishop’s 
death, he has-alread epee) ls 
tunity for pourtraying with the - 
ote true matte the ects of the stern 
rit © dbyterian’ faniticiem. 
Perhaps it were bat fair to do as math 
for the benign and compassionate feel- 
ings which have’ never ceased to tem- 
the austerities of our ecclesiastical 
i goa tears ls ego 
re would, ever, increase very 
much’ the technical ‘difficiilties of a 
picture on this sabject. {f so, “Mr 
‘Allan couldbe at no loss, by- turning 
over our Acts of Axssérbly, to find'some 
other event in-whi¢h’ similar circum- 
stances must have agitated the feelings 
both of men and of women. 
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ON THE DRAMA.—DUCIS SHAKESPEARE, AND JOUY'S SYLLA. 


Coutn we exclude from our thoughts 
all the literatures that are or have been 
in the world, and might we be allow- 
ed to imagine, in the fond prospective 
of our country’s glory, an ideal litera- 
ture, the most excellent for it to rea- 
lise, the product of our imaginations 
would, we rejoice to think, but wan- 
der a little beyond: existing reality. 
Indulge us, gentle reader, in half a 
column of castle-building:—we will 
sup our embryo literature, a tract 
to occupicd—a Parnassus, if you 
please ; and we will have it bounded, 
not by a circle, for we hate mathema- 
tical precision, but circularly, obedient 
to natural and pleasing variety. We 
should ordain several internal and si- 
milar lines, dividing our ideal domain 
into compartments, the outer assigned 
to — and vulgar taste, the inner 
to the refined and ennobled, with the 
intermediate of course allotted accord- 
ing to their proximity to the limits or 
the centre. Thus having arranged 


what mere earthly architects call their 
ground-plan, would we proceed to dis- | 
tribute the genius that should occupy 
the space. First, we should take— 


from the moon, the sun-beam, or 
wherever such things areengendered— 
two or three master-spirits, very giants 
of intellectual might ; and we would 
have them, colossal-like, extend them- 
selves from the centre to the extreme 
verge, that there might be established 
a few strong links or bonds of union 
between the future tastes of our 
empire. Having completed this great 
task, we may suppose ourselves some- 
what exhausted, and inclined to re- 
poses yb? soap eo eco mere 

employed in peopling the outwar 
limits with fa gp im, little wits, 
elegant in form, and fashion, and con- 
tour, but without that might and sub- 
limity of intellect, which would be 
uselessly expended on the. confines of 
literature. Then for a time would we 
ed est nature) take our ease, whilst 

pigmy race lately propagated, mul- 
tiplied even to swarming, rousing us 
at length to exertion by its monoto- 
nous murmur. Upon this would we 
lustily set about finishing the good 
work, and would send to the east and 
the west, to the beauteous regions of 
the rising and the setting sun,—to the 
sixth heaven, where the most filtered 
spirits dwell, and we would create a 


duad or a triad of lofty intellects to 
occupy exclusively the sacred spot, 
that should be as a shrine around the 
centre :—in the breathings of their 
genius there should be nought intelli- 

ible to vulgar souls, and the inha- 
Fitants of the more remote regions 
should admire amd ridicule them alter- 
nately, not knowing of what nature or 
species they were. But there the while 
would we preserve them separate in 
the midst, for the illumination and de- 
light of the chosen few, and there 
would we betake ourselves at times, to 
listen and to love, to pray in poesy, 

** And feast upon high thoughts.” 


This precisely is the statistics of 
English poetry. Milton, Shakspeare, 
Spenser, extend their mighty forms 
athwart the entire region ; in them 
the school-boy may discover the terse- 
ness, the rhyme, the declamatory ar- 
dour that enchant him—from them 
the blue may pick out the similes, the 
points, * the charming passages,” that 
seem to it (for it is of the ueuter gen- 
der) the infallible tests of poetry— 
while the critic and philosopher may 
feast their seventh sense in their pages 
without ‘prejudicing the adorations of 
inferior votaries. Next, lie on the bor- 
ders, yet firmly entrenched within the 
limits of the poetic region, Pope, Dry- 
den, Goldsmith, Campbell, Moore, and 
a thousand others,—those affable Mu- 
ses, whose wings are visible to all the 
world, and beyond whomseven-eighths 
of that world fancy that there is nought 
but unfathomable space. Neverthe- 
less, in that space, supposed unfa- 
thomable, are the mightier thrones and 
bowers of intellect, open only to the 
select, the beloved of the Muse. Few 
are the thrones yet occupied, but can 
still be distinguished through the misty 
halo that obscures and glorifies the re- 
gion, seated aloft, the Bards of Chris- 
tabel and the Excursion. But a truce 
with these visions, 

*¢ That do haunt 
Man, still the idle marshaller of fame, 
Which mocks his ordination, and obeys 
By turns oblivion, and by turns the gust 
Of mode—the call of pedant, or of fool.” 


The great difference between France 
and England, with respect to taste and 
letters, is, that the latter possesses two 
literatures, the former but one. Our 
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m: poets seem, like the Egyptian 
ancl teties mada use of two 
species of symbols, and to have insti- 
tuted two modes of worshipping the 
Divinity, of whom they were the mi- 
pisters. ‘They not only. indulged in 
those bursts of poetic spirit, that ad- 
dress and. subdue the universal heart 
of man, but they also scattered here 
and there the traces of an exclusive 
and remote a only They held not only 
the general clue to the heart, but like- 
wise a thousand others more indivi- 
dual and sar se pp ane, r 
pursue: without losing sight of t 

grand one ; they wielded not only the 
thunder that strikes and convulses the 
whole earth, but also the subtle and 
electric flashes, that scan or illumine 
a particular spot. Their minds were, 
like Dante’s Hell, depth within depth, 
abyss within of the profundity 
of which even ves were uncon- 
scious... Hence, in the knowledge of 
them there are degrees, and those who 
strive to know them, penetrate, each 
to the depth that his ane allows ; 
and all, at their unequal pe tee shout 
to one another through the abyss in 
which they are lost, and marvel, and 
grow cholerous, that his fellow sees 
not as he does himself. In France 
there is nothing of all this—Blaise en- 
joys and catches all the beauties of 
Racine, fully as much as the spectacled 
critic in the orchestra; and if men 
have different opinions of the author’s 
merits, it takes rise in the prosody, 
never in the thought. Our great poets, 
as we have said, extend along our two 
divisions of literature: the shilling 
pallery weeps over Hamlet and Othel- 

c 
5 


“ But unto us they have a spell beyond,” 


aye—even beyond the tear of sympa- 
, and the agony of a too intense in- 
terest. We associate ourselves with 
the poet-—we enter into the mechan- 
ism of the spirit that produced so glo- 
rious a scene—we imagine anew the 
thing, and are not content to perceive, 
but create it afresh. We enjoy the 
shades, the niceties, the purposes, the 
—s cet the human heart, — 
Ww master-spirit pierced, the 
thousand beauties that must havedropt 
unconsciously from his genius :—whi 
the tragedians act Hamlet, we act 
, and, identified with the 
bard, we produce, as it were, a second 
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birth of his stupendous offspring. But 
no such spiritual alchemy could take 
sa while listening to the amphi- 

rachic verses of French —_- 
which march like a horse that had lost 
one leg, and strove:to canter on the 
other :— How identify ourselves 
with poets: who cut’ out their verse 
with a pair of scissars, and whose 
reign over thought is limited to the 
polishing of rhymes, and the arrange- 
ment of cesuras—fellows of uo phy- 
siognomies, no characteristics, no dis- 
tinguishing features, save that one 
files his lines twice-as carefully as the 
other? 

The colour and stamp of a national 
literature will always be found to de- 
pend on the balance between. the ac- 
tive and passive powers of intellect— 
between genius and taste. And as pos- 
session, we know, is half the law, the 
first of these which leaps up and as- 
sumes the pre-eminence, will be apt 
more or less to preserve the ascendan- 
cy during the whole course of the li- 
terature. Civilization demands taste, 
and ereates the vague feeling, which 
is the foundation of that faculty, even 
before there exists an object that can 
employ it. If this civilization be the 
first in the world, or, what is the 
same, appear to itself the first, as was 
the case with ancient Greece, the cra~ 
ving of taste—of that passive faculty 
of apprehending and enjoying beauty, 
having no precedent, no model, no 
substratum to exist by, calls upon the 
active power of genius to give it food, 
and to bestow upon it the matter and 
form of life. In this case genius and 
taste spring up together, like twin- 
sisters, and soar hand in hand to per- 
fection. This phenomenon, for in our 
world perfection is the greatest phe- 
nomenon, could never have taken 
place, but in the peculiarly formed 
state of society that arose among the 
early Grecians. It was first of all ne- 
cessitated to be original in its judg- 
ments and ideas ; it was limited and 


compact, and the ery of applause or 
condemnation, even when directed to 
the most trivial effusions, was that of 
a whole people ; it was roused by all 


the excitative passions of human na- 
ture ; but above all, its civilization was 
so rapid, owing to these circumstances, 
that neither power of the intellect had 
time to start beyond the other. 

In all the subsequent formations of 
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its: ture, is that they were not 


[April, 
ly: versed:in. the beauties of the rude 
Frovenyal Muse, and the greatest: mis-, 
fertune that ever befel modern litera. 
itted 
te perfect that exquisite and original 
vein of poesy; and this. they would. 


in. have done, we have no doubt, but for 


the confounded classical knowledge. 
that was. flung upon Italy, and which 
alt the world seems. to: thank for the. 


, revival of letters—for our part, we. 


being made to. on 2 national 

lost all its powerswhen found-. 
ed. on.a foreign basis. Thus. put into: 
action, it might raise up a literature, 
but never a national one,—a literature, 
which, created upon an imitative and 
ideal: basis, can have no influence or 


of 


curse it, as the inhumation. of Eyro« 
pean originality in. works of genius for 
ever. And ‘if we in future.make use of 
this term, or of its synonyme; nation-, 
ality, it must be in a comparative 
sense ;-—-to. be: original is henceforth 
denied to nations as. to individuals ; 
the net has ropersarcs from the 
past, it: palpably over the. 
present and the future, come na 
shadowing the genius of mankind. 
Whil: ake modern societies = yet 
young, while. were yet alive to 
the traditions ike of their 
ancestors, and ere the classical taste 
had spread so far as: to. destroy all na. 


» tive attempts at literary exertion, there 


to its avidi- 
. This is not at all correct, nor is 
ntrary so—that the ancient wri- 


all gy of 


yet remained hopes of escape from 
thraldom, im the chance that a being 
of genius would start up amongst the 
of society, and erect by his 
powers the national body of feeling 
Into an independent empire of taste, 
classic of itself. The three natious 
with which we are best acquainted, 
afford examples of the different degrees 
of success attendant en this struggle. 
France was sterile in ic genius ; 
her civilization deman taste, and 
having no uctions of her own to 
erect it on, she was lied to borrow 
it completely and altogether. Hence, 
to the eyes of remote ages France leaves 
a blank in the literary map of Europe. 
Posterity will to the fountain« 
head of every thing, and her volumi-+ 
nous riehes will necessitate her confi- 
herself tothe fountain-head alone: 
will read and having 
done so, will not commit the tautolo- 
reading Racine. Im Italy, the 
event of the strife is doubtful ; it was 
a drawn battle; the classics and ro- 
mantics are still in active opposition, 
and although the chief compartment 
of literature, the dramatic, with her 
ae sah oe but a void, the — 
genius o country possesses a vis 
in her romantic pra through which 
she may look to possess an independent 
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theatre.* ‘From ical causes this 


is not likely, but are‘hopes—the gar 


French have none. In England, the 
spirit of independence has overcome in 
every point,—religion, itics, litera- 
ture: the latter is completely founded 
on a modern at least, if not altogether 
ona national basis, and the little of an- 
cient sentiment that exists nd- 


ndturally : 
all ranks of society. Hence, to enter 
into the penetralia of our poetry, to 
render the taste for it exquisite, it is 
necessary+to read but itself—it is not 
over Pantheons or classical dictionaries 
that we must prepare ourselves to en- 
joy it—but: in: culti our own 
English mind, simply English in this, 
that to a — degree it is reflec« 
tive, deep-thoughted, and moral. To 
recapitulate our system, taste, or the 
ve faculty of the mind, has been 
in France always inant over 
genius or the active faculty. The lat- 
ter has been but a consequence of the 
former, and has been d: after it, 
like a cock-boat in the wake of a ves- 
— In Italy, po gn oo 
balanced pretty nearly. But, in Eng- 
land, genius has ae led the way ; 
and taste, confined to its proper limits, 
is but an adjunct of it—a pol ad- 
hering to its mass, and assimilating it- 
self to the varying colour of that on 
which and by which it exists. 

The discovery of the art of print- 
ing, which is considered to have ex- 
tended the sphere of literature, has 
had really the opposite effect, at least 
with respect to works of imagination. 
These, as long as they were oral, were 
necessarily national ; the jongleurs and 
menestrels, although they might reckon 
a few lords and princes among their 
ranks, were in general from the lowest 
order of the people ; their chant was 
addressed not to the nobles alone, but 
to chiefs and vassals united, to the 
mingled assemblage of the feudal hall. 
There could be nothing exclusive in 
taste—one single feeling animated all 
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ranks of society—the rudeness of vul- 
life was to be found in the habits 
of knights and dames, while the chi- 
valrous feelings of high birth were 
communicated to the followers and 
vassals. When manuscripts became 
numerous, the learned began to sepa- 
rate perce i from the a a 
even poets, affecting to avoi - 
ity, con ** to powder their talk 
with over-sea language.” But when 
the art of printing eame into use, li- 
terature completely ated itself 
from vulgar feeling—which, after all, 
is the only nati one ; and therice~ 
forward, tales and epics struggled to 
erect themselves on a fantastic basis 
neither foreign nor domestic. The 
scenes were laid in a fancied region, 
of which the customs, the terms, the 
atmosphere, suited the preconceived 
ideas of no living person. The poet 
reckoned on-a limited class of polite 
and idle readers, who were willing to 
step beyond their natural and habitual 
feelings for the sake of enjoying novel 
imaginations. The mass of a nation 
will not take this trouble, even if they 
be called upon to do so; they cannot 
dispense with the ai ere of na~« 
tionality that involves their taste— 
and ‘tis well that they cannot ; if they 
could, then would be an end of na~ 
tions. Thus the produce of imagina- 
tion, as soon as it comes to exist other- 
wise than orally, contracts itself from 
its former expansion over the whole 
people, and tends to centralize itself 
in a kind of literary aristocracy. To 
this thereis one great check—one grand 
and noble link, to unite and reclaim 
literature to its original sense of na- 
tional feeling—this link is the Drama. 
The Drama is a which, in its 
lepine scope, must be addressed to 

ranks of society—must wear the 
common garb, and the common 
language of all. It is the forum; 
where all ranks meet, and are -but 
equals ; where the base of mankind 
unlearn their ferocity,and divest them- 
selves of their callousness ; and where, 





* This sweeping clause is perhaps unjust. The Filippo and the Conspiracy of the Poz- 
zi, by Alfieri, are exceptions to his rigid reverence for the antique ; in the former, which 
was his first, there is a tenderness and passion in the loves of Carlo and Isabella, which 

on mo- 


the poet never condescended to in his subsequent pieces. His other tragedies 


dern sub. 


Vor. XI. 


Don Garzia, and \Maria Stuarda, are among the worst of his produc- 
shall change a word one day or another with Mr Cam, respecting his ‘con- 
tempt for Alfieri’s most original and Aristophanic comedies. 


3K 
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aca with rtificial feelings, and 
. artifici ings, sn 
know, that whatever be the shell, the 
kernel is at best but a man. 

A literature, in order to be any 
thing—at least any thing more than a 
shadow or an imitation—must be na- 
tional: and to be national, it must 
establish as its basis, that part of it- 
self which embraces and spreads its 
roots amongst the entire mass of the 
people. Of old, this part was its oral 
verse, and at present, we may repeat, 
this part is still its oral verse—its dra- 
ma. It would be superfluous here to 
inquire, whether the poets of the pre- 
sent day are proceeding right or wrong, 
or to censure them for building a su- 

tructure, while they neglect the 
oundation. Let them > eac 
to fulfil that to which he was called ; 
it is a fruitless endeavour to turn the 
stream of Helicon, nor would it be to 
much advantage to divert from their 
employment the adorners of an edi- 
fice, or the workers in stucco, and 
compel them to apply their finican 
and utensils to the laborious 
task of rearing a foundation. All we 
would hint to those worthy bards, who 
have been so successful in the walks 
of narrative and monologue, is to be- 
ware entering upon the Drama with 
the confined and individual character 
which they have developed, and cer- 
tainly perfected in their other under- 
takings. The Drama does not deserve 
to be put off with a jaded muse, or a 
second-hand style, worn out in the 
service of tale and song. One of ye, 
my worthies, has tried and failed— 
he is as talented almost as any among 
e; "twere well not to imitate his 
—a dramatist may rise when ye 
are no more ;-and ‘tis far more ho- 
nourable to be reproached with ne- 
glect as to the stage, than to be con- 
victed of a failure. Besides, success 
even is a dishonour in the present state 
of our theatres :—do not the plays fa- 
bricated in Cockaigne live—ay, live 
three whole nights ere they expire? 
and shall you, ye heroes of the Muse, 
but walk by their sides, and live and 
die the ephemeral space allotted to 
such caterpillars >— 
——“ What ! die! 

Be decently interred in a church 

With stinking rogues, that rot in winding 


must 


Surfeit-slain fools, the common dang o° 
the soil.” 
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A dramatic genius, take our word 
for it, must be a dramatic genius, and 
nothing else. Melpomene is enough 
for any one gentleman, and he w 
will coquet with half-a-dozen muses, 
may make up his account to be jilted 
by all.. Byron will never write a tra. 
gedy, though he sent ten dialogisms to 
the Albemarle-street Press in a twelve. 
month—“ hot and hot,” as he said 
himself on a memorable occasion. 
Scott will never write a tragedy, for 
all Mr Jeffrey's exhortations ; the 
worthy poet has been for these many 
years fairly up to his neck, in prose, 
and Heaven keep him there. Besides, 
we know what abortions are produced 
by these god-fathering sort of com- 
mendations. Sheridan told Miss Edge- 
worth to write comedies—that it was 
just the path that would suit her— 
and she produced, wonderful to relate, 
as stupid a volume as ever issued from 
the back settlements of Paternoster. 
Row. There is but one literary coun- 
sellor in the world worth attending to, 
superior to all the Reviewers and Ma- 
gazinists, from John o’ Groat’s to the 
Land’s End—id est, in vulgar phra- 
seology, the Maggot. When he bites, 
obey him, and when he does not, 
why, e’en let the world go its own 
way, in God’s name. 

We have defined the Drama, in its 
original scope, as oral verse. The 
more it retires from answering this 
definition, the more does it cease to 
be dramatic; and what is a drama 
that is not dramatic? Ask Lord By- 
ron and his non-descript talks. A 
poet that writes to be read may become 
unmindful of his readers—he is inde- 
pendent of them in a manner—he dis- 
— them both in time and place as 
to the act of ing judgment upon 
him. Even of the few that read, there 
are but fewer still whose taste and pre- 
judices he is bound to consult. Since 
he addresses himself to individuals, so- 
litary individuals, it is but individual 
originality he need aim at ; originality 
on the broad basis of general or na- 
tional feeling would be too weighty 
a task. To write for the stage, if that | 
stage be what it should be, free and 

ular, is a more serious underta- 
ing; it will not be sufficient in this 
case to deal out an affected vocabulary 
to a narrow class, or to cater to the 
prepared appetites of a few delicate- 
nerved ‘gentlemen. The production 
will be represented before a section of 
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the country, before the as well as 
therefined, neither of which classes will 
sanction what is cores re a of aed 
comprehensions, whether it be above 
or below them. The poet cannot plead 
i ool or of that 
school; his Lakeism or his Satanism 
will not save the piece from being 
damned, if it be stupid ; and all those 
pretty affectations that mark the petit- 
maitre versification of the day, and 
that go off very well over a tea-table, 
yore er nashdlog in the huge ear of a 
theatrical assemblage. It is nonsense 
to say, that a writer should consult 
but his own. taste ; it must be influ- 
enced, be it ever so unconsciously, by 
floating opinion, and the more seclu- 
ded he lives, the more will he be influ- 
enced by the little he does hear. The 
more general the opinion that modi- 
fies and directs a poet’s taste, the more 


original will he be:—there never has” 


been tale or epic since the world be- 
gan, so original as our early dramas, 
which were composed imperatively for 
success and bread, and, consequently, 
kept ever in view the taste of the au- 
ditory. But people at present fancy 
that the only entrance to originality 
is through the narrow duct of their 
own egotistical spirit, and that to wing 
their way through the free and open 
space of general sentiment, would be 
but to follow a beaten path. It is 
just as if a carpenter or a blacksmith 
were to attempt perfecting himself in 
his trade by chiselling or hammering 
his own nose instead of the wood or 
iron, which are his natural materials. 
The human mind certainly contains a 
world of poesy ; but it is not any in- 
dividual wind, far less a Cockney, or 
even a Byronic one, that can be said 
to contain this. It is an arrogant trick 
of both these last-mentioned schools 
and their scholars, for each to set 
himself up as a type, as a representa- 
tion of human race—a poetical 
Anacharsis Clootz. Those fellows 
have their eyes for ever turned in- 
wards upon themselves with an ego- 
tistical squint—they assume their 
own pi gland to be the world, and 
the two-legged images that float there- 
in to be mankind. 

There can be no stronger sign of 
the decay of literature, than to see its 
py thus ensconced me Sor 

our poets creeping about, lonely 
and separate, like so many snails, 
with their. habitations, food, family, 
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and feelings, all packed upon their 
proper shoulders. We hate all this— 
we abhor selfishness—we lament to 
see men for ever fishing in their own 
little selves, and angling, as it were, 
for gudgeons in a pool. We had ra- 
ther see the line flung abroad into the 
ocean, and hawling up the monsters 
of the deep. We like a bold, open 
game, such as a whole nation can 
play at, but anatomy or dissecting 
rooms give us qualms—we are tender- 
hearted, so is John Bull, and we ear- 
nestly entreat the poets of the day to 
keep their stomachs to themselves for 
the future, and not to be so confound- 
edly kind and communicative, as to _ 
disgust us every now and then with a 
view of their very entrails. It is 
butchery, not poetry. 

You perceive, my public, the dif- 
ference between sense aud nonsense. 
As long as we utter our own sublime 
philosophy and abstract criticism, and 
as long as we speak of the worthy el- 
ders of literature, the purest stream of 
prose flows from our pen. But the 
moment, the cursed moment, in which 
we first make mention of Cockaigne or 
cotemporaries, we lose all command of 
ourselves, we wax angry, foam at the 
mouth, grow hysterical—in short, pour 
forth a deal of nonsense, at times, in- 
deed, almost as disjointed as table- 
talk. But where were we? 

Dramatic authors are, as we have 
observed, necessarily subservient to ge- 
neral feeling ; they may change or in- 
fluence it, but this must be by de- 
grees. A series of dramatic writers, 
were they kept up, would be the li- 
terary history of a country—“ they 
shew the body of the time its form 
and pressure’—and an age that is 
without them has in reality no litera- 


ture properly its own. It is by this 


dependence on popular taste that the 
Drama has existed and flourished, 
and if at present we have no Drama, 
the reason is simply, that we endeavour 
to elevate it on exelusive taste—on 
that of our numerous schools. We 
do not mention the pieces that strive 
to live by scenic effect, gene and 
appeals to the galleries alone—they 
are too wretched ; but they deserve to 
be as successful as those which are 
addressed to the three front rows of 
the oe np: ye ns macy ; these 
we might it- man ma 

write a poem to enenthing rand 
friends, but a tragedy cannot be 
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created for so limited an end ; and if 
in his tragedy an author wishes to 
cater to the delicate palates of his re- 
fined friends, those touches should 
be, as in Shakspeare, altogether: sub- 
ordinate ; they should keep up with 
beautiful insignificance merely, like 
violets among the loftier and more ro- 
bust flowers that characterize the work. 
Ex pede Herculem, is fair reasoni 
for a critic, but to carve a foot and 

it Hercules—to write a prettiness, and 


call it tragedy; is but an indefinite 
mixture of blunder and impudence. 
In the annals of stage hi , we 
always find the drama t on 
the audience iy whom it ae to be 
represented ; and proportiona as 
that audience was free, mixed, and po- 
pular, we find the drama to have been 
grand, sublime, and original. Every 
one’s knowledge will here fill up a pa- 
ragraph for itself concerning the Gre- 
cian and Roman ett Italy, the 
audience of traged € soon con- 
fined to the learned, owing to the mu- 
sical and operative ities of the 
le, as well as to the mental thral- 
imposed by religion. The tragic 
pieces from Trissino to Maffei are no- 
things—absolute nothings ; they ad- 
dressed an assembly of | and 
‘ tasteful churchmen, whose vein was ri- 
leet corions log, ady-wa 1 tee 
te serious . w it was 
cold ; and even then, bat for form- 
sake. Alfieri arose late, and having no 
audience but an imagi one to look 
to, he wrote a second edition of the 
Grecian Drama, to which he hoped the 
Italians would suit themselves—till 
that distant day, his works may re- 
main in the closet. In France, the ru- 
ling audience of tragedy was the Court. 
A new piece was first brought forward 
there, and the smile or frown of the 
monarch 


gre a judgment without 
o this smile the drama 

itself, and became what it is 
—utterly contemptible for any one 
that has a thought beyond his ears. In 
England, thanks to the Reformation, 
the theatre became free, and obedient 
solely to a public audience ; where, we 
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may be sure, the blunt English yeoman 
exercised his full share of influence, 
We see the consequence ; the world has 
never had, and. never will have, such a 
theatre. The puritans overturned the 
stage ; and when it was revived, the 
court and cavaliers sought to take pos- 
session of it,in imitation of the French. 
Then commenced the reign of the pit 
and the beaux its ; and, from that 
day, the drama fell. 

e are, like Lord Byron,®* aristo. 
crats by birth and feeling, but we 
have a drop of the tiers etat in us, and 
grow republican at times ; nowhere 
more so than in a theatre. We forget 
the garter beneath our knee, and the 
ribbon in our button-hole—the Gold- 
en Fleece and the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour become invisible on 
our generous swelling breast—we look 
up and around with a sentiment of fra- 
ternity, and with proud humiliation 
rejoice that so many are in one re- 
spect almost as great as ourselves. 


*¢ One touch of nature maketh the whole 
world kin.” 


How beautiful the line! How trebly 
beautiful, had not the Cockneys bequo- 
ted it! Who can doubt that it was not 
in his theatre Shakespeare conceived 
the thought and touldel the verse? 
It must have been so—we have felt 
the sentiment there a thousand times, 
and should have built the very line 
ourselves, in this very article, had not 
the poet had the impudence to write 
it before us. 

Vulgarity is the essence of the dra- 
matic genius—not conventional vul- 
garity or cant, but vulgarity, properly 
so called—the current sentiments—the 
unsophisticated passions—the simple, 
straight-forward language of vulgar 
life. To write an epic, or to found a 
school, we may refine upon refinement 
—we may create supererogation of gen- 
tility and heroism—and idle folk may 
be found who will educate their hot- 
bed sympathies for the prepense en- 
joyment of such imaginations ; but let 
these never be embodied in a tragedy. 
Antithetic characters, unintelligible 





* Query. Was Lord Byron born an aristocrat ?—If we mistake not, neither he himself, 
nor his friends, could have had expectations at the hour of his birth, that he would ever 
rs a title. And had the aristocratic baby of an hour old—had the little gentleman 

; how does that make him an aristocrat ? ‘“ Un lord disoit spirituellement:” 
stamment des representans du parti populaire ; ce sont mes fils cadets.” 


de Stael, “ Je ne puis pas devenir aristocrate, car j’ai chez moi con- 
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ions, wire-drawn sefitiments, may 
onsale in the closet ; and the 
nonsense of these too may be exquisite, 
like Coleridge's ignorance, and may 
well our trouble ; but, on the 
premier <4» misplaced—it is all High 
Dutch to John Bull. The passions 
and characters of the acting drama 
must be from the staple ones of hu- 
manity—they must be drawn from ob- 
servation as well as from egotism ; and 
no one, be he ever so talented, ever so 
finely organized, can ex that an 
audience en to a five act pano- 
rama of oughts, hopes, and opi- 
nions. nes we prophesy that our 
next great atic genius must spring 

pase ac ranks of the people. 
. And here we approach the very core 
of the subject. The sign of decay, in 
all literature, has been peculiar and 
exclusive attention bestowed on lan- 
guage. A more advantageous effect 
certainly could not be brought about, 
than that of stablishing language, and 
rendering it pure and permanent. But 
however noble and praise-worthy the 
endeavour be in itself, it is by no 
means the way to elevate a dormant 
or a fallen poetry. What is chiefly ad- 
mired in our ancient dramatists, is the 
simple, strenuous, natural style ; it is 
thence concluded that we should take 
them as models, and adopt their man- 
ner and phraseology. This would be 
well, if the nineteenth century were 
the same as the sixteenth. But as 
there exists a material difference be- 
tween them, the language that appear- 
eeieth dusteps eakaubepguee 
t ; w appears 
still of the same qualities to 
the critics of the present, who have no 
objection to transport themselves a 
couple of centuries back ;—-this same 
language is to the common audience of 
the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
tate neither simple nor natural, but, 
on the contrary, pedantic, extravagant, 
and, for em nonsense. The 
metaphors, the p , the turns of 
expression then used, founded, as they 
were, on the current conversation of 
the day, struck, with full force, on 
prepared and familiar ears ; but to us 
it is a foreign tongue, and, with all its 
boasted simplicity and nature, I defy 
a country gentleman, or a city one 
either, to understand one continued 
speech couched in its language. These 
ancient masters are worthy of being 
imitated,—true, but not servilely imi- 
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t t d Their bh and listii ishi 


iti , bit not 
transplanted, thought, and 
all, into.a modern soil; 


of the Cocknies. The rising race of dra= 
matists, have, in my humble opinion, 
been led astray, when they were in- 
duced to their souls, pens, and 
tongues, in ancient worthies. 
They have been put on the wrong 
scent, and look, at this present mo- 
ment, extremely like a baffled pack of 
beagles, howling here and there, and 
running after their tails for lack of le- 
gitimate game. How much Christo- 
phorus Northus has been to blame in 
this case, we won’t determine—forbid, 
all powers propitious! that we should 
trouble the conscience of a gouty Sexa- 
genarian. As to Mr Lambe, he de~ 
serves to be ha for wasting talent, 
like the Schlegels, in making silk- 
purses out of sows’ ears. And as for 
the Edinburgh Review, who moped 
after those dashing sons of genius, and 
took up. the theme at second-hand, 
like a cur hastening to mumble the 
bone —_ dropt by the mastiff, we leave 
the old woman to her quarterly task 
of gleaning. 

Impudence will have a fall, and 
mine already dissolved my pre- 
rogative of plurality.) I have a great 
mind to belabour some of the old Eng- 
lish dramatists. It would, indeed, be 
a charity to abuse them, for since every 
mauseling has taken to imitate them, 
we shall soon think their free verse as 
atest as Pope's couplet. I love 
them all dearly, therefore will run a 
tilt at them some of these days ;—look 
to your new editions, Mr Gifford, at 
which I intend to fly, not, however, 
I trust, to break my shins over them, 
as did Mr Jeffrey. It is time for the 
world to hear other side of the 
question. Every one has been heard 
in their favour ; Maga, the Quarterly, 
‘the Monthlies, the New and the 
Old,” the Edin Review, and the 
Cocknies, — all wed — their 
pleadings, not a to as 
ged in contravention. And even d 
my apostrophes fall foul of Mr North’s 
great toe, what care I? Doth not the 
ocean roll between me and his crutch ? 





terature. There exists ioplevede dra- 
matic genius, as yet di > not- 
withstanding the Tate i we of 
many exquisite 3; but a 
great spirit daily, hourly arise, 
and the great should be, that 
this critical age doth not mislead or 
neutralize the talent newly generated. 
All other poetry may be itted to 
amuse or betake itself whither it plea- 
ses; but the drama, like the history 
and the la of the country, should 
be an object of anxious and universal 
consideration. Materials for compa- 
tative judgment are most copious, 
even in our very volumes; and if 
Blackwood’s Magazine contains no- 
thing else than its articles of, and on 
the drama, they would be sufficient 
alone to render it worthy of its estima- 
ted value. The Teutonic drama we 
have —— = a world ; and, 
though we do not love the classic stage 
of France and Italy, we will a 
some time and pages upon . Mo- 
ratin, the living comic writer of Spain, 
is at present engaged in writing 

dramatic history of his country, which 
will afford new lights and further 
means of comparison. He promised 
us an article, but since the fever burst 


will act French plays ; and Hol- 
is to the French actors what Ame- 
ing thither, 


(April, 
— of samt — a bul- 
S, as asa i it enjoys 
the tragedies of Racine and Corneille. 
The three great French dramatic 
writers, in tragedy at least, have one 
disadvantage, viz. that every foreigner 
knows something about them, ath ves 
few know any ms eres A 
e or a passage of Shakespeare, even 
Fe but half understood, is sufficient to 
impress the mind with a deep feeling 
of admiration ; but the French drama- 
tists, indeed French verse, if not ta- 
ken in the ensemble, is nothing. Not 
that they wanted feeling, but their 
— is marked more by phrase than 
thought. “‘ Les vers francais sont a la 
fois ce qu'il y a de plus facile et de plus 
difficile 4 faire. Lier I’ un al autre 
des hémistiches si bien accoutumés a 
se trouver ensemble, ce n'est qu'un 
travail de memoire ; mais il faut avoir 
respiré l’air d’ un pays, pensé, joui, 
souffert dans sa langue, pour peindre 
en poesie ce qu’on eprouve.’ “ To 
have thought, rejoiced, and suffered 
in the language,” as de Staél so beau- 
tifully expresses it, is necessary not 
ouly for writing, but for reading its 
poetry. The French think, rejoice, 
and suffer in language, as we do in 
thought. With them, as with the more 
southern nations of Europe, words are 
things ; and being, therefore, to speak 
ee independent essences, 
they have expressions supplementary 
to the thought. But even in this sup- 
plementary expression, the French 
tongue is so meagre, as to appear no- 
thing to the full-cloyed ears of the 
south. Thus they are between two 
foes, and they prop themselves on 
either when attacked by the other. In 
arguing with an Italian on the beauty 
of their respective poetries, a French- 
man will rest on superior thought in 
his native verse ; in arguing with an 
Englishman, he will rest on superior 
tone. There is, however, one over- 
whelming objection to all that French 
vanity can plead, their verse is utterly 
untranslateable—there is nothing in 
them ; and, for experiment sake, the 
very first sheet we can spare for Ba- 
laam, shall be occupied with a literal 
translation of Racine’s “‘ Phedre.” 
Thanks to the labours of Ducis, it 
is now easy to institute a comparison 
between French and English tragedy. 
That poet has re-written in his native 
language, for it would be unjust to 
say translated, most of the dramas of 
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* . The Macbeth and the 
Othello of Ducis are by no means in- 
ferior to any, even the best pieces of 
Racine and Voltaire, but that they fall 
immeasurably beneath their great ori- 
ginals, we need not add. Here we have 
an intermediate standard, to. which 
both dramas. may be applied, and by 
which we may ascertain, almost to 
mathematical precision, their relative 
merits. A tithe of the poetry which 
abounds in the originals, is sufficient 
to animate the French plays ;—feel- 
ing, imagination, character, are all re- 
set on a minor key, to suit the squeam- 
ish tastes of the Parisian audience ; 
and the heroes of Shakespeare make 
their appearance, as after a long con- 
sumption, wy meee 5 sweated down, 
like jockies, to the dapper weight re- 
quired by the laws of the course. Ex- 
tracts or translations we dare not offer 
to our readers, for fear they should 
aecuse us of being profane, in utter- 
ing paraphrases of the bard divine ; 
but we shall offer analyses of the three 
best of Ducis’ performances—the Ham- 
let, the Maebeth, and the Othello. By 
the alterations which the scene and 
action. undergo, our readers may judge 
what the spirit of the poetry itself 
must have suffered. 

Hamlet was the poet’s first essay, 
and it was represented for the first 
time in 1769. The piece commences 
with Claudius consulting Polonius, 
his confidant, as to his projects, yet 
in futuro, of marrying the Queen, and 
assuming the crown to the exclusion 
of Hamlet. Then follows a scene be- 
tween Claudius and Gertrude ; it re~ 
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presents the latter, repentant for ha- 
ving participated in the murder of her 
hiadhends/ennd eudewith hetiegisining 
the coronation of Hamlet. As the first 
act commenced between the King and 
his confidant, the second be- 
tween the Queen and hers, 


render her suspicious; and in this 
scene Gertrude confesses her crime. 
(It is to be remarked, that in the 
French paraphrase the guilt of Clau- 
dius is diminished, by supposing him 
vied. sndediagendabeiee dita ttle, 
vied an er ; 
and the queen is saber excuse her 
crime, by averring that she assisted to 
wees king, in order to save the 
ife of her lover.). The queen begs 
Norceste to restore the spirits and 
mind of the young prince. Hamlet 
rushes in, exorcising the spectre— 
‘* Fuis, spectre epouvantable ;’—~then 
addressing the by-standers, 
** Eh! quoi, vous ne le voyez pas, 


Tl vole sur ma téte, il s’attache a mes pas : 
Je me meurs :” 


This is describing a ghost 41a Fran- 
¢aise. with a vengeance. Only ima- 
gine the ghost flying over the head 
of Hamlet, instead of preserving the 
awful, still, imperturbable demeanour, 
which izes it in the original. 
Hamlet at length becomes calm, and 
relates to Norceste the , 
words, &c. of the spirit. (ia this re- 
cital, the author, for the first time, 
rracetheadir ie t ~ 

-) He gives as his reason 
for not killing Claudius, the love he 


this lad 





*S 


has been translated into Italian by Leoni, with partial success. The 
Romeo and Juliet is thought to be the best rend 


The whole version is in verse, our 


poet’s prose dialogues as well as his others. The Leonis are two brothers, resident at 


and are continually 


ue que 
"il 


occupied in translations from our e.. Milton has also 


and Penseroso, 

is Letourneur’s ; he was aided by 
ived in E Guiyot 

up by Jouy, 


ne cherche jamais 4 se mettre 4 la place du grand 
uit, qu’il ne veut pas faire l’écrivain, il se content d’ étre naturel et 


vrai, et n’aspire qu’a bien faire connaitre son modéle. Les nouveaux traducteurs dé 
owe oe toujours suivi cette route, ils veulent briller aussi; le style doc. 


glisse 


lités, les traces du poete sont toujours presque effacés, et le prosateur 


chaque page, en courant aprés Ja concision, en procédant par les gé< 


ur ambitieux 


de ce fratas enluminé, et place son ombre entre le poete et lui.” 


waudage. It 


ie 


ly cuts a strange appearance in French prose. 


follows af” Wentie ee Lets cceaee hemi which he 





if faut 
pie 


ter of Claudius, not of Polonius. Thi 
affords 2 -in the mind of 
Hamlet between love and duty—that 
contrariety of interest, 

y ; 

om The catastrophe is somewhat re- 
versed. Claudius besieges the palace 
—threatens Hamlet’s life—but is kill- 
oie tat ince. The Queen kills 
: Hamlet concludes with, 
“¢ Mais je suis homme et roi: reservé 


pour souffrir, 
Je saurai vivre encore ; je fais plus que 
mourir.”* 
The“ Macbeth” of Ducis made its 


he _ to the 
crown. Duncan, it seems, has visited 
the forest in which the scene is laid, 


(April, 
of consulting a old 
int him ary 4 im- 


D ‘ama. . 
for the 
-man, who is to acquai 
t tidings. He mentions the re- 
ion of Cador, against whom Mac- 
aint the royal army, — in- 
in presentiments a ears of 
ill fortune and. an untimely end. Ducis 
is extremely fond of the prophetic men- 
tal horrors of the German school. 
From the second scene, in which the 
old man appears, we learn that Dun- 
can has committed, secretly, his son 
-Maleolm (supposed dead) to the care of 
-this old man, (Sevar,) that he may be 
out of the reach of Cador. Duncan 
inquires of the character and educa- 
tion.of his son ;—this is a poor and 
useless imitation of the original scene 
between Macduff and Malcolm. At the 
-end of this act isa Variante, to be used 
or not, ad libitum ; in which the three 
witches make a brief appearance, and 
hint at the conflict then engaged. The 
second act takes place near Macbeth’s 
castle, which “‘ doit étre d’un caractere 
terrible,” as we are informed. Except 
one or two scenes of little import, it 
between Macbeth and his lady, 
(Predegonde.) The former has just 
returned ; he relates his having met 
with the witches, to whom the poet, 
in obedience to the usual bad taste of 
the French with respect to imaginative 
propriety, gives a classic and incongru- 
ous occupation. 


*¢ Dans les flancs entr’ouverts d’un enfant 


Pour consultér le sort, leur bras s’etait 
” 


He could not understand a Scotch 
witch, without metamorphosing her 
into a Romah augur. Fredegonde 
tempts Macbeth to aim at the crown. 
In the last scene of the act, Duncan 
and Glamis enter, and are conducted 
to their fag r= Act the third, 
Fredegonde urges Macbeth to mur- 
der Duncan, saying, that she had con- 
sulted Iphyctone, who declared he 
should be ki . They do not know 
Malcolm to exist, but suppose Glamis 
alone between them and the throne. 
Fredegonde still urges Macbeth—the 
di e between them is very fine, 


- and literally taken from Shakespeare. 


He is about to perpetrate the crime, 


when phe pe by the cry of “ To 
‘arms! Cador has attacked the castle!” ~ 


Act fourth commences between Mac- 
beth and Fredegonde, after the mur- 
der of the King. The people enter, and 

4 


' 





« Que ta n’es rien ici qu’uii premier ci- 
toyen.” 


Then fellows an imitation of our ban- 

quet scene. Macbeth sees the ghost 

of Banquo—becomes and 

his lady veo wee the company. Sevar 

introduces Malcolm as the son of the 

late king. The —_ act concludes 

with a soliloquy of Fredegonde, medi- 

tating thedestruction of the new-found i 
hended by the imitator nota jot far« 
ther than its coarse outline. None < 


The “ Othello,” which is : 
deuvre of Ducis, was first « in 
1792. It is accompanied by a preface 
which we should .at first suspect to 
have been addressed to his countrymen 
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les Hieux, sans cesse, ouyrant 1’ceil et l'oreille, 


dormir, le 
il 


vernement veille, 


tson ¢hemin ; 


'* Muet, couvert d’un voile, et le glaive ala main, 


lu 
‘Pleure au fond d’un abime, et n’est point entendu. 
D’un mot ou d’un regard Il’Etat ici s’offense, 
Et toujours sa, justice a l’air de la vengeance. 
Un homme peut.périr, la loi peut l’égorger, 
Sans qu'un pere ou qu’un fils ait connu son danger. 


La mort frappe sans bruit, le 


ae coulen silence ; 
Et les bourreaux sont prets quand le soupgon commence, &c.”” 


- In the third act, Odalbert having 
learned that his daughter is not mar- 


French tragedies,” and after the fore. 
going analysis, many will be tempted 
to is the best. It possesses, 
nevertheless, much vigour and beauty 
of versifieation. Ducis has also writ- 
ten Lear and Romeo and Juliet, be. 
sides the original pieces of “ (Edi 
chez Admete,” and “ Allinfar, ou 
Famille Arabe.” 
We cannot quit the subject of the 
arma without enw | the 
new by Jouy, which, in our 
theatrical bine, ha had such a run 


in in Paris. The title, Sy/la, sufficient- 


i 


brought 
Sadptocntinnnet Othe 
ironically. conveys to her his. i 


Act the fifth ts the chambre 
@ coucher of H ; it is, in one 
Variante, much the same as in Shakes- 
peare, but much curtailed, hurried, 
mone sings. illow song, .w 

asi poet Bo Ma 

ench stage. The other Variante 
of 's. treachery be announced as 
Othello’s hand is raised to give the fa- 

. Othello “ is one of the best of 


ly announces the gist of the piece, and 
saves us the trouble of an analysis. It 
is rich in all the beauties that French 
versification allows of ; it is melodious 
and pointed, and strong in allusion at 
least, if not in passion. There is no 
plot—Sylla in the commence- 
ment, dressing his lists of proscription, 
and openly acting the tyrant. U) 
on the expstalaton of Hocus, who 
u im with his tyranny, and 
says “‘ For what crimes, Sylla, punish- 
est thou ee - . 

S replies, “ For accepting the 
chatea that I ve, for daring to hope 
from me for their servility. 
Thou knowst me not, Roscius ; I see 
that my soul-is as yet a mystery to 
thee. The liberty which I destroy, has 
ever been my dearest idol ; for it have 
I combated in the senate, the forum, 
on the plains of: Cheronea, and the 
sands of Arpinum. I wished it for all, 
but in Rome saw not one save myself, 
who wished or who dared to be free, 
&e.” —— “I scaped from the axe of 
the lictor ; proscribed I fled, and te-' 
turn dictator ; what should I consult 
in these te times, but my con- 
tempt for mankind ? What plea have 
the Romans to but my hate? 
In spite of them 1’ll break their chains. 
Ve crouching citizens ! *tis slavery ye 
seek |——--I judge ye worthy of a no- 
bler fate. Ye ask of me chinese 
I answer ye, death.” 





- Jouy’s Sylla.” 


ece is sim- 

ted in the a cetieplenenthe 
represen i t 

purposely resembles Na- 

Talma, exclaiming 

piece “ J’ai gou- 

et jabdique sans 

reader will have per- 

e great interest of the 


Napoleon sha- 
i Sylia, nor is 


Ff 
i 
= 


i 


: 


f 
Be 


u 


i 


of their own deeds, both 

partizans of liberty before their 
individual elevation, both thought 
they had at the price of vic- 
tory the t to enslave their coun- 
tries. One-laid violent hold of power, 
the other received it as a and 
used it as an inheritanee, &c.. The 


Fa 
j 


systematic coldness of the two men 
was in each the result Po erm 
principles—in one it was the egotism 
of vengeance, in the other the egotism 


grandeur. The cra after re~ 
renown which devoured both, 
en withered up the soul of Sylla ; 
that of Napoleon still remained acces- 
sibleto the pure pleasures andsweet af- 
fections of domestic life. ‘Napoleon 
introduced ity in manners ; Syl- 
la’s on the contrary was wasted 
in debauch, &c. Sylla abdicated the 
i a m lost it. | Syjla ter- 
is at Rome, 
Dated ia blood, and in 


453 
"It fs curious to observe the attempts 
of the French dramatists to ‘escape 
from the critical despotism that hems 
them in like another cordon sanitaire, 
and drives them back to- rot one upon 
the traces of another. The translated 
drama of Falkland, successful ‘this 
rae But ~ 
very principle of Sylla is a daring in- 
novation, Sanentit taken from our 
present « ~ in pg a ah 
to,” says Jouy, “ the pathetic and 
terrific have been excited in tragedy 
by the combat of passions or the 
ity of events; I- have attempted for 
the first time to make them: spring 
from the energy of a single eharacter, 
and to open to’ the tor the 
abysses in the spirit of a mor~ 
, and from this solely to derive ali 


the interest of m eg To 
this the critics A mi, “* These are 
not the elements of tragedy, but of 


biographicdialogue, divided intoscenes 
and acts. You must make choice, M. 
Jouy, and be either a dramatic histo« 
rian, or a tragic poet. “ 
Jouy is a liberal. ‘He wrote for the 
Minerve, and writes at’ present for the 
Miroir and Constitutionel—these ten- 
dencies, of course, bring’ down’ up 
him the old school in politics li- 
teratare. From this we propiesy 
much advantage ; the revolution 
the upset of eee preceding: and 
subsequent to it, created 4 new order 
of judgment and taste, with respect to 
every thing, but —every other 
compartment of litera’ was 
nerated. And the regeneration of 
muse might perhaps have followed, 
had not Buonaparte stepped in, and 
completely shut up her temple. ! 
if liberality in poétic criticism shoul 
come to be united, through the 
opponents, with liberality in p 
bias, the'c uence be (a 
summation devoutly to be wished 
that originality and unfettered passit 
will become popular in verse, as well 
as independent pri i 
Too much stress on | 


resent individual passion. 
F The preface -te Sylla sets out, 
way of precaution, in i i 
the dramatic taste of the and 
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slight 


Fai 


owing to his genius than his 
taste. First of all, we exceedingly re- 
gret to be informed, that the chef. 
cia cole Ohtnn Dofast, Britenion, 
. ; jazet, Britannicus, 
and Alzire, have, for their principal ob- 
eS eee bette, 
n-which they pass—if this be the case, 
the tragedies must be intolerably stu- 
i i could not 


which he indulges in on the subject, 
we instantly see, that there is the 
int of ion for the French 
the flow of the poetic 

tide has stopped there, and has not yet 
reached what he calls the tragedy of 
character :—in short, from this sen- 
tence, as from a free confession, we 
learn that the French have no great 
tragedy. This is a truth, which how- 
ever convinced of we were ourselves, 
yet certainly we never expected to see 
it thus leap, as an inevitable corollary, 
from the sentence of a French critic. 
He allows that the French possess no 
aapelens character, and consequent- 
the consideration of the minor 
species, the comedy of character, he 
expends the acmé of his —— 
Further, we perceive from the passage 
quoted, that they are not -_ without 
tragedy of character, but without even 
ani idea of what it is, or should be— 
historical truth, and uently sub- 
servience of imagination, being consi- 
dered the requisite, for failing 
in which even the *‘ Mahomet” falls 
under the critical ban. We (or more 
‘properly I) entered the study of 
the French drama with an ardeat wish 
to bestow upon it an admiration equal 
to that paid to our own—I swallowed 
an immense dose of- anti-prejudice, 
which went further than mere neu- 
tralizing its ite, for it became in 
itself a prejudice, and a strong one— 





1922] 
the French 


nothing 
French their intention, which is to defame. 


thing. 

We conclude this article, already too 
much extended, with an extract from 
an ag. fo ** Sylla,” by M. Le Brun. 
From this, it will be seen with plea- 
sure, that there does exist in French 
criticism some germes at least of inde- 
pendent feeling in poetic and dramatic 
taste : 

“ There are many fine and beauti- 
ful characteristics in the composition 
of “ Sylla ;” but it is the ition 
chiefly that is remarkable. ‘The most 
important part of a dramatic work is 
the exposition. It is ‘on the manner 
more or less forcible with which the 

tator is first stricken, ~~ depends 

greater. or lesser degree of interest 
he will take in the action throughout ; 
the poet must transport his a at 
once into the midst of the time, place, 
manners, and characters he has to 
paint, and metamorphose suddenly the 
Parisian into a Greek, a Roman, or 
what he will. Such a sudden and com- 
oe illusion can never be produced 

y a simple recital. The framers of 
dramatic rules have forgotten to esta- 
blish this grand one, that all exposi- 
tion ought to be in action. ‘In our 
theatre there is little ition that 
can be cited. The E and Ger- 
mans understand this far better than 
we do, and, above all, ‘the Spaniards. 
Lopez de Vega, often so barbarous, 
might, inh care serve a8 our 


. the Spaniards 


JFouy"s Sylia. 
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definitive about them but 


They will not allow the poets of their 


‘country, under any pretence whatever, 


t t. of the. wheel-track. The 
facia fend yen ; 


wi — of ro- 
mantic. They could il to bestow 
upon Mr Jouy this compliment of an 
injury. What a pity t this name 
romantic was not invented when Cor- 
neille wrote the Cid /.When he sought 
in that chef-d’euore to liberate him- 
self from the laws, not of the great 
masters, but of Jodéle and Garnier! 
What a noble rallying word would it 
have been for the cabal! What a lucky 
hit for Mr the Cardinal, and Mr de 
Chapelain! Who knows what would 


of Corneille—per 
this moment ‘possess, what we do not, 
a theatre truly national ; for that poet 
had attempted in the Cid, a drama 
different that of the ancients. 
He endeavoured to enlarge the narrow 
circle of the unities, for the poe 
of introducing subjects of modern his- 
tory. But the Cardinal-author did not 
wish this ; and the powerful genius of 
Corneille, like a tree checked in its 
natural growth, shot forth in the only 
direction allowed. Forbidden to be 
the creator of a new drama, he has at 
least raised the ancient so high, that, 
ae ame poet 
tor as blasphemy, any de- 
sire prods ape more independ 
cies. But for all this, it is not less 
true, that had our genius of old been 
left to its free exertion, our theatre 
would be greater than it is; it would 
be more modern, more » more 
romantic, if you will, that is, more in 
concordance with our marmers, our 
times, our institutions, out creeds, and 
even our passions. ‘To seek, then, to 
introduce modern forms upon our 
theatre, is not to imitate. the English, 
, or the Germans; it is 
to remount to the brilliant period of 
our Cid, and:to follow the precepts and 
‘ Corneille !” 
without ex 


ing 
critical genius of Mr Le Brun. : 
C. N. the Younger. 





Critique on Lord Byron. 
CRITIQUE ON LORD BYRON. 
“ Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat prata biberunt.”—Vinc. 


So the Public at length is beginning to tire on 

The torrent of pour'd by Lord Byron! 

Some guess’d this would happen :—the presage proved true. 

Then now let us take a brief, rapid review 

Of all, or at least of each principal topic, 

Which serves as a theme for his muse misanthropic. 
First, note we the prelude, which sung by the Minor, 

Gave promise of future strains, bolder and finer ; 

Though the bitter Scotch critic loud raised his alarum, 

And swore men and gods could not possibly bear ‘em !* 

To the fame of the bard men have given a shove— 

Whate’er may be judged of his merits above. 

Thus stung, did he ter assail, we must own, 


Some names which his fury had well let alone ; 

As a colt, who a thistle beneath his tail feels, 

At all things around madly launches his heels. 

Yet blithely, th sharply, the young minstrel caroll’d, 

To Reviewers and | ards, ere he croak’d with Childe Harold, 
in endless 


d 
That wigh who Spenserian measure, 
Roams through the wide world without object or pleasure ; 
Till at last, we find out, with the pilgrim proceeding, 
LorgP ala Sag! dr ghoag | ure in reading ! 
But, first, with what glee did all palates devour 
The ents, which bear the strange name of the Giaour ? 
*Tis a tale full of pathos, and sweet is the verse :— 
Would some pains in connecting have render’d it worse? 
Then next was our caterer pleased to provide us 
With an ay ae treat in the Bride of Abydos ;— 
Zuleika, so lovely—so simple—so tender— 
Yet firm,—from her purpose no danger could bend her. 
Sour critics may say, all this praise duly granting, 
There seems in the plan probability wanting. 
By what happy means could these lovers contrive, 
ith Giaffer’s suspicions so warmly alive, 
Of the Harem’s strict bondage to lengthen the tether, 
And so pleasantly take their amusements together ? 
Of Eastern serais, Sangh it versed in the fashions, 
wes age in those cli ms where boil ve the passions, 
o youth could approach, howe’er prudent t her, 
The sacred retreat of his own father’s dander _ r 
Such objections are dull ;—’tis a pity to sliow ‘em, 
If adherence to fact would have ’d a good poem. 
Now swift in his bark sails stout Conrad, the Corsair, 
To surprise Seyd Pasha, with his three tails of horse-hair. 





* The Edinburgh reviewer, who vainly attempted to crush Lord Byron at the 
commencement of his poetical career, thus his animadversions : ‘* The poetry of 
this Lord belongs to the class which neither men nor gods are said to permit. His' 

ate spread over a dead flat, and can‘no more get above or below the level, than 
if they were so much stagnant water.’’ Having made this estimate of the noble poet’s 
powers, which, however justified by some of the Minor’s Hours of Idleness, must pre- 
clude the Northern Seer from all pretension to the gift of second sight, he adds the fol- 
prt eee advice 7. : 
.“* Whatever success may have attented the peer’s subsequent compositions, it might 
have been followed without any serious detriment to the public. We counsel him 
that he do forthwith abandon poetry, and turn his talents apd opportunities to better 
account. - 





Critique on Lord Byron. 
hat Conrad, not Bey, choul be caught fa the trap, 
i ’ not > 
Those minds must be steel’d with an apath mane 
Which mourn not Medora, nor sigh for 
Medora, soft Queen of the Island of Thieves, 
Whose' heart, too susceptible, bursts as it grieves ! 
The pride: thongh th id te ge a 4 harem 
ide, t e CO) ive slave ’s fo 
But Puch’d by the robber, yeoman to the class 
Of dames whose whole soul is inflammable gas. 
ge hy ge was the Corsair, the fates had decreed 
That this foe, though in chains, should be fatal to Seyd. 
Ah! sensitive reader, ’tis hard to — ye, 
That man could be cool to so kind a fair lady— 
When he knew her warm heart, of his terrible fate full, 
Risk’d all for his safety—’twas somewhat ungrateful ! 
And since such great hazard she ran for his sake, 
Could his fancy prefer writhing spik’d on a stake, 
To giving—(but Poets are full of their fibs 
The savage Pasha a deep thrust in the ribs 
Such delicate scruples we prize at a high rate— 
They seem rather squeamish, perhaps, in a pirate! 
- Quick vanishes Conrad :—bold rover, adieu ! 
But who is this Lara, that starts into view ? 
If Conrad thou art, as some suppose, 
Gloomy chief, thou’rt less qualmish with friends, and with foes! 
If strong were the “ stuff o' thy conscience,” oh say 
How was Ezzelin so snugly put out of the way? 
We see, too, the spirit and warmth of Gulnare in 
That feminine , 80 attath’d and so daring ; 


And we shrew: a saevest that the-small crimson spot 


On her amazon forehead is nearly forgot. 

*Tis true, when the Corsair old Seyd’s palace saw burn, 

The Queen of his harem had ringlets of auburn ;— 

That the page’s are black contradicts not our guesses— 

Since ladies sometimes change the hue of their tresses.* 
Then tack’d to this story, strange mixture, are seen 

Those dullest of stanzas’yclep’d Jacqueline. 

Alas! for poor Rogers—'twas certainly hard 

To bem as a compliment, foil to a bard 

Who needs no such foil—so unapt too to flatter ! 

’T were better have borne the worst lash of his satire ! 

Yet of high-season’d praise he is sometimes the organ, 

This Shelley can_witness, and eke Lady Morgan. 

Shall Rogers’s name be inscribed in this set 

‘Whose former bright laurels none wish to forget ? 

But Jacqueline sues for the garland in vain, 

For Memory here brings us nothing but pain. 

Can the land be much relish’d by Gifford and Crabbe, 

Which is shared by the crazy-brain’d muse of Queen Mab ? 

Would Dryden or Otway, or Congreve, or mn 

Sweet Burns, or the Bard who delights us with Hope, 





* The Poet in describing the faithful attendant on Count Lara, did not perhaps 
cisely séactlads ha Sotsaer ectonne Of Guliare’s petae— yaa ’ 
That form of eye so dark, and cheek so fair, 
And auburn waves of gemm’d and braided hair. 


Dealers in fiction, both in verse and prose, require good. memories.. Whether this 
solution, or the ion in the text, best meets the difficulty, the sagacious reader 
will determine ing to his fancy. 2 

13 





Critigque'on Lord Byron. CApril, 
Be flatter’d to find they were join’d-in this melée, 
And placed cheek with dame Morgan and Shelley ?* 
Next scowls the wizard, hight Manfred the bold, 
Who broods over sins which wont bear to be told. 
pre Gases sade taatbiemaret te 
How we t pa remorse ! 
That quill which seems mradcrry tn wing of a raven, 
Gives a touch almost worthy the poet of Avon. 
Are the pictures from fancy ?——fictitious or real ? 
Yt a atrange that each fonage that glides through his lenth 
Yet ‘tis's e i at glides is lanthorn 
From Juan, whose joy is on husbands to plant horn, 
Who views with t tears of damsels deluded,—+ 
To the wreteh who hates all things, himself too included,— 
All in some striking feature each other resemble, 
As in Hamlet, or Rolla, we still sew John Kemble. 
If the draughts smack of nature, we care not a straw 
Where he the dark model he chooses to draw. 
Of smaller effusions I over loads— 
The Family Sketch— Melodies—Odes ;— - 
Sad Tasso’s Lament—soft occasional Verses— 
And ct at Elgin _ Pallas’s sme 
M: "3 race, that intrepid rough-rider,— 
ye poe tol Lady, whose Lord can’t abide her. 
Within two blue paste-boards what contraries meet—~ 
The fragrant, the fetid, the bitter, the sweet :— 
Like a neglected these fences enclose 


But amongst these sarcastic and amorous sallies, 
Who marks not that effort of impotent malice, 


Aim’d at worth placed on high—nay, the most lofty station 
Whose strongest, best guard, is the love of a nation. : 





* The noble Baron, im his a dix to the Two Foscari, is pleased to call Lady 
Morgan’s Italy “ a fearless excellent work.” The world in genéral will be more 
ready to subscribe to the first than the last half of the panegyric. In the same place he 
tells us that he “ highly admires Mr Shelley’s poetry, in common with all those who 
are not blinded by baseness and bigotry.” It might be wrong to advise readers to have 
recourse to Mr Shelley’s works and judge for themselves. Those who desire to see spe- 
cimens, and to compare Lord B.’s opinion with that of other critics, will do well to con- 
sult the Quarterly Review, in which work may also be seen some useful remarks on 


the fearless Lady saan 2 Somers iehowys, 

A few of the poets of former sae pense Seeee erp eve savant 29 having the good 
fortune to receive honourable mention Lord B.; a glory they enjoy in common 
with the Hibernian Lady-errant, and the poetico-metaphysical maniac, David long ago 
designated the atheist as a fool ; it is more charitable to consider him as a madman. 

+ Mr Southey has conferred the appellation of “‘ the Satanic School” on a certain 
class of poets. The idea is as obvious as that of calling Venice the ‘‘ Rome of the 
Ocean”—Let the worthy Laureat, however, have undisputed claim to the original inven- 


tion. 

Mrs Joanna Baillie has illustrated different passions by a tragedy and a comedy on 
cach subj on Deeg. ares cole ours Scie Saleen as hee © 
pravity. these, Juan “part of Buffo, whilst Manfred 
those  anieeeih tiaeutonia 
. Elgin for having sent to this country 

spoils of the Parthenon. If this celebrated temple could have remained in security, 

removal of its ornaments might have have been called a sort of sacrilege. But it is 

that a Turk, who wants to white-wash his house, makes no scruple of de- 

the remains of ancient art for that ignoble purpose. Was it not, there- 

r to place these precious relies under the protection of Britain, where they will 

ryt ols way wy than to let them remain in the power of barbarians, who 
might speedily reduce them to dust in a lime-kiln ? 





Critique on Lord Byron. 
Far wide from.its mark flew the shaft from the string, 
Recoils on the archer,; but wounds not the King :— 
He smiles at such censures when libellers pen ‘“em— 
For Truth bids defiance to Calumny’s venom. | . 
We know ‘tis the nature of vipers to bite all— 
But shall Byron be preacher of duties marital ? 
Now to poems we turn ofa different nature, 
Where harangues Faliero, the , and the traitor. 
The Doge may be prosy :—but se we've seen a * 
Fair Lady more docile than meek Angiolina. 
Yet to move us her griefs don’t so likely ars as 
The woes the starved Poet has made Belvidera’s. 
I’m far from asserting we're tempted to laugh here ;— 
But the Doge must be own’d not quite equal to Jaffier. 
These ancient im ions the fancy still tarries on, 
When forced. with old Otway to make a comparison. 
Oh! best, tuneful Peer, shone your genius dramatic 
Ere your Muse set her foot on those isles Adriatic ! 
Let her shun the Rialto, and halls of St Mark, 
Contented with Manfred to rove in the dark. 
On the banks of Euphrates you better regale us, 
With the feasts and the frolics of S 
Philosophic gourmand !—jolly, libertine sage ! 
Only Pleasure’s soft warfare determined to wage, 
With goblet in hand, and his head crown’d with roses, 
He teaches that death everlasting repose is. _ } 
The tenet may fairly belong to the story; 
But here we — that ’tis preach’d con amore. 
This volatile Grecian Myrrha could fix, _ 
Though he laughs at her about Pluto and Styx. 
His love she returns when his virtues she conn’d over; 
And was true, e’en to death, when she found him so fond of her 
But the sot whom his subjects had rated at zero, 
Bravely fights, and then dies in a blaze like a hero! 
* You can next (for stage magic you're ne’er at a loss) carry 
Your friends back to Venice, and show them the Foscari. 
To these luckless isles we're transported again ! 
Lo! a youth harshly judged by the Couiicil of Ten, 
Most wilfully rushes on horrible tortures, 
est in. sonne fren clime he should take up his quarters ! 
His hatred invincible tow’rds all the men is, 
But he doats. with:strange love on the mere mud of Venice. 
For the Doge—there is no known example will suit us ; 
His phlegm patriotic out-brutuses Brutus. 
In his chair, whilst the rack’s wrenching torments are done, 
He watches the pangs of his innocent son. 
His nerves such a spectacle tolerate well ; - 
Yet he dies by the shock, when the sound of a bell, 


at 





* The ending of the first line of this and the following couplet is designed, as_an, 
humble imiaptiyn of tha mpypet ia which Lae, H, scmnetiopen olan As Baan io 


as well as ludicrous , in blank verse, as well as in rhyme. com: of 
humour it may be allowable to disjoin words at ure, and finish a verse with a most 
feeble termination ; but the licence granted to or Don Juan would be thought 
unreasonable in works of a graver character. Whoever takes the trouble of examining 
Se us, the Foscari, and the Mystery of Cain, will find that the lines are very 

y constructed from the practice of the best preceding writers. The Italian poets 
may have some such mode in their stanzas ; but the following this example will 
not improve the majestic inceding step of the English Muse, as exemplified by Shake- 
speare and Milton. 


Vou: XI. 3M 














Critique on Lord Byron. 
On a sudden, to Venice announces the doom, 
That another mock-sovereign reigns in his room. 
Now last, though not least, let us sinned at the fable 
Your Lordship has raised on the murther of Abel. 
But chiefly that wonderful < let us trace, 
Which Lucifer wings regions of space ; 
Where with a rsny swift as ohio with his pupil he runs, 
maze of the planets and suns ; 
And lectures dnp all these objects they’re viewing, 
Like a tutor abroad, ap ieah entuvoaeg bode 
Thus, Satan exhibits preadamite y yw 
And lays down his maxims there from objectors. 
How. we turn with —— as we listen’d with pain, 
From the vile metaphysics he whispers to Cain !* fe 
Fit talk for the fiend and the fratricide felon,— 
But this is a subject too hateful to dwell on ;— 
A lash light as mine, grave offences can trounce ill— 
Then here let me end with a short word of counsel :— 
’Twould be wrong, noble Bard, Oh ! permit me to tell ye, 
To — a oo Hunt and. ~ omy Shelley ++ 
apd ome w'd too m 
yna’s cocoa: vietims when drench’d by the Dutch.} 
The world cries, in chorus, ’tis certainly time 
To close <7 tes of blank verse and rhyme. 
Hold! Hold !—By the public thus sated and cramm’d, 
eutapeicdtery ~ yo oy stand a chance to be d—d ! 


PALZMON. 





an object the reverse of that which 


evidently designed to make man 
harsher terms than are 
have been termed horrible 
Sinden” the example of Milton. 
in making the Almighty argue like 
Catholic Church have done in represent- 
iim ender & on of pleas gg Barend but neither the poet nor the 
— intended td commit an irreverend insult. Milton’s devils talk and act suffi- 
wan in character, but they are kept within decent bounds. Belial himself, however 
“ to make the worse appear the better reason,” is not suffered by the poet to 
Senathde his itn én the readers of his divine epic. 
This alludes to a rumour in the newspapers of an intended triple alliance between 
for the amusement and edification of mankind. 
“The Island of Amboyna, one of the Moluccas, was formerly occupied jointly 
and Dutch. In the year 1622, the Hollanders feeling the superiority 
eae wun ches manana ta sane, eatatine ae of 


Many of the English 
exposed to btoe in‘order to enforce a confes- 
ps ap opedhapes es one here alluded to. oa 

u posture, with a piece of canvass fixed roun 

a peg of a cup. Water bein, eatedly pour- 
fed ecessary to swallow the liquid to avoid suffocation. Un- 
bodies of fhe sures were said to be distended to double their 
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" LETTER FRroM PADDY. 
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Dublin, March 17, 1892. 


< Ahi Pisa, vituperio delle genti 
Dat bel pase Is dove'l al stons,” de 


her, I do 
the Exa- 


i By my conscience, Chri 
believe the late Editor 


miner was right, when he proclaimed 
—— one of those weak mor- 


matic 
a by pers 51 but are influ- 
enced and propped by any individual 
intellect hashineineteie iam them: 


E every new poem from the 
sets panes aubvesi to prove this la« 


settable irate that. ty spirit 
of I Byron, so much the ight epi 
much vaunted, is nothing, but hed 
elevated on the les or the taste 
of others. The only poems of his Lord< 
ship, that can lay the least claim to 
- nality, are the Hours. of Idleness, poeti 
the two first cantos of Childe 
Harold j—the intervening one of the 
« English Bards,” being, even to the ing 
most wretched point of its rhyme, 
most: and manifestly borrowed. 
Now, his most ardent enthusiasts must 
allow, that t the whole of 
ie of —— there is not one 
not even promise 
oan / In the two first oo of 
id, there a appease 
poe but two passages are ad 
‘above mediocrity :—one, the “ Good 
Night,” we all know, is borrowed, and 
that at the second hand—the other, 
pete ere eee = 3 "iscertainly 
t what versi- 
sakes ever pari that in two long 
cantos of § erian verse would not 
-have made the lucky hit of one beau- 
tiful and original I need not 
all to your mind, how “ flat, stale, 
and unprofitable, ” are those parts of 
the poem which relate to Greece : 
«Oh! who is so brave as the dark Suliote, 
- With his snowy camese, and his shaggy 
-__ @aipote,”” 
‘which, if translated into a Christian 
tongue, what would it be, but 


. Oh! who is so brave as the dark Ker- 


ryote, 
Widout eer a chemise barring an ould 
frize coat.” 


“Indeed, I borrow this from the trans- 
lation, ‘which obtained the prize from 


the Cork Literary Society ;~—an ad- Lord has 


Dante Inferno, Canto 33. 


mirable translation it.is, and, like 
Coleridge’s Wallenstein, far above the 
But my business is with 
Byron ; 2 CRO om ir 8 me 
— can peruse the first 
eanabianai cantos of: Childe Harold, 
yowers—-and firma peruse the 
powers—and afterwards 
third and fourth cantos vebons 
poem, souhiihrten cateulbagetoer an 
the principles of the Lake School,—I 
say, that no one can read and compare 
these two divisions of the same poem 
without at once c to ace 
knowl of hi , and stand~ 
satie: ‘basis of his own mind, the 
was utterly in a 
«Fang towards medline’ af ansthe 
coliopnel all his sublimity and 
beauty is centered chiefly in inform- 
age eran ee ot remain 
niate t, w. Lee te 
unacknowledged, from the Lakers 
has so much abused. In a sub- 
pe eg ar mee have 
on the stocks for concerning 
$ «The of Modern Charac- 
ters,” I have a the Byronic cha- 
racter with t felicity. It would 
be an injustice to anticipate, but the 
outline is this:—Lord. Byron in li- 
terature has imitated Buonaparte in 
manners. The sympathy of his Lord~ 
chip fr very thing inthe work tha 
was ever insolent, a 
tocratic—for Venice Mepsleetpds is 
well known and evident; and an un- 
a note which ‘slipped from his 


Kn and vss taken wp by 


mio and cucsleamnant for rere rv 
in Napoleon, betrays from what — 
the poet took his affectations of mis+ 
neither very pontie 20k Mery original 
neither poetic nor : 

but affectation wnt pce 80 5 
and it. must -be confessed, that, the 
success is not difficult ; for, thanks to 
national politeness. and good breeding, 
the ridiculous is at ee very origi< 
Staite sccoust af Buonaparte, od 

Ss account 

then read Lord Byron’s account. of 
himself, and I him ——_ ac- 


know 
len ane ‘from. oan Italian~ 


he 
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French Emperor, those feelings which 
the former describes in poor, prosaic 
verse, as 

*¢ That untaught, innate philosophy. 
Which is gall onkwanwoaniitn enemy.” 


But the blunder of Lord Byron is 
this, that he has borrowed and taken 
for his mental and real character, what: 
was ‘merely a mask with Buonaparte. 
The poet is not contented to wear the 
harlequin’s coat as a fancy dress, but 
he forth in it upon all occasions, 
and the dullest spectator may see each 
time that it in no way suits or belongs 
to him. Lord Byron is no such Bo~ 
nassus, no such outlandish animal as 
he-would have us think—he is a de- 
—— well-bred, and’ ill-be- 
original verses in his youth, and good 
borrowed ones in hie smsinbediboandl 
good only as much as were bor- 
rowed. very ——e even is 
not original. As to his prototype, Na- 
poleon, whatever of hts ae was 
original and misanthropic (and this 
has: chiefly attracted the imitative 
senses of his Lordship) arose from his 
want of breeding, and his con- 
stant ours to conceal that want 
under. the cloak of ill-assumed indif- 
ference and apathy. But as Byron 


Buonapar te, Buonaparte 
Frederic the Great, who prety res 
French phi rs, who strove to 
imitate our English moralists, and ne- 
ver were able. It were to be wished 
that his Lordship would fill his pitcher 
at the source, and he would be much 
the more elegant gentleman, the more 
original poet, and the more happy 
man 


' Byron attempted.to acquire a know- 
ledge of German, but ‘never could. 
Nevertheless he was not uainted 
with the diableries of that country— 
Lewis read them in English to him. 
Whatever’ influence they may have 
had, Milton’s Satan certainly was the 
’ chief mould, in which he chose to cast 
his poetic spirit—it was at first but a 
plaster cast. As ar said to have 
set divinity to a familiar key, Byron 
has thus used its opposite—he took 
the sublime of ill, struck out by the 
creative spirit of Milton—he brought 
it down to earth, kneaded with it a 
quantum sufficit of love and tenderness, 
and sent it forth drest in the pointed 
couplets of 


‘oung ladies and circulating libraries. 
Tig well for his Lordship’s fame, that 
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young nobleman, who wrote bad~ 


‘Pope ‘for ‘the benefit of - 


CApril; 


his object was thus humble ; for had 
he at once attempted to rival Milton 


(ss he has done since in that stupid 
. thing called ‘‘ Cain”) on his own free 
ground, he would not have had more 
readers than Hunt, nor even as 
many. He may well take up the cud- 
gels for Pope ; for had he not. made 

is debut in that Frenchified and ped- 
dling school, he would never have 
gained readers for his more abstract 
works—had he not written the Cor- 
sair, he would have never sold a se« 
cond edition of Childe Harold. 

Well !—while he was proceeding in 
this happy strain of elegant and ten- 
der ferocity, and charming young dam- 
sels with heroes in blue eyes and black 
mustachios,: lo, | and* behold !—Cole- 
ridge’s: ‘‘ Christabel” falls into his 
hands, and upsets the whole train of 
his ideas. ‘To the inspiration of Cole- 
ridge’s Muse, we are indebted for The 
Siege of Corinth, The Prisoner of Chil- 
lon, &c. &e.. To his Lordship, Cole- 
ridge was, what he will be in ten thou- 
—- to come, the entrance and 
pee uction Re weal eres of os 

ng, m nguage, to the 
Lake School, and 7x his Lordship ven- 
tured. So thunderstruck was: he, so 
overwhelmed with the novel splendour 
that burst upon him, as soon as he 
entered that region, that at this time 
he declared his intention of never wri- 
ting poetry more. I give his Lordship 
just credit for this humility—it was a 
worthy sentiment, similar to that of 
Boccacio, when he flung all his manu- 
scripts into the fire upon perusing the 
Sonnets of Petrarea. And here was 
an end of ‘his Lordship as a poet, 
when the Devil or his Muse (unus et 
alter idem) put it into his head to 
quarrel with his Lady. Indiguatio fe- 
cit versus :—the spirit heaved and for- 
ced the pen’ te relieve the imagination 
of the load of poetry which it had ga- 
thered from the recent study of the 
Lake poets. Thus his Lordship com- 
in a moment the third canto of 
Childe Harold, the most splendid of 
his works, and which from beginning 
to end is Lakeism—rank Lakcism. 
When Byron recovered his senses from 
the scalding match with his Lady’s 
femme de chambre, he found to his 
t surprise that he had written a 
third canto of the Childe ; and, upon 
looking at it, found to his greater sur- 
rise that it was borrowed, stock, 
‘lock, and barrel, from Wordsworth 
- and Coleridge :—since that day he has 
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never forgiven either, and has never 
ceased: to abuse both. 
Manfred, every one knows, was bor- 
rowed from Goéthe— and Don- 
ymists, be- 
cause Italians only were around him. 
When Moore was with his Lordship at 
Veniee, the noble poet set about wri- 
ting songs ; of which one bad one is 
blished. When Cam Hob. was with 
im, he wrote radical and canting notes 
and dedications. Since Shelley has 
been with him, he has written “ Cain.” 
And now Leigh Hunt is about. to join 
him, I'll lay a guinea to an apple-pa- 


ring, that his Lordship sets upan Ex~ 
aminer,.or writes a Cockney poem, 
commencing, eh 
“ Lack-a-day ! but I’ve grown wiser, 
Since Mister Hunt has come to Pisar.”- 


Noone can deny Byron’s powers ; 


his genius is a sappy, generous twig 
— ‘hich, grafted upon one crab-stock 
or another, is sure to produce rare and 
well-flavoured fruit; but which, if 
stuck in.the earth to take root of it~ 
self, would never bring forth aught 
or of noes shaken from na tree. 
J agree with you com ly, m 
honest Christopher, in rte ion that 
Satanzc is no epithet that will stick. If 
2 De. papeinary Fak. the. name, o6, his 
Lordship’s should. be chosen 
from the assembly of the fallen inha- 
hitants of Pandemonium, I think that 
an inferior, devil , might have been 
found, more appropriate in speech and 
principle, and more a-kin to the ge- 
nius of the noble Peer, as expounded 
by himself. 
i gh bar right enough in the op 
iti t our poetic Satan was 
, 3 but, as luck would 
have it, the imitator fell short into 
pony ae Milton, with Aim tact 
ing, put no metaphysics into 
Satan’s aot There rip queru- 
lousness—no sneaking doubts—no pet- 
ty reasoning, in the ‘* Archangel fall- 
en.” It is a fine, blunt, sublime, 
characteristic defiance, that reigns 
thro t, and animates his charac- 
ter ; the spirit is still of celestial birth ; 
and all the evil of his h and act is 
utterly neutralized by the impossibili- 
ty of man’s feeling any sympathy with 
it. The Satan of Milton is no half- 
human devil, with. enough of earth 
about him to typify the malignant 
ic, and er of heaven to throw 
a of sublimity on his very malig- 
nity. The Lucifer of Byron is neither 
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a noble-fiend, nor yet a villain-fiend 
—he does nothing, and he seems no- 
thing—there is no either of 
character or description about him— 
he is a poor, sn , talking devil— 
a most wretched metaphysician, with- 
out wit enough to save him even from 
the damnation of criticism—he speaks 
neither poetry nor common sense— 
Thomas Aquinas would have fi 
him more for his bad logic than hi 
unbelief—and St Dunstan would have 
caught him by the nose ere the pur- 
blind fiend was aware. That an Ox~ 
onian should have waxed wroth at 
such a publication as “ Cain,” is to 
me astonishing ; for, bymine honour, I 
think there is more genius in Carlisle's 
pamphlets, and a drama of Hone’s 
or Cobbett’s were worth ten dozen of 
it. Tell me honestly, worthy Oxonian, 
is there one single objection or insinu- 
ation against religion to be met with in 
“* Cain,” that has not occurred to every 
school-boy that ever read the first part 
of Genesis, and that has not been ban- 
died about, scouted and~ forgotten 
in every obscure ‘pamphlet for these 
eleven centuries’ past? Have we not 
had volumes written controversially on 
the first breeches of fig-leaves, and the 
icular sort of apple which Eve 

plucked ? Have you ever read the Cos- 
mogony at the commencement of the 
Universal History? and have you not 
split your sides with laughing at the 
grave discussions it contains? And, 

y, did- such discussions, or such 
laciphner; ever shake your faith in the 
Christian religion? All this is very 
true, say you ; but Cain is written wi 
a manifestly bad intention. And what 
matter is a bad purpose to any one, 
when stupidity in the production neu- 
tralizes it? Is there a single student - 
in your university that would not 
wrangle better than Byron’s Lucifér ? 
or that would not be able to bring more 
serious ments against religion? If 
there is, he ought to be whipped out 
of his college. Are there three lines 
of poetry in Cain, —— its bitter pill 
of casuistry, or to induce young or old 
to a second dose of its vulgar di ? 
I defy Leigh Hunt, the existing am- 
bassador of Cockaigne at Pisa, to shew 
me one line in The Mystery above the 
sublimity of Catherine Street. And 
as to the verse, Webb’s Sonnets are 
melody compared with it. 

Fouché, ing of the assassina- 
tion of the Duc E’ ien, said, with 
characteristic morality, ‘‘ "I'is worse 
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than a crime—’tis a blunder.” So the 
egotistic sect may say of “ Cain.”— 
It is a confession of faith and of pur- 
yse ;. but if it were intended for the 
advancement of that faith and. pur~ 
pose, it is but a retrograde step ; it is 
a kind of hostile videtie, that his 
squib and runs off ; it has given warn- 
ing of an approaching foe, and, please 
the fates, we'll all rise, en masse, to 
break the fellow’s head. I’m myself 
armed with a pitch-fork ; for I should 
disdain $0 Sap &. swan sanioas such a 
blundering marauder. All the friends 
of the poet dissuaded him, it seems, 
from publishing it ; yet he would per- 
severe. ' 
** Quem deus vult perdere, prius demen- 
tat.”* 


And the same hand that, sent the ty- 
rant of the French to perish amid 
snows of Russia, sent the versifying 
enemy of religion to flounder in the 
ths of metaphysical dulness. 
_ [have said that Byron aimed at Sa- 
tan, but fell short into Beelzebub, 
Open the Second Book of the Paradise 
Lost, and j for yourself—am I not 
right? The school can have no 
sions to assume the arms and i 


of the king of devils ; who, “ though 


fallen, yet. gave not heaven for lost.’ 
Satan is there the sublime ideal of 
evil ; but of an evil so celestial, that 
scarce any portion of it strikes us but 
the sublimity. We cannot enter into 
the spiri his hate and rebellion 
against the Most High—we are with- 
out the premises to arrive at such a 
eovelusion ; therefore, our feelings are 
those of admiration, not sympathy. 
The pride and malice that form the 
leading features of the character, are 
of a spiritual essence, and in this the 
ius of Milton is most remarkable ; 
had bestowed on the infernal chief 
the extreme of spiritual crime ; and, to 
characterize his satellites, he did not 
make them, as a blunderer would have 
done, inferior in crime, but marked 
their ve grades in baseness, 
ming to cach — set My 
qualities of earthly, of mortal, propen- 
‘sities. Satan is at least free from the 
taint of gross and ting lascivious- 
ness ; nor does he ali so low as to 
declare with Mammon, 
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“That for a good old gentlemenly vice, 
He thinks he must take up with avarice,’ 
Nor doIthink that Moloch could afford 
a title more suitable than Satan. “ His 
sentence is for open war ;” and breathes 
throughout a martial spirit, very much 
opposed to that of the noble pilgrim, 
who; as he contemplated in Spain the 
armies of his country battling gallant- 
ly for their own liberties, as well as for 
of Europe, could afford them no 
sympathy, save, 
‘¢ There let them rot—ambition’s honour’d 
fools.” 
But every one to his peculiar heroism. 
Some silly people think their’s to exist 
in dying gloriously for their country ; 
others, perhaps more rationally, fancy 
themselves quite as heroic in swimming 
across a canal. 
From Moloch we proceed to Belial,* 
whose Epicurean doctrine and advice 
is “ more germain to the matter.” 


‘ Mammon, however, comes nearer, for 


many reasons, and his counsel 
‘6 'To rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from 
our own 
Live to ourselves,”’ 


€ is certainly a vety kindred sort of egot- 


ism. But nothwithstanding these va- 
rious points of similitude, Beelzebub 
answers far the best ; he who shrewdly 
discovered that there was such a being 
in the universe as man, and that it 
would be a t alleviation of their 
misery, could they bring it about, that 
the human race should become parta- 
kers of their wretchedness. 
* There perhaps 
Some advantageous act may be achieved 
By sudden onset ; either with hell-fire 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 
All as our own, and drive, as we were 
driven, 
habitants ; or, if not drive, 
Seduce thetn to our party, that their God 
May Tey their foe, and, with repenting 


nd, 
Abolish his own works. This would sur- 
pass 
Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 
In our confusion, and our joy upraise 
In his disturbance; when his darling sons 
‘Hurl'd headiong to partake with us, shall 
curse 


Their frail original and faded bliss, 
Faded so soon.’’ 





aged points of similarity have struck me since I have again perused the preface 


on the subject, &c.; The insidious mildness, the deprecating of 


the wish confessed, without the courage to offend, are Belialic qualities, I could 
to meet in him, whom Cacknies call, 
“* Lord of the proud patrician lip.” 
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But why confine ourselves to Mil- 
ton? Calibanic is, after all, perhaps 
the best title ; for Caliban was a bit 
of a wag, and being merely an ideal, 
not an historic or ee Pec demon, 
the use + thé title will be more de- 
corous. It is not proper, begging Dr 
Southey’s pardon, to be bandying 
about the name of Satan in discussions 
merely critical ; we should not wear 
off the awe of such names, nor degrade 
the terrors of ep om into common- 
place.epithets of abuse. The cant of 
piety best preperce the way for the cant 
of infidelity, by vulgarising and drag- 
ging down into the common arena those 
sacred names and tenets, which the 
latter would not dare to lay hold 
on, while left sacred in their proper 
sanctuary. We advise the worthy 
Laureate to restore the word Satan to 
its proper place, and that the next 
time he seeks for a stone to fling, he 
may search for it in some other ma- 
gazine than the Bible. 

But really Byron has nicknamed 
himself so often and so variously, that 
~ should oy it perdiess to swell 

e catalogue. Altogether, we take too 
much trouble sbour him ; and if cri- 
tics would hold their tongues, three 
months would see Byron’s poems by 
the sideof Campbell’s, elegantly bound 
in the boudoir-shelf, merely opened 
y the y masters and misses of 

e family.. For as to what his Lord- 
ship will write hereafter, it is all pru- 
n his account with the muses is 
closed, at least in English ; he has be- 
come Italian in body and in soul, and 
seems to have been drained of every 
drop of British blood, that was wont 
to form the eloquent tide of his poetry. 
He seems to write for none but slaves 
and debauchees. There is beauty, I 
would say genius, in Don Juan; un- 
luckily for my health and character, 
I am able to judge of it ; but certain- 
ly no one can,, that has not been a few 
years on the town. His are evi- 
dently written for an Italian audience ; 
—like Alfieri’s, they involve for the 
most part a political interest, which 
the earts of southern climes 
(in whom all private or domestic vir- 
tue is rotten,) can ‘alone elevate, their 
sympathies to. A play, i ing the 


nob of liberty, possesses always 


ph of the'Bathos, issue a decree, forbidding all ‘con 
te’ pe en dar to discuss the merits or demerits-of Ford 
of nine calendar monthg from the date of this Number. 


Byron, for the space 
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an interest for slavese—but here our 
political riglits-are 0 ‘freely, so vul- 
garly enjoyed,—they are blessings we 
are so sure of, and so confident in, that 
to talk of them ‘to us from the stage is 
nonsense—it is tautology and insipide 
ity. The cant of liberty, freedom, &c. 
&c. which Moore and Byron deal in, 


may go down very well with Parisign 
or ‘pisan stidiencs baths bes ora 
all this smells of the shop. ‘An Eng~ 
lishman prating of liberty, is like a 
lawyer talking of Coke, or an apothe~' 
cary of the materia medica. The word 
was poetry to the Greeks and Romans, 
but we have realised the dream—we 
have it solid and substantial ; and ver= 
sifiers may as well'celebrate the beau- — 
ties of roast-beef and plum-pudding, 
as prate of the freedom which every 
one feels every moment that ‘he uses 
his tongue or his pen. His Lordship’s 
vows for freedom, at the samé time 
that he publishes libels against the 
powerful, the talented, the virtuous of 
the land ; at the same time, ‘that to 
the utmost of his small means, he ri- 
dicules the religion of his country, 
put me in mind of a passage’ in one 
of our old dramatists ;— 

*¢ Freedom, what is’t? I understand 

The smile of favour, or oppression’s rod, 
But this same sightless, subtile God ye 

This unsubstantial shade, F know it not. 
His Lordship is a Dydimite in po- 
litics and religion ; yo See 
that he is not. made to feel; he must 
ut. forth his. finger to touch, ere he 
be convinced. I will not say that this 
is impious—that would. delight his 
Lordship. But I say, that. his pro- 
fessions make the. very.conyerse of a 
poetic and independent. spirit. . The 
poet recalls to my mind an automaton 
that I.saw for sixpence in Paris, that 
upon any words being, whi in 
his ear, opened .a huge mouth, agita- 
pa violently a pair of wooden arms, 
an ured forth extempore.a torrent 
of ony half ruggedness, half rhyme, 
laudatory or abusive, ing to the 
hint of the whisperer. The mirth of 
the figure had something diabolical in 
it. its ae was most 
vell worth the 


sixpence. 


. Pappy. , 
a P.S.—Print this, sinedemur. But as you value the preservation of Maga from 


tors, 


Do, for novelty’s sake, give us some respite, 
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Hints fora Young Author. 


CApril, 


HINTS.FOR A YOUNG AUTHOR, FROM A VERY OLD ONE. 


. [Tess hints reached us after the last Number of the Magazine was printed 
off.. We insert them now for the sake of the person, whoever he be, to whose 
work they refer—Audiat vocem Uttim1 Romanorum !—C. N."] 


ADAM BLAIR. 


- Tuts is a work of real genius. There 
ig much nature and pathos in it. There 
eine thigh ashame story, 
not dealing in high sentiment or ro- 
mantic ca gps but in the walk ¢ 
ordinary life, and among persons 
middling rank ; an example more ap- 
plica these circumstances, than 
those high-toned narratives, which do 
not to the business and bosoms 
of ordinary persons. 

There is poetical justice, and per- 
haps something more in the punish- 
ment of vice, if vice it may be called, 
which is only one lapse virtue, 
not itated, or concealed, but 


the effect of accidental circumstances 
ing unexpectedly, of delirious 


i wet: dne.cunnen exsiter: bear 
ie eke anon pene Tapeh i 


momentary lapse, (as it may be called) 
is followed by a long almost a 
life, of bitter and agonizing remorse, 
remorse of the inward man, not sharp- 
ened by the taunts of irreligious scof- 
fers, or the shame of exposure to the 
world. . 

—Admirable character of theold Elder, 
John Maxwell, and we believe not at 
all uncommon in Scotland, where edu- 
cation being accessible to all, even 
the v rest of the people, those 
of humble life learn to read, to think, 
to value religious comforts, and to rest 
upon its assurances of a happy eterni- 
ty, to balance many privations in this 

e. 


ce Semplehaugh is also a most 
character, of the same serious 
cast, religious without fanaticism, and 
charitable and forgiving to the failings 
of others, though pure and virtuous 


—Redundant and diffuse in many 
parts where the narrative should be 
compressed and rapid. The descrip- 
tions of natural objects are well deline- 
ated, but are not always to 

and . but 


to his mind, which takes away that 
interest which is always created by the 
discovery, or ns discovery, of 
the reader himself. 

But the most striking fault, is the 
seemingly unintentional indelicacy of 
some of the story; the loose 
dress, and the almost nudity of the 
heroine, Mrs Campbell, should not 
have been once, mentioned in the 
strong colours which the author uses ; 
but its uent repetition’ is offen- 
sive, and lowers the ,character of 
Blair, as if corporeal, not mental, or 
moral attractions, were congenial to 
his nature. Sometliing of the same 
kind may be remarked in the catas- 
trophe of Blair’s seduction, which is 
brought about by the action of wine, 
and seems an imitation of the contri- 
vance of Lot's daughters, but without 
the apology which the supposed failure 
of the human race made somewhat 
excuseable in them. 

A prominent error, iri what may be 
called the chronology of the story, is 
the Chapter coritaining an account of 
Blair’s journey to Uigness ; the subse- 
quent meeting between Captain Camp- 
bell and Sttahan, and the voyage of 
Campbell to Argyleshire ; and we are 
sure will be found so on counting the 
days and hours in which the different 
incidents are made to nappa Though 
a story may be altogether fictitious, 
(this, however, gives itself out for be- 
ing —e yet verisimilitude should 
never be lost in the narrative ; it of- 
fends us immediately as impossible, 
when the space allowed for events is 
not reconcileable to the circumstances 
attending them. ; 

The character of the old c an, 
Dr Muir, which at first is harsh and 
unamiable, improves in its p » 
and at last is a: favourite with the 
reader. It is tot the Bourru bienfai- 
sant of the French comedy ; and it is 
somewhat inconsistent as a whole; 
yet the close of his life, and the bene- 
volence of his dying scene, wipes off 
our recollection of his former harsh- 


ness and severity of sarcasm, — 
ly censurable in the sacred character. 
20 
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We lose him at last as a friend to man, 
whom we had found at first an envious 
misanthrope.—Nor is the character of 
Mrs C. altogether uniform. We expect 
her at one time to be more virtuous, 
at another time less virtuous than we 
find her. 

The character of the Edinburgh 
writer, Strahan, is too coarse for a 
knave of that sort, in circumstances 
like his; he should not have been 
made so vulgar a villain and ruffian 
as he is represented ; it would have 
been much more pleasant, as well as 
natural, if his libertinage had been 
made to arise from aping some of his 
buck or dandy clients. 

The circumstance of Blair’s horror 
on being laid, when thought to be 
dying, on Mrs Campbell’s bed, is na- 
tural and striking ; but it, too, may 
perhaps be censurable as indelicate. 

It*is no doubt a great beauty in 
writing, especially in the pathetic, 
when more is-understood or felt than 
expressed ; but there are some pas- 
sages in this story, where, we think, 
the reader will not be quite satisfied 
with the silent symptoms of emotion. 
In the last scene between Blair and 
Captain Campbell, in which the latter 
melted into compassion, by the feeble 
and death-like Soper of the man 
who had injured him, forgives the in- 


jury, and assures him not only of his 
pardon, but of his good offices. To 
all this Blair makes no reply ; and the 
agitation which caused his silence is 


well enough. described... ‘‘ Mr Blair 
shook from head to foot, &c. without 
being able to say a single word,”— 
but this mere passiveness of expiation 
was hardly enough for the occasion. 
Thereshould, we think, havebeen some 
action to shew his sense of the depth 
of the injury,.and the value of the for- 

iveness,—he should have thrown 
himself at Campbell’s feet, and sobbed 
out his sense, p aa it did not rise 
re words, of the wrong he had done 


On the whole, we consider the au- 
thor of this little work as one who is 
likely to rise into eminence in the de- 
partment of letters, to which he has 
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devoted this (we presume) his first 
production. We are persuaded that 
its reception will en e him to 
proceed. Let him only remember that 
it is not enough to genius or 
invention, without cultivating the one, 
or regulating the ether. - Let him, as 
the constructor of fable, look carefully 
on it as a whole, and not be satisfied if 
it give room for introducing brilliant or 
interesting parts, if they offend against 
the probability or interest of the work. 
In description, whether of natural 
scenery, or of other objects, let him 
be aware, that though particularity in 
detail is highly pleasing, yet prolizity 
fatigues the reader. Two of the great- 
est masters in this line, Richardson 
and Marivauz, have frequently gone 
beyond. the bounds of the first, to 
wander in the indulgence of the lat~ 
ter ; and the French, in the vivacity 
of their imagination, and the aptness 
of their language, have coined a word 
to designate the fault to which we al~ 
lude, derived from. the name of the 
celebrated author above named, “‘ Ma- 
rivauder.” Let the author of Adam 
Blair avoid this.in future, by making 
his pictures of still life, or his minute 
delineations of character, always such 
as belong to the story, not brought in 
from a. distance. The French have 
another word e ive of a talent 
particularly useful to the novelist, 
tact, viz. a delicate sense of propriety. 
This is most perfectly acquired by 
mixing with the world, but may also 
be attained by the study of the best 
models. We solicit our author's at- 
tention to it. ' 

We venture these suggestions in 
perfect good-will to the ingenious au- 
thor. We consider that species of no- 
vel, of which he has given so fayour~ 
able a specimen, as one of the most 
useful as well as the most pleasing 
sort ; that which walks in the paths of 
ordinary life, and delineates character 
in the middling classes of society. It 
is equally useful as affording example 
or warning; in the virtues which it 
exhibits for the imitation, or in the 
worst weaknesses which it exhibits for 
the avoidance of its readers. 
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Tue old briltiant tation of Par- 
liament as‘a place of intellectual dis- 
tinetion, has-past away since the war, 
and the Legislature is now taking the 


features of the time of Walpole. It, 


was said of that minister, that he knew 
nothing but finance and . He 
was fitted for his time. He was the 
ablest talker upon the heavy questions 
that plod over taxes and counting- 
returns ; and when the House 

had become a committee of burgo- 
masters, he had a natural right to the 
chair. He fell as became him ; 

and the minister perished in a tumult 
about beer. We have now come once 
more to questions of ledgers and work- 
houses ; a disbanded clerk raises the 
position ; and midnight 

about five shillings lost 

or won to the purse of the nation. In 
short, and to express the whole hu- 
miliation in the most comprehensive 
phrase, we have sunk into the twilight 
of the Humes and C and Ben- 
nets. The battle dies along their little 
querulous line. ‘The heads 
have turned away half in scorn and 
half in despair. Brougham, the most 


contemptuous man alive of every li- 
ving man, -is no longer to be retained 
even by the gratification of perpetual 
railings. ae has passed away 


from him and his, and he now wisely 
thinks of making his bread. He has 
gone upon circuit. Denman, whose 
feebler understanding, but more boy- 
ish sincerity, made him a party in the 
miserable Queen’s quarrel, where pru- 
dence and his profession would have 
made him siete an advocate, and a 
swallower of all the fees that he could 
grasp, has at length given up the 

, and is now canvassing the “‘ most 
sweet voices” and pleasant rotundities 
of the Common Councils and other rab- 
ble authorities ~ ied place of Com- 
mon Sergeant, a ki deputy to the 
Recorder. This is the finale of; puffing 
and pretension throughout the whole 
rote Aad partizanship. ‘ Maberly, the 

yo ra Rejected,” ‘looks 
upon him as having completed 
ie Paiamentery life by his last cal- 
culations, to prove the impossibility of 

ing on the transfer of the five per 
cents ; he has retired to take care of 
nearer and dearer interests, and lives 
in hope, that having done all in his 
power to render an Op 
speech matter of perplexity and ter- 
ror to the national eyes, he may now 
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lawfully occupy himself in unravel- 
ling the ‘difficulties of a kind of fi. 
nance on which he naturally sets a 
more intimate value. His life is hence- 
forth appropriated to cheques and stee- 
ple chases. Bennet and Creevey remain 
the solitary supporters of the good 
cause, and of Hume. With that illus- 
trious calculator they can sustain no 
eomparison, but the ‘safety of their 
fm compensates to such men the 
oss of their dignity. ‘They are eclip- 
sed, but they are protected by the mag- 
nitude of his blunders. Their fortune, 
when they have adventured alone, 
has been too inauspicious for even 
their presumption ; and Bennett and 
Creevey may now be left to their re- 
collections of the contemptuous lacera- 
tion inflicted on them both by Mr 
Canning. 

Time, and the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, have stripped Mr Hume's 
plumage. His topic was lucky ; with 
common conduct he might have exalt- 
ed himself into the highest reach of 
his ambition, the rank of a demagogue. 
The period was as lucky as the topic 
—all the aspirants were now silent— 
some had been consigned to jail for 
different terms—some were preparing 
for it—others had been flung back to 
their counters—and others had been 
so trampled on, and broken down into 
a common ridicule, that whether they 
sat inside or outside of St Stephen’s, 
was known to little more than their 
own souls and the messengers. 

Into this gulph of the Opposition 
Forum, Hume leaped, harness and all, 
with his reputation for squabble fresh 
from the India-House, atid his train, 
a turbid accumulation of Hone, Hunt, 
and Cobbett. But the old miracle dis- 
dained to be a with—the va- 
cancy yawned as formidably as ever— 
and the modern Curtius stood only in 
& more prominent position for bur- 
lesque, Hiserrorsin matters of common 
arithmetic have been the laugh of the 
Common Council, and contempt can- 
not descend lower. But for these, he 
may find the exeuses of inability to 
master the computation of the public 
returns. This inability shewed him 
altogether unequal to his task of Fi- 
nancier ;. but still he might mean well. 
A blunder in calculation, however pro- 
digious, only proved. that he was not 
to be trusted where figures were in 
question ; atid the popularity of re- 
trenchment might have wrought out 
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some kind of oblivion for his offences 
against the Rule of Three. It is right 
that all possible retrenchment should 


take ee the public purse 
should not be dipped into by the silken 
hands of parasites—that offices and 
pensions should not be accumulated on 
the heads of a dancing, bowing, well- 
dressed, smooth-tongued generation of 
effeminate sycophancy. But all, that is 
to. be well done, must be done-in a 
spirit of honour. Whether it was wise 
in an Administration that had pledged 
itself to retrenchment, and had even 
marked out ~“ line, to — - this 
source of popular respect to filed 
by the busy and incapable hands of 
mob-patriots, is yet to be decided. Mr 
Hume was as incapable of restoring 
the decayed virtue of official appoint- 
ments, as any artificer who should 
come to his work without hands. He 
was ignorant of his material ; and, if 
he had a it, his. objects de- 

ded his pretensions. It was palpa~ 
ble from the’ beginning, that to be huz- 
zaed by the mob, addressed by petty 
provincial authorities, and ballotted for 
at Brookes’s, were his golden visions. 
His popularity, if it ever existed, has 
been stricken at the root, for he has 
been openly charged with disingenu- 
ousness, and has made no defence. 
His blunders in: arithmetic, and his 
mistakes in public statements, were tri- 
vial, compared #0 the fact of his pled- 
ging himself to the memorable charge 
of the military commissions. On this 
charge he had thriven—had eaten and 
drank—had harangued and triumph- 
ed, and had even made it a figure of 
his speech, until within five minutes 
of Sir H. Hardinge’s answer. His refu- 
tation by Mr Croker was most pointed, 
lively, and cutting ; but his overthrow 
on this eccasion was crushing and com- 
plete. He is «ose all hope of rising 
ftom the ground. 

In the interval of politics, the town 
has been a a deal’ interested by 
some discussions relative to the late 
King’s monument, In this affair a 
great deal of effort has been used to 

a great deal of mischief to an ho- 
nourable and ingenious individual, 
embarked in a spirited and patriotic 
enterprize. The late King’s death 
produced but little of what has a 

t to be termed national sorrow. 
state of his mind for 

many years made his decease al- 
most the objet of a humane wish, 
that he. 


be relieved from the 
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burthen of life. But his death. still 
struck the public mind as an event 
worthy of a feeling of melancholy re- 
verence, and as the opriate period 
for a tribute to his life of persevering 
integrity. "The public sentiment was 
sincere and universal ; and yet, by 
some singular chance, no attempt was 
made to give proof of this. t. An 
etiquette is said to restrain the royal 
family on those occasions, and no mo=- 
nument was voted by Parliament, or 
pro among the numerous chari- 
ties or public bodies which had been 
protected b the Ki The matter 
seemed to have perished away from 
the public mind ; when, after.a year’s 
expectancy, it was taken up by Mr 
Wyatt, the artist who had sculptured 
the cenotaph of the Princess Charlotte. 
This individual, as the son of the ce- 
lebrated architect to the late King, 
and as having received personal kind- 
nesses from him, might have been in- 
duced to exert himself in doing ho- 
nour to his memory, even without the 
stimulant of profit or fame. ‘Phe feel- 
ing is so natural, that the only matter 
of surprise was that its expression had 
lingered so long. He proceeded with 

eat form and propriety—first made 

is pro s known to-the royal fa- 
mily, then to men of rank, the old 
friends, of his late, Majesty, and ha- 
ving obtained their sanction to his 
project, and to his model or design for 
the monument, proposed a public sub- 
scription. ‘The circumstances attend- 
ant on this proceeding are detailed so 
ininutely in one of the es at the 
late meeting of the subscribers, that it 
may stand for.the authentic history of 
the whole transaction. 


; Mr Kerr, M. P. having moved reso- 
utions approving of Mr Wyatt’s design, 
and of hee whole conduct in the matter, 
the Reverend GroreE Croty seconded 
the motion and said, “* My Lord, after 
the clear and manly’ account of the pro- 
ceedings given by the Earl of Blesinton, 
and the intelligent of the honourable 
mover of these resolutions, I am unwilling 
to trouble Lordship with many ob- 
servations. I’ rise chiefly for the 

of discountenancing the offensive imputa- 
tion of a job, which has been invidiously 
and insidiously thrown on this business.— 
From this slander I shall strike away every 
foot at once. My Lord, if a public con- 
tribution previously raised, or a Parlia- 
mentary grant placed in the hands of a body 
of men, had been lavished on the artist, there 
might be some ground for this vulgar sus- 
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picion. But in the case the whole 
was ucted with a fairness, 
a regularity, an honourable, constant re- 
ference to public opinion, that would al- 
uestion investigation ly be- 
him. But the simplicity of honour 
is more provident than the cunning of 
fraud. He took no advantage of the burst 
of regret for the death of his late Majesty ; 
he a oy no artist; he made himself 
master of the passes of the public heart by 
Pr seem and dexterous maneuvre. From 
common reports it rught be thought 
that he had assailed the national feeling 
in that first disturbed and un mo- 
ment, while it had scarcely bequeathed the 
sacred body to the tomb. k to the 
dates. He suffered an entire year to 
before he made his appeal to the publi 
-On the 29th of January, 1820, his late 
Majesty died. On the 29th of January, 
1821, the advertisement announcing the 
intention of erecting 2 Monument was first 
published in the newspapers. In this adver- 
tisement the nature of the Design was dis- 
tinctly stated. By a Resolution bearing date 
February the 3d, only a week after, to which 
Lord Blesinton’s name appears as Chair- 
man, it was determined that the De: on 
the fullscale, as drawn by Mr Wyatt, 
be ed to the public at his house. A 


sketth ¢ of the design on a small size, with 


Mr Wyatt’s name under it, as the inventor, 

‘was engraved on steel, and distributed to 

the amount of many thousands. The whole 

subject came into discussion with those 

ood engraving and a description 

in The Literary Gazette, a jour- 

of extensive circulation ; and the pro- 

posal and the design were universally com- 

mented upon as Mr Wyatt's, without any 
concealment of name or ci oO 
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gratification to find acknowledged in the 
most con ing terms by his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York—took upon 
himself the honourable duty of p ing a 
monument to the King. My. Lord, he 
artist has received the thanks of his Royal 
Highness for loyal zeal. I think that he 
deserves the thanks of the country for na- 
tional vindication. Without him we should 
havehad no expression of our gratitude and 
reverence; withont him, no hope of a mo- 
nument would have existed. The artist 
then proceeded in the plain, customary 
manner ; he addressed his proposal with a 
description of his design, to his Royal 
Highness, as the first subject of the Crown, 
and the son of the late King. This com- 
munication was made June the 3d, 1821; 
to this no hurried answer was returned, for 
it was only on the 21st of the same month, 
three weeks after, that his Royal Highness 
was to announce his ** pleasure in 
patronizing Mr Wyatt’s work,” and even 
to enter into it so markedly, as to express 
his wish that the similitude of feature should 
be observed. An application was then made 
to the other branches of the Royal Family, 
and the artist was honoured with their 
names as Patrons and Patronesses of his 
designs. Copies of the letter to the Duke, 
and his answer, were forwarded to different 
ersons of rank; of those a Committee of 
atrons was formed, on their full approba- 
tion of the — and the description of 
the design. e measure was now in a 
shape sufficiently forward to submit it for 
his Majesty’s sanction ; and on October 7, 
1821, four months from the application to 
his Royal Highness, it was communicated 
to Carlton-House, through the kindness of 
a distinguished personage. The private an- 
swer was, that the plan had his Majesty’s 
entire sanction and approbation ; but that 
as his Royal Highness was already the Pa- 
tron, his Majesty could not appear without 
interfering with his Royal Highness, but 
that he nevertheless wished it every suc- 
cess. This communication, gratifying and 
ad 8 as it must have been to him, 
the artist did not publish with his other do- 
cuments, purely fom not having been di- 
rected to do so. My Lord, I have gone in- 
to this statement for the purpose of rooting 
up ther the contemptible rumour of 
ajob. The dates, the documents, the pub- 
licity, the manly and natural course of the 
ing, overthrow all suspicion. The 
subscription was now begun, and it went 
on and prospered. His Royal Highness had 
set down his name for a hundred guineas, 
mentioning that sum as the limit for the 
Members of the Royal Family, that their 
contributions might all be equal, but dis- 
tinetly stating that this was not to preclude 
the higher subscription of persons of rank 
or wealth, not of the Royal Family. All 
now lay fair before the undertaking ; there 
was no disapproval—no hesitation ; all was 
solidly founded on the firmest security. 
15 
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The artist stood fortified by the eondescend- 
ing favour of his Majesty, both as his King 
a the illustrious patron of the arts—he 
stood fortified by the patronage of the Duke 
of York and the Royal Family—his work 
was under the protection of a body of the 
Nobility attached to the memory of their late 
Sovereign. Nocompetition had started up in 
the course of an entire year—not a whisper 
of itwas heard. Why, my Lord, if there ever 
was aman entitled to be clear of all charge 
of presumption, anticipation, or duplicity, 
it was the man who had thus proceeded, and 
was thus honoured. It has been lately said, 
my Lord, that the subscription did not in- 
crease with an icious rapidity. Let it 
be remembered twelve months br 

away, a iod for the enthu- 
pe of public pon J syc--tn reverence for 
the King’s memory had not perished, but 
the voice of lamentation been extin- 
guished in the course of nature. That year, 
too, was crowded with a tumult of events, 
which, for the time, swept away all gentler 
traces from the public mind. But, not- 
withstanding this difficulty, the subscrip- 
tion, in little more than two months, 
amounted to about two thousand pounds. 
I look upon this as a great contribution, 
under the circumstances. The fb we poo 
was from an individual, and urged almost 
by his individual spirit ; there had not been 
time for it. to penetrate the mass of the 


country—none of the great co te bo- 
dies had been called on—none of the great 
agents of public munificence had been set 
in motion. A certain tardiness, too, was 
a for a purpose of 


this order ; the work was to be a work of 
years. My Lord, the feverish excitement 
of the national mind during the years of 
our generation, has exalted and deranged 
all the natural scale and course of public 
contributions. "We have been accustomed 
to sudden and splendid bursts of munifi- 
cence, until we cannot reconcile ourselves 
to the reasonable light. The time and na- 
ture of the subscription took it out of the 
classes of this overwhelming generosity. It 
appealed to us not by one of those wild 
and imperious cries that had become so 
fearfully frequent to our ears ; those cries 
that must be answered at once, or answer- 
ed never. It was not the cry for charity to 
the fami ips and naked sides of the 
ae nor the cry of unhoused disease 
that might aggravate into pestilence ; 
i was ot the voce ofthe widow rete 
orphan supplicating for the melancho- 
ly, and imperfect pee ome that could 
be given for the that t your 
i $ nor was it, when in the fulness of 
time it was decreed that | should 
be and close s troubles of the 
the acclamation of an empire eager 

to lavish its gratitude and its wealth on the 
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loyal people to come each after each to pay’ 
the tise hom and ‘in their own geet? 
time to throw their mite of honour into. the 
deep and unrefunding treasury of the grave. 
But now, for the time, one of the’ 
more prominent customary modes of pub-* 
lic subscription was about to be adopted.’ 
A dinner was announced for the 4th of 
June, the late King’s birth-day. You have’ 
the card of the Stewards before’ you ; ‘and 
F will not hesitate to say, that so distin- 
guished and numerous a list never honour- 
ed a public celebration before. There was 
scarcely a name of eminence for Official rank 
or public talent, or personal distinction in 
town, that was not to befound among the pa~ 
tronsofthatday. The Dukeof York was ap- 
plied to to take the chair, and he gracious- 
ly anid unhesitatingly complied with the 
invitation. Up to that’ hour there was no 
mention of competition. The proposal and 
the design, the commiencement of the sub- 
scription and its progress, were allowed to 
be all ~ os the work of Mr Wyatt. This 
splendid list was formed without invoking 
the aid of competition. But within three’ 
days of the dinner, my Lord, it was pri- 
vately urged on his Royal Highness that 
the Monument ought to be an object of ri- 
valry among the British Artists, on the 
ground, as I understand, that it being a 
national memorial, it ought to be open toa 
general contest. His Royal Highness un- 
happily listened to those suggestions, and 
intimated to the Committee for managing” 
the celebration, that as the doubt was start- 
ed, it was his wish not to commit the ques- 
tion, by having it made a topic during the 
day. Now, my Lord, far be it from me 
to speak lightly of his Royal Highness’s 
hesitation. I would be the last man to 
doubt that he acted in this .luckless contin- 
gency in the spirit of that public care and 
unstained honour which has characterised 
his official life.“ He, however, continued 
his personal patronage and subscription, 
and took the chair. He acted in‘ the whole 
transaction in the spirit of a judge. He al- 
lowed the verdict to pass, but reserved the ' 
point. I must now observe, that theground 
of opposition te Mr Wyatt’s undoubted 
and exclusive right has been since shifted. 
At the time of the dinner, it was the na- 
tionality of the object; at the time of the 
late meeting, it was the lingering state of 
the subscription ; avd this change of ground 
shews at once the miserable duplicity, and 
the conscious weakness ‘of this secret and 
whispering animosity. All that had been 
done had been done without competition. 
This vulgar auxiliary, which now*makes 
their main battle, had never been called: 
into the field. Was it the struggle of rival’ 
artists that originated the design, or excited’ 
the lingering enthusiasm of the empire, or 
created the subscription ? Had the under- 
taking required, Pai 8 the crutch 
of competition to lean upon ? Had the fallen 
monument required to be lifted up by the 
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machjpery of competition ?—Nothing of 
this !—all had begun well, gone on well, 
and was going on well. The projection was 
complete, without calling in the help of 
their devil.. Now, my Lord, I will let you 
and this meeting into the secret. The 
splendid patronage of the dinner was too 
splendid. The subscription might have 
dragged on its slow Alexandrine length 
for a century, and it never would have 
startled this virtuous indignation—this hos- 
tility would never have wasted a lance upon 
it. But the suggesters saw it suddenly 
assuming a distinct and vigorous shape ; 
they saw something about it of opulent 
promise, and they resolved that it should 
not escape from them, if hints and whis- 
pers could keep it within their grasp. ** Jn- 
ject scrupulum,” is the saying of the slave 
mm Terence ; and when the scruple was 
cast in, he rightly looked upon the business 
as done. And, my Lord, this casting-in of 
scruples has been the habit and the success 
of every slave since his time. I have it 
on the authority of one of the most illus- 
trious men of this empire or of Europe, that 
the official friends and servants of his late 
Majesty—the men highest in authority at 
this hour—were coming down to the dinner 
in shoals—I use his own words—but that 
were stopped by what—was it by the 
den passion for competition? No, my 
Lord, it had not entered into their humble 
understandings. They were kept back by 
its being suggested that there was to be no 
celebration at all. Now, after this, are we 
to look farther for the shock received, by the 
subscription. Public munificence is a will- 
ing, but a nervous thing. Nothing is more 
easily alarmed. It was enough for the ge- 
ity to hear that a hesitation existed. 
Men will not subscribe but to a definite 
Object: the certainty was shocked, and 
with it the subscription was paralysed. Let 
it be remembered too, tha:t-this occurred 
at a time when men of rank were 
ring to leave town, on the eve of the long 
vacation ; and that since, up to this period, 
the country has been pressed and pained by 
he calamities of a large and most interest- 
ing share of its population. On that day, 
by those whispers, the oneeneee Was ac- 
tually amereed in a sum, of which no man 
can calculate the value. It is a notori- 
ous fact, that individuals attended that 
dinner as proxies, with unlimited orders to 
subscribe. From the names which came 
and were coming, the usual sums append- 
ed to those exalted and opulent names, and 
pressive nature y's purpose, 
ink that they go too far, who cal- 
the defaleation at twenty thousand 
- I will not plunge deeper into the 
ives of those suggestions. They 
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lousy and wounded: official pride. Now, 
my Lord, the evil suggestion has taken 
another form. It now says, your subscrip- 
tion is languid ; revive it by throwing open 
the project to competition. The old idea 
of nationality had done its work, and the 
cause is to be ruined on another count. To 
this the answer has been justly given. Your 
interference has been the only mischief, 
Hesitation has been injurious ; let us ad- 
here to certainty. It is your pernicious 
quackery that has laid the strong man up- 
on his-bed ; and now you would pretend 
to revive him with the same quackery. 
This is the burlesque of Rabelais: ‘ As. 
signare, ensuite assignare, postea assig- 
nare.”’ The proposal of competition is al- 
together unjustifiable when. we consider 
that but for Mr Wyatt the subject would 
not have existed in any shape whatsoever ; 
but even were it justifiable, I can see in it 
nothing but another name for the distrac- 
tion and delay, the bitterness, and above all 
the uncertainty of any final decision, that 
are the death-blow of a subscription. With 
the strongest reach of my mind, I can 
grasp at no connexion between competi- 
tion and subscription. Has the public ex- 
pressed its displeasure at the design ? This 
I cannot discover. I find his Royal High- 
hess most eandidly and honourably ex- 
pressing his satisfaction with the Artist 
and the design, and adding his peculiar ac- 
knowledgments for the zeal in which the 
conception originated. Where public dis- 
approbation exists, I know nothing less 
tardy or equivoeal than its language. But 
I cannot degrade my mind to the folly of 
magnifying wretched whims and whispers 
into the public judgment, of mistaking the 
nods and winks of withered, rejected, ma- 
lignant connoisseurship, for the plain-spo- 
ken and manly sentiment of taste and ge- 
nius. If shrugs were to be criticism, there 
is no man whose reputation might not and 
would not, be shrugged away. The pub- 
lic Journals have, in general, treated the 
design in another manner, with discussion 
more interesting and minute than usual ; 
and the great majority that I have happen- 
ed to see, have spoken of it in terms high- 
ly flattering to the inventor. For my own 
part, if I might venture to give the judg- 
ment of one, a great deal of whose research, 
such as it is—whose most delightful re- 
search has been given to the arts, I have 
seen nothing fuller of the conception of a 
great artist than that design ; nothing in 
the old monumental sculpture of England 
—nothing in the bold and decorated mag- 
nificence of Rome—nothing in the pure, 
lofty, and almost hallowed trophies of the 
Grecian chisel. I will confess, my Lord, 
that the comparison of the fragments be- 
fore us has shaken my faith in the superior- 
ity of Grecian art to the onion 
be gr genius. I give up my old i y 
with reluctance, but I feel that it has been 
stricken, and that it must at length be aban- 
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doned. But is the artist-eapable of form- 
ing this design yet incapable of its execu- 
tion? He has given proof of his powers. 
He has at the present moment standing in 
his house, finished for Westminster, the 
Cenotaph to the memory of the late Prin- 
cess Charlotte—a work of sin, force, 
and, what is a still rarer felicity, of singu- 
lar feeling. That monument, my Lord, 
would place any artist in the foremost 
ranks of sculpture. I know not where to 
look for a more masterly combination of 
vigorous thought and professional skill ; 
it is among the noblest history pieces of 
national sorrow. 

The remainder of the speech went 
into observations on the injustice of 
retarding the artist’s progress, thereby 
throwing a stain on his professional 
character, and actually defrauding the 
public feeling of its only tribute for 
the secret object of patronizing infe- 
rior abilities, 

The question was carried trium- 
phantly in Mr Wyatt’s favour. 

The fact seems to be, that the art- 
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ist’s spirit and activity in the 
duction of the Cenotaph, a work of 
very striking beauty, has raised paltry 
professional jealousies, and his having 
begun and completed his undertaking 
without asking ission of some of 
the official regulators of taste has gi- 
ven offence. If he had taken out his 
privilege at their boutique, no difficul- 
ty bt d have occ » but an 

ndence is an evil precedent, e 
at who seeks no patrons but the 
public, must expect this little, sly o 
position of the backstairs. The su 
seribers, however, have now placed 
him firmly on his limbs, and to jud 
from his models of some parts of t 
monument, which were shewn at the 
General Meeting in contrast with the 
Venetian bronze horse of Lysippus, 
and the horse’s head from the Parthe- 
non by Phidias, his performance, when 
complete, will be among the finest 
works in Europe. 


a! 
\ 





LETTER TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH, ESQ. FROM A VOLUNTEER. 


Sir, April 12, 1822. 


I congratulate you on the late trial 


at Lancaster, in which the bearer of 
the Black Ensign, who (obscure as he 
was in his proper station, might be 
called the conspicuous Gonfalonier of 
sedition at Manchester) sued for da- 
mages inst the Commander and 
others of the gallant Yeomanry, for 
doing their duty. This cause has ex- 
hibited the events of the 16th of Au- 
gust, 1819, most clearly to the public 
eye. All men of reflection, whe were 
not blinded by party prejudice, were 
already (td ma of the prudence and 
good conduct of the Magistrates who 
anxiously watched over the fate of 
Manchester ; and not less so of the 
Yeomanry and other troops who exe- 
euted their orders. They observed 
with satisfaction, that the.Regent and 
his Government bestowed due appro- 
bation on their salutary though. pain- 
ful efforts. Many honest persons, how- 
ever, averse to the trouble of much 
thinking, are more disposed te be mo- 
ved by clamour, than to listen to the 

uiet voice of reason; these either 

oubted of the propriety of those de- 
cisive measures, or conceived that the 
peaceable champions of Reform, with 
a multitudinous assemblage of ,their 
innocent wives and children, had been 
causelessly and cruelly cut to pieces 
by the citizen soldiers, or by the other 
military force, which they weré plea- 
sed todenominate “ Waterloo Butch- 


ers.” . The witnesses for the defend- 
ants on this trial have given the most 
clear demonstration of the intentions 
and actions of this desperate mob, and 
of the views of their Orator and Lead- 
er. ‘The public will see the arduous 
duty, and high responsibility, which, 
in such circumstances, devolved on the 
Magistracy of that part of Lancashire, 
and the judicious menner in which 
they preserved the opulent town of 
Manchester, of whose safety they were 
the guardians. .Having been made ac- 
quainted with these facts, a degree of 
compassion may still be felt for those 
vietims among the misled populace, 
who were hurt on’ this occasion ; but 
who can sympathise with those tender- 
hearted: philanthropists, who have 
loaded the table of the House of Com- 
mons with petitions to abridge the 
term of imprisonment of the Dema- 
who seduced them, and who 
would have effected still greater mis- 
chiefs, had he not been so firmly and 

so ably resisted ? » : 
In addition to these observations, 
Mr North, I will beg leave to offer to 
our Magazine a‘ tribute to that gal- 
fant corps, which was written towards 
the close of the year 1819. As the late 
trial has the public attention 
once more to this subject, you may 
perhaps think it worth a place in 
your widely-ranging columns. I re- 
main, Sir, your very’ faithful Servant, 

an A VoLuntEeR. 





Letter from a Volunteer. 

TO THE YEOMANRY CAVALRY OF MANCHESTER. 
Yeomen ! your , awe country’s pride, 
Though slander’d, wrong’d, and vilified, 
Accept the praise your merits claim, 

Sent by a bard without a name. 

When o’er your agitated land, 
Sedition shook her flaming brand, 

And Faction’s trumpet, long and loud, 
To mischief woke the giddy crowd,— 
When ev'ry moor, and heath, and hill, 
Witness’d the secret nightly drill,— 
When your rich town with terror view’d 
This demi-martial multitude 

By thousands march in dread array, 
Who eyed her as their destined prey,— 
Treason stalk’d forth in thin disguise, 
To hold his bloody sacrifice. 

"T'was yours to mar the Demon’s feast, 
And from his altar snatch the priest. 
The scatter’d limbs when Iost the head 
As by galvanic process fled. 

A few plain doggrel lines shall tell 

The ills which on that day befell. 

They fled: but first these scoundrel foemen 
Threw stones and brick-bats at the yeomen, 
And here and there was fir’d a sles 
With these, perhaps, the caitiffs miss’d all,— 
But showers of broken bricks and stones 
Will bruises give, and fractured bones. 
The gallant Yeomen, taking this ill, 

- *d a few arms which hurl’d a missile,— 
Then sent the raggamuffins packing, 
And Manehester was saved ‘fom caleny 

Now Calumny, with monstrous lies, 
Crams Madam Rumour as she flies ; 

Who tells how patriots met their fate, 
Striving, in ¢, to mend the State. 
In that red field she paints a flood 

Of mothers’ and of infants’ blood f 

Could she, when other methods fail, 
Obtain her ends by such a tale ? 

Can there a British heart be found, 

Whose hand would helpless females wound— 
That dear, beloved, bewitching sex, 

Which every manly arm protects ? 

No !—Even those demons of the storm, 
Profaning woman’s lovely form— 

Who Treason’s satellites advance, 

Bearing the blood-red cap.of rance— 

Sav’d by that form so much adored, 

Arrest the soldier’s lifted sword. 

But if some Amazon’s strong breath 
Was in this struggle stopp’d by Death ; 
- sword her corse on —_ ——- 

ut cogent pressure from the men did— 

A fate no gipsy-sibyl thought on, 
To sing to bold nymphs of cotton ! 

Now, be it known to traitors male 
Who dare the nation’s peace assail, 

If arm’d with pistol, club, or pike, 

They at the Constitution strike, 

Whatever tempting devil stir em, 

Hunt, or some flaming speeeh from Durham— 
If male or female arts entice em, 

The Yeomen’s sword again shall slice ‘em. 
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(Scent—The little wainscotted room behind—a good fire—a table covered with 
books and papers, decanters, and glasses.. Time—Nive.o'clock in the even- 
“ing «—a high wind without.) don napibortrsate 


Present~Mr Cuntstor#en Nort, and Mr Butter of Brasennose (seated in 
arm-chairs at the opposite sides of the fire-place.') 


, MR NORTH. 
So—Mr Buller, you’ve been reading Henry Macken.1ie’s Life of John Home. 
What say you to the book? I am sure your chief objection is, that it is too 


MR BULLER. a ee , 
It is ; for, to tell you the truth, I know very little about the characters with 
whom Mr Mackenzie seems to take it for granted that every body is as fami- 
liar as himself. Do you remember John Home ? @ 
NORTH. 
~ Perfectly. I remember going out to his farm-house, in East Lothian, and 
spending two delightful days with him there; so far back as the year seventy- 
seven. I was then a very stripling, but I can recal a great deal of what he said 
quite distinctly. After he came to live in Edinburgh, I’ was not much in 
Scotland ; but I once called upon him, and drank tea with him here, I think 
about the 1807 or 1808—very shortly before his death. He was, indeed, a 
fine highly-finished gentleman—and bright to the last.” 
BULLER. 
What sort of looking man was he ?* 
' * NORTH.” a Bere 
A fine thinking face—extremely handsome he had been in his youth—a 
dark-grey eye, of th t, and, at the ‘same time, full of fire—his hair 
highly curled and powdered—a rich robe-de-chambre—pale green, if I recol- 
lect, like one John Kemble used to’wear—a scarlet. waistcoat—a very striking 


figure, I-assure you. saeies 
R. 
’ He had been a clergyman in his early life ? 


NORTH. 
Yes, and, you know, left the kirk in consequence of a foolish outcry they 
were making about his Douglas. I remember him sitting in their General As~ 
sembly, however, as an elder—and ‘once dressed in scarlet ; for he had a com- 


mission in a fencible regiment. 
: , BULLER. 
“ Dr Adam Fergusson, too, was in the church at first, I think? 


NORTH. 
He was—and he went out chaplain to the 42d, in the’Seven Years War. Co- 
lonel Dayid Stewart tells a fine story of his heroism at the battle of Fontenoy. 


He could not be kept back from the front line. 
BULLER. 
“Iegeug jusv addAa Maynrng, like somebody in Homer—The Scotch literati of that 
time seem to have been a noble set of fellows. Good God ! how you are fallen 


off ! 
NORTH. 


We may thank the Whigs for that—transeat cum ceteris. — 
BULLER. 


4 I nats exactly understand your meaning. Do you allude to the Edinburgh 
eview 


NORTH. 
Certainly, Mr Buller. They introduced a lower tone in every thingy In 
the first place, few of them were gentlemen either by birth or breeding—and 


Vou, XI. 30. 
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a sort of plebeian 
Proud David Hum, for examphy 
ing bodies ? 
Dayid H tas miele aU Rad in ls Selina. He. Wns, albey 
ume appears in a very am in this volume. He was, 
all, a most worthy man, though an infidel, _ 
NORTH. , 
He was a man of the truest genius—the truest learning—and the truest ex- 
mall that be could without restraints, the want 
ruined ter of almost any other man, I love 
jume—the first ian, the modern world has pro- 
absque secundo, to my mind ! His account of the different sects 
and parties in the time of Charles I. is worth all the English prose that has 
been written since. At least, tis well, worth half of it, 


BUL 
Why are not his letters published ? ‘The few that have been printed are exe 
quisite,—one or two very fine specimens in this very volume—and what a beau- 
fifal thing is that notice of his last journey to Bath by the poct—-a few such 
pages are worth an Encyclopedia. | 
: _ NORTH. 
What a poveatien was produced in pneeed when Sty a honk ark 
Scotch genius began to blaze out upon the world! You thought us lit- 
tle better than Hottentots hefore. w 


BULLER, 
And yet Dr Johnson always somehow or other kept the first place to him, 


, NORTH, 

He could not, or would not, make so good books as other people, but God 
knows there was a pith about old Samuel which nothing could stand up against. 
His influence was not so much that of an author as of a thinker, He was the 
most powerful intellect in the world of books. He was the Jackson of the li- . 


terary xinar-the ~the emperor lant—acknow to be a, Saul 
amongst peopl. nen Dard Hume would have ag as aay his 
grasp ;, but, odd enough, the two ever met, 


BULLER. 
Your Magazine once had a good essay on Johnson and Warburton. 
+ ies ! fea 
Yes ; I wrote it myself. But after all, Warburton was not Johnson’s mateh. 
He had more flame but less heat. Johnson’s mind was a furnace—it reduced 
creer Shing to its elements, We have had no truly great critical intellect since 


BULLER. 
What would he have thought of our modern reviewers ? 


: ORTH, 

Why, not one of, the tribe mevkd bare dared to cry. mew had he been alive. 
The terror of him would have kept them as mum as mice when there’s a cat in 
the room, If he had detected such a thing as Jeffrey astir, he would have 
cracked every bone in his body with one worry. 

BULLER. 

I can believe it all. Even Gifford would haye been annihilated. 
biemoads NORTH. 

Like an ill-natured pyg-dog flung into a lign’s cage. _ 

BULLER. 

He did not like your old Scots literati. _ 


NORTH. 

He hated the name of Scotland, and would not condescend to know what 
he y, were.—Yet he must, haye, admired such a play as Douglas. The chief 
t of John Home’s inspiration seems to have a sort of stately ele- 

vation of sentiment, which must have struck some congenial chords in his own 


great mind. 
BULLER. 
What is your opinion of John Home as a poet ? 
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NORTH. 


praise on —There has been no 
worthy of the pee Dew Tis ble piece— 
lady wate ; ut air al, the principal merit an the 


tory itl only true forerunner of the Scetch 
terature oro Home r 


other all very in- 
of them quite Manse hol aot hav dri 


BULLER. 
_ [Soe natarel:partislity of friendship and affection— 
' NORTH. 

Surely ; and it is most delightful to read his Memoir, simply for its over- 
flowing with that fine strain of sentiments. He is like Ossian, “ the last of'all 
his race,” gad sale or: Lig pone ap the should be talked of, One may differ 
from his opinion there, but is a holo over the whole surface of 
his language. vOTy tn pomp Racy pathatin Pont 


BULLER: 
’ Matkenzie is himself a very great author. 
NORTH. 
A discovery indeed, Mr Buller! Henry Mackenzie, six, is orie of the most 


in thought, and splendid in fancy, and chaste in expression, that can 
Sed in the meine of ou wore He will live as long as our tongue, 


BULLER. 
"hyn on in PED 
NORTH. 
Julia de Roubigné and the story of La Roche. I thought that vein had been 
extinct, till Adam Blair came out, But Nature in none ef her domains can 
ever be exhausted. : 


BULLER. 7 


; But an author's invention may be exhausted, I suppose. 


NORTH. 

Not easily. You Poe coe as well talk of exhausting the Nile as a true ge- 
nius, People talk of wearing out a s intellectual power, as if it: were a 
ee sum of cash in a strong box. “Tis more like the income 

ncely estate—which, with good management, must always be improving, 
wet ing f A arent suthor’s power of acquisition i is in the same ratio with 
iso Ber Ont teat Kis fone oo can write well, must be able to see well— 
feed his fancy as long as his fingers can hold the pen. 
BULLER. 
“At that rate we shall have three or four more new Waverley Romances 


every year ? 
NORTH. 


I 80. There's old Goethe has written: one of the. best ‘romances h 
ever within the last twelve months—-a most continuation of | 
Williit, Meister esd Goole ota borat tale, the year 1742. I 
Mackenzie, who is a good ten years his junior, would follow the example. 

BULLER. 

Voltaire held on wonderfully to the last too. 

NORTH. 

ably Peete oes enatae Sree, compere presen poe s qutaintans Wel- 

ae p £0 SPY, peotamnd, oo; byiliant rie. Rome is, worth all the 


Always excepting my dear 
‘NORTH. 


(A glofiotis old fellow, to be sure! Onee get into hig streama, and try if 
can land again ! Hie is'the only sags logos abet mirth exerts the sway jan 
ener, Pears. His comic is as strong as the “tragic of Aischylus 


BULLER. 


We are Pygmies! ' 14 


‘BULLER, 
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NORTH. 

. Yet we have our Demi-gods ‘too. In manners and in 
i properly so called, we are 
then. Such a'play 
tather feeble. © It 

n, Scott, and 


BULLER.’ 

What would people say to one of Shakespeare’s plays, were it to be written 
now? 

NORTH. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers would say it was a Lakish Rant. The Quarter- 
ly would tear it to bits, growling like a mastiff. ‘The fact is, that our theatre 
is at an end, I fear. A new play, to be received ee ne eee require to 
have all the fire and passion of the old drama, and all the teness and order 
of tn I doubt to reconcile these two will pass the power of any body 
now living. “ 


ny BULLER. 
yourself, man. 


NORTH. 

I never’ will—but if.I did, I should make something altogether unlike any 

thing that has ever been done in our la . Unless I could hit upon some 

new—really new—key, I should not think the attempt worth making. Even 

our dramatic verse is quite worn out. It would pall on one’s ear were it writ- 
ten never so well. , 


BULLER. 
Why? Sophocles wrote the same metre with Aschylus. 
. NORTH. ; 
No more than Shakespeare wrote the same blank verse with Milton—or 


Byron, in the Corsair, the same measure with the Rape of the Lock. Counting 
the longs and shorts is not enough, Mr Batchelor of Arts. 
- BULLER. 

You despise our English study of the classics. You think it carried too far. 

I understand your meaning; Mr North. 
ne poeta NORTH. 

I doubt that. I suspect that I myself have read as much Greek in my day 
as mostof your crack-men: In my’ Younger days, sir, the glory of our Buchanans 
and Barclays was not forgotten in Scotland. “In’this matter again, we have'to 
thank the blue and yellow gentry for a good deal of our national deterioration. 


f - BULLER. 

They are not scholars. 

They scholars ! witlings be scholars, Bullet. K ledge cal 

witlings can’t er. Know is a great calm- 
er of people’s minds. Milton would have been a compassionate critic. 
i Sati ft BULLER. 

Are you a compassionate one ? 

NORTH. 

Sir, Iam ever compassionate when I see anything like nature and original- 
ity. I donot demand the strength ofa‘ Hercules from every man. Let me 
have an‘humble love of, and a sincere ‘aspiration after what is great, and I am 
satisfied. ' 1 am intolerant to nobody but Quacks and Cockneys. 

BULLER. . 

Whom you crucify, like a very Czat of Muscovy ! 

NORTH. ye. 

No, sir, I only hang them up to’air, like so many pieces of old theatrical 
finery on the of Monmouth-Street. - ° 

mg 9 ert: BULLER. 

But to return to John Home and “Mackenzie—I confess, I think the 
— of the Rebellion in 1744 is a far better work than it is generally held 
to be. AELIVE 


ai 
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NORTH. 

Why, any account of that brilliant episode in our history must needs be full 
of interest, and Home being concerned so far himself, has preserved a number 
of pict ue enough anecdotes ; but on the whole, the book wants vigour, 

iti of quizzibles ; what can be more absurd than his giving us more 
pages about the escape of two or three Whig students of Divinity from the 
Castle of Doune than he spends upon all the wild wandering of the unfortu- 
nate C ier? . 


The young Pretender. 
NORTH. 


The Chevalier—the Prince, sir. My father would have knocked any man 
down that said the Pretender in his presence. 
BULLER. 
Ask your pardon, Christopher. I did not know you were a Jacobite. 
NORTH. 

Had I lived in those days I should certainly have been one. Look at Ho- 
race Walpole’s Memoirs, if you wish to see what a set of paltry fellows steered 
the vessel of the State in the early Hanover reigns. It is refreshing to turn 
from your Bedfords, and Newcastles, and Cavendishes, to the Statesmen of our 
own times. s ob 


BULLER. 


BULLER. 
Wait for fifty years till some-such legacy of spleen be opened by the heirs 
of some disappointed statesman now living. . 

NORTH. 

There is something in that, sir; but yet not much. Sir, nobody will ever 
be able to bring any disgraceful accusations against the personal honour and 
probity of the leading ‘Tory statesmen who now rule England. They are all 
men of worth and principle. They have their faults, I believe, but no shame- 
ful ones. 

BULLER. 


Whom do you place highest ? 


NORTH. 

Lord Londonderry without question.; He wants some of the lesser orna- 
ments which set off a public man—I mean in his style of ing—but sense, 
sir, and knowledge, and thorough skill in affairs, are worth all the rest a mil- 
lion times over ; and he has something besides all these, that distinguishes him 
from everybody with whom he can at present be compared—a true active dig- 
nity and pith of mind—the chief element of a ruling character, and worth all 
the eloquence even of a Burke. 
i Low BULLER. 

His fine person is an advantage to him. 

The grace of the Seymours wld bean ad 

wo an adva' to any man. But just 

look at the two sets of the next time you pry House of Coniassted, 
and observe: what a looking crew the:modern Whigs are. I’m sure 
their benches must have a great loss in the absence of George Tierney’s bluff 
face and buff waistcoat. . é ’ 


BULLER. 

What manner of man is.Joseph Hume? 

NORTH. 

Did you never see him? He is a shrewd-looking fellow enough: but most 
decidedly vulgar. Nobody that sees him could ever for a moment suspect. him 
of being a-gentleman born. He has the air of:a Montrose dandy, at this mo- 
ment, and there is an intolerable affectation about the creature. . I suppose he 
must have sunk quite into the dirt.since Croker curried him. ; 

. BULLER... 

I don’t believe anything can make an impression on him. A gentleman's 
whip would not be felt through the beaver of a coal-heaver. Depend on’t, Jo- 
seph will go on just as he has been doing. tylio : 

NORTH. : 

Why, a small matter will make a man who has once ratted, rat again. We 

all remember what Joe Hume was a few years ago. 
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BULLESB. 
A Tory? 
NORTH. 


~ E would not. prostitute the. tiame, so far :, but he always voted with them. 
‘haa lover poct af lat year sid— 

sagt | you he never behaved, anno 12, ill—~ 

He always used then to chime in with Lord Melville. 

There = words, I remember, he used to pronounce ill ; 

At the Whigs sevanis Paonia 1b One 

At it was to rail— 

all the Catholic claims, tooth and nail ; 
cartied his zeal to 80 great an excess, 

That he voted againas Stewart Wortley's addtess 

And while others were anxious for bringi a ath in Capping 

His principal point séem’d to be to keep Van 

BULLER. 

What a mem have! Joseph has not so a one, I'll swear, or h 
twould not look the inte bdo ca eck a Reding { 
NORTH. 

pe teeiet nn dod ee ee yey thought of him 
was with them—and now the Whigs do of Joe as if he were 
sauce But as John Bull says 
; . “ Avery small man with the Tories 
Is a very great man ‘mong the Whigs!” 
BULLER. 
Bete meld Ut pon ae their dkcabdce ood wanes make about you! 
Why, they wonld lift you on their shoulders, and huzza til] you were tired. 
NORTH: 
- That would not be long. Away with stinking breath, sey I. 
BULLER. 
At first they pretended to say you were dull. But that was soon over. Jef- 
dey gaeegiel aan ek oe never pass, I am t 
NORTH. 
I can believe it. Jeffrey is a king among the blind. 
_.. BULLER. 
I suppose he hates you cordially, however. 
NORTH. 
No doubt, in a small toothy way: just as a rat hates a terrier. But what 
makes you sways speak about hn? a rh eames such folks. 


Not much ; but, next to sbusing "one’s friends, what, after all, is so plea- 
sant as abusing one’s enemies ? 
MORTH. 
hen ty, Praising them, my friends You will find that embitters them far more 
There's an air of The Whi about commendation which makes a 
map wince to his backbone. mong vinne ery aetna 


““ttthat’s the reason you always lash them, | I presume. 

. NORTH. 
Me lash them | I would as soon get on horseback to spear a tailor. ha 
shew you what ndings Put me into a passion, and I'll 


chore. nacnnionta, Christopher. Tl take it all upon trust. When yor 
_your wig awry, you look as if you could eat a Turk. 
I would rather eat an thing than a Whig. When th 
al wa perc fla you cut them up, tis 
- BULLER. 


© be aay dick dikes on cs spa een 


* See Letter to a Friend in the Country. London, Triphook. 1821. 
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NORTH. 
4 ¥ believe there is but one animal who may, in a certain sensé, com: 
mit all crimes with impunity, and its name is Wu1c. To have been detected 
in the basest embezzlenient of money would not hinder one of them from being 
Hatt of the sas I suppose the next thing will be to have some 
habit and repute thief or house-breaker sing a reformation of the crimi- 
nal code. A Whig is never cut by the Fox and ‘Tom Erskine stuck 
by Arthur O’Connor to the last, and swore they believed him to have the 
same political principles as themselves. I suppose, in spite of his behaviour to 
Te ee 
them 


: BULLER: _ 
Not much. ‘Tis a fine thing to be Whig, however. How the Chaldce 
would have been praised had it been written against the Tories! 
: NORTH. a 
Why, the English Tories would have laughed at it, and the Scotch Tories 
would have joined trembling with their mirth—and Jamie Hogg would have 
BULLER. 

I have a sort of lurking hereditary respect for the name of Whig. I can’t 
bear its having come to designate such people. ht fern: | 
NORTH. 

What stuff is this ? You might as well wax wroth because a cicerone is not 
the same thing with a Cicero, nor a bravo the same thing with a brave man. 


BULLER, 
Pr. (rarer atts «bo 2 sets much more bitterly than they do 
NORTH. 
Why, Mr Buller, the crow always darts first at rH EYE. 


BULLER. 


Their attacks on you are as zealous as their laudations of themselves. — 


NORTH. 
Ant, Talk and pare 0st Se‘apesch coda last Voli Will veadl 
4 spare not 9 at 
And the proverb hold good, I opine, sirs, Ah , 
In spite of ablution, scent and perfume, pollution 
Show'd still that the sow paso rach arta 
BULLER. 
What is that you are quoting now? 
NORTH. 
Aristophanes—Mitchell, I mean. I think the verses are in his version of 
‘The Wasps. , ort 
BULLER. 
I have not seen his new volume yet. Is it as good as the first ? 
NORTH. is 
I don’t know. | The dissertations in the first volume were the most popular 
things in it, and there are no dissertations in this ; but ’tis full of capital notes, 
and the translation is quite in the same spirited style. Nothing can be more 
true, I imagine. I am quite sure nothing can be more spirited or more graceful. 
BULLER. Aisi 
That’s high praise from a Cynic like you, Mr Christopher. I suppose ’tis the 
first thing of tl in cuplicnnians tien BOT See wane 
NORTH. 1 
Oh! most certainly it is so. None of the ancient dramatists have ever had 
any thing like justice done them before. There is so much" in’ someé of 
the in this last volume, that I can’t but wish Mi would take 
some Of the éregedians its bund snext. What a name might he not make, if he 
could master: A°schylus as well as he has done Aristophanes? or perhaps some 
of Euripides’ plays would fall more easily into his management. I wish he 
would itry.the Bacche or the Cyclops.  ~ ” Pe 
~~ “BULLER. 
Spout a little piece more of him, if you can. 
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NORTH. 
- 4 will give you part of a passage that I consider nobody has s6 good.a rigli 
to quetb on mipsclt; fer Jam the true representative of the Vetus Comadia— 
* When the swell of private rage foam’d indignant, that The Stage 
Dared upbraid lawless love and affection, 
And ‘will’d our poet’s speech, (guilty pleasures not to reach) 
Should assume:a more lowly direction :— 
Did he heed the loud reproof?. No—he wisely kept aloof, 
And spurn’d at corruption’s base duress ; 
For never could he chuse, to behold his dearest Muse, 
In the dress of a wanton procuress.” . 
BULLER: ne 
» Why, this certainly looks as if it had been written since Rimini and Juan. 
NORTM. 
Listen, man— 
i ‘* When first the scenic trade of instruction he essay'd, 
Monsters, not men, were his game, sirs ; 
Strange Leviathans, that ask’d strength and mettle, and had task’d 
Alcides, their fury to tame, sirs !” 
BULLER. 


" ‘The Shepherd of Chaldea may hold up his head now, I think. 


NORTH. 
Hush— | 
“¢ In peril and alarms was his prenticeship of arms, 
With a suarx fight and battle essaying, 
From whose eyes stream’d baleful light, like the blazing balls of sight 
Which in Cynwa’s (query, Jeffrey’s ?) fierce face are seen playing. 
Swathed and banded round his head, five-score sycophants were fed— 
Ever slav’ring, and licking, and glueing—( youxg’ Whigs to be“sure, )— 


fae 
While his voice scream’d loud and Sieren, like the torrent’s angry course, 


When death and destruction are brewing. 
Rude the portent, fierce and fell, did its sight the poet quell, 
Was he seen to a truce basely stooping ? 
No ; his blows still fell vaahpailaey that and next year, when came warring 
With foes of a different trooping.” 
BULLER. 
No! Nobody can say that of you, Christopher. 
’ NORTH. 
There’s another passage—a semi-chorus of Wasps, which I must give’ you. 
It seems as if I heard a certain “ cLeveRr OLD Bopy” singing in the midst of 
all his disjecta membra. 
“* O the days that are gone by, O the days so blithe and bland, 
When my foot was strong in-dance; and the spear was in my hand ; 
Then my limbs and were green, I could toil aid yet to spare, 
And the foeman, to his cost, knew what strength and mettle are. 
O the days that are gone by, &c. 
MR AMBROSE (enters). 
Mr Tickler ! [Enter Ma Tickxen. 
TICKLER. 
Ha! Buller, my dear boy—may you live a thousand years. 
All to congratulate you ane aoe marriage. I trust Mrs Tickler is 
ow me our . rs er 
tolerably well—not complalading very otk ? 
Ma:bentaring ‘yen deg—2 might ineery without lo whip 
° ing, you ight without losing any good fellowship, 
which is more than you can say, Mr Brazennose. Why the devil don’t you 
all marry at Oxford? What could be more interesting than to see Christ- 
church Walk swarming with the wives, children, and nurses of senior fellows? 
BULLER. 
Spare us, Tickler, spare us. What are you about? Not a single article of 
yours has gladdened England for a twelvemonth. 
TICKLER. 7 
I am engaged on the Pope Controversy. My work will embrace three 
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quarto volumes. I begin with pointing out the difference between nature and 
art, which has been written about, but never understood. Do you know 
the difference ? ; 


No!—confound me if I do. : 
TICKLER. 


Take an illustration. Mr Bowles walking to church in a suit of black— 
with a gown, bands and shovel hat—is an artificial object, though he may not 
think so; and therefore, according to his own principles, an unfit theme for the 
highest species of poetical composition. So is Mr Bowles.in his night-shirt 
and night-cap—but Mr Bowles going in to bathe in guris naturalibus, is 
artificial nomore—he is a natural—and, as such, a fit subject for the loftiest 


$0) J 
i” . NORTH. 
Very well, Tickler—but I love and respect Bowles. 
TICKLER. 

Very well, North—but I love and respect Pope. And of all the phjen and 
despicable drivelling, ever drivelled by Clerk or Layman, is all that late dri- 
velling about the eternal principles of poetry, and the. genius of the Bard of 
Twickenham. Why, there is more passion in that one single line of Eloisa to 
Abelard, “‘ Give all thou can’st, and let me dream the rest,” than iw all the 
verses Mr Bowles ever wrote in his life, or Mr Campbell either. 


BULLER. 

Wordsworth says Dryden’s Ode is low, and vulgar, and stupid. 

TICKLER. . 

Wordsworth is an ass—that is,.as great an-ass as Dagan, Pray, is his poem 
of Alice Fell worth a bad farthing? Only think of the author a wos 
Ballads sitting by himself in a post-chaise, driving like the very devil into 
Durham. No poet ought to have made such a confession, Besides, it is well 
known that it was a return-chaise, and I question if the post-boy “‘ who drove 
in fierce career,” (such are the Bard’s absurd words) gave his master the coin, 


BULLER. 


I shrewdly suspect he fobbed it. ; 
NORTH. 
Stop, Tickler—you are becoming personal, I discountenance all personali< 
tien, ber here a elsewhere. 


’ TICKLER. 

I beg your and Mr Wordsworth’s pardon. I mean no disrespect to that 
athena ntiap as long as my name is Tickler, he shall not abuse Dryden with- 
out getting abused himself. 

NORTH. 

Why, Tickler—many of the poets of our days are, with all their genius, a 
set of enormous Spoons. Wordsworth walks about the woods like a great 'sa< 
tyr, or rather like the god Pan; and piping away upon his reed, sometimes 
most infernally out of tuné, he thinks he is listening, at the 
ee eae and that nobody can blow a note but him« 


BULLER. 

Ay, ay, Mr North—there is Satan reproving sin, as you presbyters are wont 
tosay. Believe me, you have never yet done Southey justice in your work. 
He is a splendid genius. His mind has a high tone. Southey, sir, is one of 
the giants. , 

TICKLER. 

Why, the Whigs, and Radicals, and Reformers, abuse’Mr Southey, I ob« 
serve, use, when an enthusiastic youth, soon after the French Revolution, 
ph e and wrote a quantity of clever nonsense ; and twenty. years after- 
be when a wise man, he spoke and wrote a far greater quantity of saving 
wledge. "ey ac ' 

. BULLER. 


Just 80; you could not state the fact better, were you to talk an hour. 
TICKLER. 

Pray, North, are you for pulling down Lord Nelson’s monument ? 

Vou. XI. 3P 
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NORTH. 
“It is no great shakes of an erection ; but I would let it stand. 
TICKLER. 

If Lord Nelson’s monument is to be pulled down, because a better one 
might be built up, then I have a small proposal to make, namely, that the 
whole New Town of Edinburgh shall be pulled down. Does there exist in 

ope—in the world—a more absurd, stupid, and unmeaning street than 
‘a Street? Why, this very tavern of Mr Ambrose, admirable as it is 
all earthly taverns, ought on the same principle to be pulled down. But 
may I never live to see that time ! Much affected. 
BULLER. 
* You will me, my beloved and honoured friends, but do you not think 
vo — ; odern Athens,” as applied to the good town of Edinburgh, is pure 
umbug 
[Ticxren and Nortu rising from their chairs at once. 
- BOTH. 
’ Humbug! aye humbug, indeed, Buller! 
BULLER. 
I wish to hear Mr Tickler. He is the elder. 
TICKLER. 

No, sir, Iam no Elder. I never stood at the plate; but young as I am, I 
am old enough to recollect the day when such an impertinence would not have 
been tolerated in Auld Reekie. In the days of Smith, and Hume, and Ro- 
bertson, we were satisfied with our national same, and so were we during a 
later dynasty of genius, of which old Mackenzie still survives ; but now-a- 
days, when with the exception of Scott, yourself North, myself, and a few 

ers, there is not a single man of power or genius in Edinburgh, the prigs 
call themselves Athenians ! Why, you may just as appropriately call the first 
L , that shall be on Mr Owen’s plan, the Modern Athens, 

as the New Town of Edinburgh. 


BULLER. 
Excellent, excellent, go on. 
TICKLER. 


- Where are our sculptors, painters, musicians, orators poets, and philozo- 
phers ?—But give me my tumbler of gin-twist, for I ain sick.—{ Drinks and 
recovers. )—The ninnies have not even the sense to know that our Calton-hill 
is no ‘more like the A s, than Lord Buchan is like Pericles, or Jeffrey 
dike Demosthenes. It is the Castle rock that is like the Acropolis, or may be 
said to be so; and if the Parthenon is to be built at all, it must be built on 
the Castle-rock. This is the first egregious blunder of our Modern Athenians. 
& Spits * ¥. BULLER. 
‘Take another tift—now for blunder second. 
It is all one siete big, blown blustering blunder together. We are Scots 
; 2 7 ° e 
men, not Greeks. We want no Parthenon—we are entitled to none. There 
are not ten persons in Edinburgh—not one Whig I am sure, who could. read 
three lines of Homer “‘ ad aperturam libri.” There are pretty Athenians for 
yyou !> Think of shoals of Scotch artisans, with long lank greasy hair, and cor- 
breeches, walking in the Parthenon ! 
BULLER. 
Spare me, spare me—not a word more. 
J3. TICKLER. 

Nay, we are to have the Kirk of Scotland in the naked simplicity of her wor- 
Se Co eng Goud Virgin Goddess. Will the Scottish 
. submit to this ? ; 

NORTH. 


How fares the subscription for this Parthenon ? 
TICKLER. 
One ‘parish has subscribed, I understand, about nine guineas—Aberdour, I 
think. old farmer there, has-come forward with a sixpence for the Grand 
_ National Monument ; but perhaps he has not yet advanced the sum: It is 
only on papet. 


NORTH. - 
It seems to me, that if the people of Scotland really desire a National Mo- 
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nument, they will build one. They are not building one—ergo, they do net 
desire one. “! 
+2 : TICKLER: ee 

Michael Linning goes incessantly about poking the publie on the poste- 
riors, and pointing to a subscription paper, but t A ¢ wont stir. Suéli 
¢onduct is very teazing in Michael Linning; and should not be permitted. - 

; BULLER. 

Well, let Michael Linning go to the devil— But I wish to know what all the 
young Whigs are about. I see none of them! 

TICKLER. 0 ed 

Look into a ditch in dry droughty weather, and you will behold a sad mor- 
tality among the tad-poles. The poor Pow-heads, (see Dr Jamieson) ate'all 
baked up together in a mud-pie, and not a wriggle is in the ditch. «+ ~~ 

NORTH. 

Why, Buller, in other times these tad-poles shot out legs and arms, atid be« 
came small bouncing frogs. Their activity was surprising, and theif croal 
loud. But the race is nearly extinct, and in a few years must be entitely 80 3 
for the old frogs don’t spawn now—very’seldom at least ; atid’when they do, 
the spawn is either not prolific, or immediately destroyed. Now and then a 
young Whig or two comes forth, nobody can conjecture whence; but we 
either take him and throw him aside, or he leaps off himself’ inte some-cre4 
vice or cranny, and is no more seen. — 0 

BULLER. - 

I cannot agree with you, Tickler, in thinking Jeffrey a poor creature, 
TICKLER. | 
_I don’t think him a poor. creature—I tiever said so. But I think he is a 

small-minded man. His ambition is low. He talks about it—and about i 
and about it. He is contented to be a critic—that is, a palaverer. His politics 
ate enough to damn him for ever, as no Seotchman. But he isnot worth 
talking about. He is just like a small black-faced mountain-sheep, who; spy 
ing a gap in a fence, bolts gn it with his hinder: clooties. jerked up pert 
ly and yet tiridly in the air, and is immediately followed by all the wether# 
and ewes, who ask no questions at their Leader, but wheel round about upon 
you with spiral horns, and large grey glowering eyes, as much a8 to say, 
“ What think you o’ that?” We think merely, that they are a set of silly sheep, 
whose wool is not worth the clipping,—but that do very well when cut up, 

BULLER. 
. Tobserved t’other day an article in the Edinburgh Review, in which Oridl 
College was-described as a sink, into which ran every thing vile and loath. 
some, and Copplestone sneered at as a porhpous Ninny. In the next number, 
Oriel College was said to be the most distinguished in , I believe, and 
Copplestone one of the most illustrious writers of the age. ust not Jeffrey, 
if a gentleman and a scholar, or a gentleman and no scholar, which I believe 
is the case, feel ashamed of such childish and beggarly cotitradiction as this ? 
What right has he to make a fool of himself to that extent? Is not Jeffrey an 
Oxonian ?. . 

NORTH. 


Upwards of thirty years ago, he remained for a few weeks in a small garr 
in Queen’s—does that make him an Oxonian ?—But enough of this Nite pass 
sonage. Tickler, start a new subject. “ 

TICKLER. 

I hate novelties. Is the prosecution-mania about to subside, think you? 
Now-a-days, every word is said to be actionable. You cannot open your 
mouth, or put to +, without feeing a libel-lawyer. ‘An Edinb 
Whig, dind realty sons 6 the London ones seem no better, is an animal withs 
out a skin. True, he is often covered over with long hair, and-he roars 
like an absolute lion ; but the instant you give him a kick, or stir him up 
with a long pole, he begins to yell out in-the most piteows strain, and you 
tremble lest you have killed him. You then perceive that under this formi- 
dable-looking hair, the creature’s body is quite raw, and that a prick with the 


int of the pen gives him intolerable a . Nay, if you but turn the 
Raul ies oba-qehs toverds tien, br'ualons; sad eb Gon ohés bitte? 
put him-to-flight with my “ keelie-vine.* Prue Sapa saat 
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What is the Prosecution-mania ? 
The Whigs here h r knoer, bet laughf bod 
ave, as } now, ughing at every y for 
jyears—indulging in ev Apalive of stupid personalities and slanders— 
eee are doing so still y—in all the invenomed bitterness of impotent 
po mauled seeetbie this aed have entered into a cowardly a to 
ecute every syllable ever be written against any one of their de- 
vaded and pF met selves. Is not this base and cravenlike? These are the 
laves of Freedom—the dolts of wit—these are our modern Athenians. 
NORTH. 


Iam 5 prejudiced person—what think you of the London periodicals lately, 


TICKLER. 
Campbell’s Magazine is a respectable work, on the whole. It is seldom ve 
comeae although sometimes. That, in my opinion, is a great point, whethe, 
gained or lost, it is hard to decide. 1t is often unaccountably dull. It cannot 
read after dinner, at the fireside, with your feet on the fender, and your 
back”on an easy chair, without immediate sleep. But that is a severe test to 
periodical by. It has no plan, aim, object, or drift. You are swim- 
fresh water ; there is no buoyancy, one number is precisely like an- 
j little more, sometimes a little less dull—ihat is all, and it 
is a distinction without a difference. 
BULLER. 
What think you of its politics ? 
TICKLER. 
Very badly. Its politics consist in concealed, suppressed, discontented, 
tras see the Dr) whiggism. There is nothing manly in them—be a 
‘ory—be a Whig—but don’t go mumbling your political opinions, and stutter- 
ing out sentiments of liberty, and whispering reform below your breath. If 
have got any thing to say, out with it ; if not, shut your mouth, or open 
t and go to bed. 
BULLER. 
I intend to take Campbell's Magazine, for I wish to know his opinion of his 


contemporaries. 
TICKLER. 


Do you? Put him on the rack then, or threaten to break his bones on the 
wheel ; for without some prompt and vigorous measure of that sort, he will 
utter nothing satisfactory. He gets Cockneys to criticise his cotemporaries. 

NORTH. 

Who are the poor creatures? 

TICKLER. 

What! you pretend you don’t know. But let them rest. It is a sad sight 
to see a true poet and poten like Tom Campbell with such paltry asso- 


ciates, to hear the Attic bee murmuring among a set of blue-bottle-flies, moths, 


iaseaiins Cone are better than great fat stingless bummers... But not- 
wi ing, Campbell’s Magazine is a very table one, and 1 will not 


suffer North, out of pure jealousy, to run it down. You ought rather to 
give ita ft if it does not deserve, it at least requires one. - 


NORTH. 
Tickler, if you saw Tom Campbell falling out of a window four stories 
high, would you try, at the risk of Pans bones, to break his fall? Would it 
any di ce whether he had flung himself over, or Mr Colburn had in- 
sidiously opened the sash and enticed him over? Not a whit. You would 
stand out of the way. There can be no successful interference with the great 
laws of nature, especially gravitation. 
; BULLER. 
Taylor and Hessey’s Magazine—is it better? 
TICKLER. 
Sometimes much better, and often much worse. Elia in his happiest moods 
ts me ; he is a fine soul ; but when he is dull, his dulness sets human 
ty at defiance. He is like a well-bred, ill-trained pointer. He has a 
fine nose, but he won’t or can’t range. He keeps always close to your foot, and 
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then he points larks and tit-mice. You see him snuffing and snoking and 
brandishixig his tail with the most impassioned enthusiasm, and prea Fae 
round into a semicircle he stands beautifully—dead set. You expect a 
burst of idges, or a towering cock-pheasant, when lo, and behold, away 
flits a lark, or you discover a mouse’s nest, or there is absolutely nothing at 
all. Perhaps a shrew has. been there the day before.—Yet if Elia were mine, 
I would not part with him, for all his faults. 
BULLER. 

Who, in the name of St Luke’s, Bedlam, and the Retreat at York, is the Eng~ 
lish Opium-Eater? He ought to go to Smyrna. 

TICKLER. 

The English Opium-Eater would be an invaluable contributor to any pe- 
riodical, especially if it were published once in the four years. He threatened 
to make the London Magazine the receptacle of all the philosophy and litera- 
ture of Germany. ‘“‘QOs magna sonaturum !” ‘ Vox &t nihil preterea.” 

NORTH. 

When he writes again in the London Magazine, it will be well worth half- 
a-crown. By the way, Tickler, what do you think of the Continuation of Dr 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets in that periodical ? 

TICKLER. 

Mere quackery. Why, the compiler manufactures a life of this and that 
poet from materials in every body’s hands, and then boldly calls it *‘ a conti- 
nuation of Dr Johnson’s Lives,” &c. There seems no attempt to imitate his 
style at all. According to this notion, every thing that comes after another is 
a continuation of it. Is this quackery, or is it not, North? 

- NORTH. 

I see no harm in a little quackery ; all we editors are quacks. I acknow- 
ledge myself to be a quack. 

TICKLER. 


Ay; here carousing over Ambrosia and Nectar. But would you, publicly? 
NORTH. 
Yes ;-on the top of St Paul’s—or in my own Magazine, that is, before the 
whole universe.—Buller, what are you about ? 
BULLER. 
Mr North, have you seen a new periodical called the Album? 
NORTH. 

L have. - It promises well. The editor is manifestly a gentleman. ‘The 
work is on beautiful paper, admirably printed, and the articles are well written, 
elegant, and judicious. I think that in all probability the next number will 
be better. The editor has not attempted to make a splash-dash-flash all at 
once ; but he has stuff in him, I know that, and so have some of his. coadju- 
tors. I know him and them extremely well; I pat them on the back, bid 
them be good boys, and always speak truth, and they will have nothing to 
fear. ’ 

TICKLER. 

Nothing amuses me more than to see Magazines—which, after all, are not 
living beings, but just so many stitched sheets of letter-press, going tu logger 
heads and becoming personal. Up jumps Ebony’s Magazine, and plants a left- 
handed lounge on the bread-basket of Taylor and Hessy’s. That periodical 
strips instanter, a ring is formed, and the Numbers are piping hot as mutton- 
oo Can any thing be more ridiculous? Colburn’s Magazine, on the other 

d, is a Corinthian, and wont shew fight. All I mean is, that Magazines 
ought not to quarrel ; there are snuff-dealers and pastry-cooks enow for us all ; 
and a sale will be found for us all at last. 

NORTHs 

Who the devil is more pugnacious than yourself, Tickler? Why, you lay 
about you like a bull in a china shop. - 

TICKLER. ; 

Not at all. I have serious intentions of turning quaker. If not—certainly 
aclergyman. Quakers and parsons may be as personal as they choose. The 
same man might then either give or take the lie direct, who would, as a lay- 
man, have boggled at the retort courteous. ; 
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NORTH. ; J 
What is the world saying now about me, do you think, my Tickler? 
; TICKLER. 

They flatter you so in all directions, that you must become a spoiled child. 
A few weeks ago I met an elderly young woman in a coach going to Glasgow, 
who could not speak of you without tears. She said you were the most pa- 
thetic man she had ever read. The coach was: crowded—there were seven of 
us inside, for we had kindly taken in a grazier during a-hail-storm near West- 
craigs, and there was not a single dissentient voice. 

. NORTH: 
Did the grazier entertain the same sentiments as the lady ? 
‘| " -  PICKLER. 

He said, with a smile that would have graced a slaughter-house, that it was 
not the first Stot you had knocked down. The lady seemed to understand the 
allusion, and blushed. 


Did you proceed to Glasgow? 

TICKLER. 

Yes ; I had been elected an honorary member of the “ Oriental Club of the 
West.” I went to take my seat. They are a set of most admirable despots, 
We all sat cross-legged like Turks or tailors, as if'Glasgow had been Constan- 
tinople. 1 will give you a description of us for your next Number. 

NORTH. 

Do so. But then the London people will say it is loca’. And why not? 
London itself is the most provinci t alive. Let our Magazine be read in 
the interior of Africa, along with either, or both of the two Monthlies, and 
which will seem most of a cosmopolite to the impartial black population ? 
Ebony. The London people, with their theatres, operas, Cocknies, &c. &c. 
are wholly unintelligible out of their own small town. The truth must be told 
them— London is a very small insignificant place. Our ambition is, that our 
wit shall be local all over the world. 

TICKLER. 

It isso. It is naturalized in all the kingdoms of the earth. What can 
John Bull mean by saying he does not understand many of your allusions? 
He is mistaken. John Bull understands every thing worth understanding— 
and therefore, his knowledge of Ebony is complete. But even if he did not, 
is it not pleasant sometimes to see things under ‘a tender, obscure, and hazy 
light ? John Bull’s notices. to corr dents I do not always thoroughly un- 
derstand ; but I read them with dehght: and I never lay down a No. of his 

per without repeating that wise saw of Hamlet, “‘ There are more things in 

ven and earth than are dreamt of in my philosophy.” 
- WORTH. 

It is not at all like John Bull to accuse ys of laughing occasionally at the 
Quarterly Review, .“‘ because there has been a quarrel between Blackwood. and 
ag, rons do we y wah rn see or Murray ? Not one — But 
when, how, why, or where, di se mighty persona uarrel ? I never 
heard of it before last Wednesday. Eira pp 

TICKLER. 

Don’t you recollect, North, some years ago, that Murray’s name was on our 
title-page ; and that, being alarmed for Subscription Jamie, and Harry Twitcher, 
he took up his pen and scratched his name out, as if he had been Emperor of 
the West, signing an order for our execution. The death warrant came down, 
but we are still alive. _ 


NORTH. 


NORTH. ny 
I do indistinctly remember reading something to that effect in a Whig new 
paper, but of. course I sup it to be a lié ; but, if true, what then? Are 
we angry now with a gentlemanly person like Mr Murray, for attempting ta 
cut his own throat some years ago? Too absurd a great deal. 
TICKLER. | 
Certainly. John Bull himself knows that we laugh at the Quarterly Res 
view, only when it is laughable. He knows we admire it, and say so, when 
it is admirable. Of all the Periodicals now flourishing or fading, Biack- 
woon’s’MaGazINE Is THE MOST IMPARTIAL. Yes, its illustrious Editor 
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despises all the.chicanery of the trade. Trojan or ‘T'yrian, that is, Murray or 
Constable,—Longman and Rees, or Taylor end Hessey,—Richardson of Y one 
hill, or Ollier of Bond-street,—with you they are held in no distinction. 
Their good books you toss up to.the stars, and their bad you trample down 
to ‘Tartarus. : : 
? . NORTH. 
John Bull also says, that the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews are works 
of a higher ‘class than Blackwood’s Magazine. I am truly vexed to differ from 
him here. - They are works of an older, thicker, and heavier, but not of a 
higher class. A review is not necessarily a higher work than a magazine— 
any more than a magazine is necessarily a higher work than a weckly news- 
paper—or a weekly ne than a daily one. Genius, learning, and virtue, 
constitute the only essential difference between work and work ; and in these, 
we petst heard it whispered, that this Magazine is inferior to any work, living 


or d 
TICKLER. 
John Bull may be right after all. He is an incomprehensible mortal. 
NORTH. 

The John Bull Newspaper’ is a chariot armed. with scythes—The Morn- 
ing Chronicle is a market cart, out of which a big empty turnip or cabbage 
keeps trundling ever aifd. anon against honest people's legs ; but a dexterous 
turn of the ankle shys it into the kennel, and no barm done. 

TICKLER. 

However, in sober seriousness, you are an almost universal fayourite. You 
burn like a gas-light among oil-lamps. The affection felt for you is a mixture 
of love, fear, and astonishment,—three emotions that play into each other’s 
hands.. The sex regard you with a mixed passion, of which the fundamental 
feature is love. Fear is the chief ingredient in the ruling passion towards 
you of literary gentlemen under fifty—and with Grey Bennet, and old wo- 
men in general—astonishment. 
BULLER. [ Yawning. 


Would you like to marry an actress? 


TICKLER AND NORTH. 


Whom are you speaking to? 


BULLER. 
To any body. ' 
TICKLER. 


Not for my first wife. After a private spouse or two, I should not so much 
care for marrying a pretty young actress to rub my bald pate in my old age ; 
at the same time, a man should consider his posthumous fame. Now, if your 
relict, before you are well warm jn your grave, marry an Irishman forty years 

ounger, and three feet broader across the back than you her late dearly be- 
R ree husband, your humous fame receives a blow that demolishes it at 
once irretrievably—that should be considered. / 
BULLER. 
Why, I begin to get drowsy—was I snoring ? 
7 win oath ae 
. Like a trooper. e my buck. 
at ee [Enter Mr Amprose. 
- NORTH, 


What's to pay? 
MB AMBROSE. 


I beg you won't mention it. I am so happy to see Mr Buller in Scotland 
again, that I cannot think of mukipg any charge for a few hundred oysters, 
and a mere gallon of gin. 


NORTH. 
Assist me on with my great-coat—there—there—easy—easy. Now, my 
cane. Give me your arm, Ambrose—am I quite steady ? 
MR AMBROSE. 


As steady as York Minster, sir. — Sie » ee 
13 [They vanish into thin air. 
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LONDON. 


Bracebridge Hall; or, the Humourists. 
By the author of the Sketch Book. 

* Belshazzar, a Dramatic Poem. By the 
Rev. H. H. Milman. 

A Tale, entitled ‘* Graham Hamilton,” 
is on the eve of publication, which, it is 
expected, will excite much attention among 
the fashionable classes. 

A Poetical Translation of Voltaire’s 
Maid of Orleans ; being the first time it 
has ap’ in English Metre. By W. 
H. I With copious Notes and Il- 
lustrations. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Ceeur de Lion ; or, the Third Crusade ; 
a Poem, in 16 Books, by Miss E. A. Por- 
den, authoress of the Veils, the Arctic Ex- 

itions, &c. 

A new work will shortly a » in 
parts, entitled Popular Tales, illustrative 
of the History, Manners, Opinions, and 
Traditional Literature of various Nations. 

Letters on Prejudice. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Mr Dawson Turner is p for the 


press a splendid work, containing Fac-Si- 

miles of the Hand-writing of One Thou- 

sand of the most Eminent Characters in 

England, from an early period. With short 

oe Notices, and some Portraits. 
r 


Charles Lloyd has in the press, 
Beritola, a Tale; the Duke of Ormond, 
and other Poems. 

Vargas, a Tale of Spain. In 3 vols. 

The Narrative of a Journey, undertaken 
in 1819, 1820, and 1821, through France, 
Italy, and Switzerland, comprising Inci- 
dents which occurred to the Author, (at the 


time orwi / under deprivation of sight). 
By Jamies Holman, RN. and K. W. 

Shortly will be published, the Pharma- 
ceutical Guide ; containing a Latin Gram- 
“mar, in which all the Rules are illustrated 
by Examples, selected from the London 
Pharmacopeia, and an Interlineary Trans- 
lation of such Formule in the Pharmaco- 
peia as have been found difficult to be corm- 
prehended by some young Medical Stu- 
dents: to which is affixed a Collection of 
Words and Phrases most frequently em- 


pa 
ing for the press, Isn’t it odd ? 
The Scripture Character of God; or, 
Discourses on the Divine Attributes. By 
H. F. Burder, M. A. 
Easy Rules and Tables for Computi 
the requisite Dimensions and the Stren; 
of Cast-Iron, when applied in Beams, 
Columns, Pipes, &c. &.. By Mr T. 
peateety author of the Treatise on the 
Dry- 


William Lilly’s Memoirs of his own Life 
and Times, illustrated by. numerous Por- 
traits of Eminent Astrologers, &c. are now 
reprinting. 


Will appear in a few weeks, a Transla- 
tion of the Abbé de Pradt’s Work on Eu- 
rope and America in 1821, 

oy will appear, a new Edition of 
the Farmer’s Directory, and Guide to the 
Farrier, Grazier,.and Planter, including 
valuable Directions in. Domestic Economy. 
With suitable Plates. 

Shortly will be published, the long-an- 
nounced Biography of Public Men of all 
Nations, living in 1822, embellished with 
150 spirited Engraved Portraits. ‘To form 
3 vols. somewhat larger than Debrett’s 
Peerage. 

Scenes in England. By the Rev. J. 
Taylor. -12mo. With 84 Engravings. 

A Second Edition of Messrs Keyworth 
and Jones’s Principia Hebraica. In two 
pocket volumes. To be sold separately. 
One volume to contain the Grammar, re- 
vised ; the other to comprise a Grammati- 
cal analysis of 300 Verses, taken from 
the Psalms, &c. 

Preparing for publication; the Fourth 
Volume, which will be the last, of Illus- 
trations of the Literary History of the 
Eighteenth Century. 

The. Fifth Part of Mr Dennis’s Views 
in Savoy, Switzerland, and on the Rhine. 

A Small Edition of Quinctilian de Insti- 
tutione Oratoria ; forming part of the Re- 
gent’s Pocket Classics. 

In the press, in 2 vols. 8vo. Switzerland ; 
or, a Journal of a Tour and Residence in 
that country. By L. Simmond, author of 
a Tour in Great Britain. 

Proposals have been circulated in Lon- 
don for publishing by Subscription an His- 
torical, Chronological, and Geographical 
American Atlas, containing Maps of North 
and South America, with all their Divi, 
sions into States, Kingdoms, &c. on the 
plan of Le Sage; intended as a Compa- 
nion to Lavoisne’s Atlas. It will contain 
53 Maps, all of which will be well exe- 
cuted, the best and most recent Au- 
thorities. 

A New Edition is in preparation of the 
Panorama of Science and Art; in 2 vols. 


* 8vo. And of the Mechanic ; or, Compen- 


dium of Practical Inventions. Both by 
Mr James Smith. 

In the press, an Account of a Journey, 
undertaken in 1820, into the Lasis of Si- 
wah ; with Maps, Plans, and Views of all’ 
the most Interesting Objects that are found 
in that District ; principally with a view to 
ascertaining the site of the Temple of Am- 
mon. -By A. Lenant. To which will be 
added, Views and Particulars collected in 
the Desert of Mount Sinai. 

In an 8vo volume, the Life and Corre- 
spondence of Bishop Horsley. By his Son. 
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A new and Edition of the Rev. 
R. J.-H ”"s Defence of the Doc- 
trine and ership of the Church of Eng- 
land ; in a Series of Letters, addressed to 
the Rev. John 

Sacred Lyrics. By James Edmeston. 

Tn May will be published, Fossils of the 
Lng gp a Pts Mo TE Olen of the Geo- 


8. Ss. Mnccniad ld by fpouee” 


hgh rigs Charles 
Phillips 


An enlarged Edi 

illips’ Speeches ; in in L vol 8yo. Also 
a new Edition of his Recollections of Cur- 
ran, and some of his Contemporaries, 

Capt. De Renzy will ly _publish 
Marian De Britten ; or, the Rector’s Or- 

phan Daughter ; a Novel; in 3 vols, 

Mr Ackermann i is a Series of 
12 Prints of the most interes’ Speci- 
mens of French Gothic Archi- 
tecture ; from Drawings by Mr C. Wild. 
To be completed in Four Numbers. 

Shortly will be published, The Scripture 
Thesttiene of Adultery, and Divorce ;.and on 
Aa nan! Crone: an earn ment of 

tery b ancient Laws o: ag 
other Countzies. By Mr H. ¥. Tebbs, 
pr; evo Commons ; to whom the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in the 


Diocese of St David’s have awarded a Pre- 
mium of £.50. 

Early in May will be published, a Trea- 
tise of the Biya el of Bridges by Sus- 


pension ; ce to. the Catenary, 


and exemplified by the Cable Bridge now 
in progress over the Strait of Menai. 
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A new Edition, with various Additions, 
enlarged Index, &c. of Lenefélder’s Com- 
plete Course of Sole Tren: haga yrs 
clear and explicit 
different Mannets tal Brand Branches b 4 chat 
Art. With Illustrative Drawings. 
ih 17 coloured Engeaving, willbe pub 
wi co) avings, be 
lishied on the Ist of » 
Shortly will be shed by subscrip- 
to the Theory 


tion, an éntirely new 
of Music ; “intended to facilitate the Study, 


by playing a of and vi 
amusing Giaskes with Me usical Characters. 
By Mr R. M. os a 
I publishes S ag A ie = 
y a nal - 
Capt. De C. Brooke rangatinn y 
for the press, ‘a Tour through Sweden, 
pact and the Coast of the Norw 
Lapland, to the Northern C. of I 
Part II. which will follow, 
Residence at Hammerfest, in the a 
70 deg. ; ag ees oe ee 
Norwegian, Russian, wi 
land, to Tornéa; with numerous Po [2 


and Plates. 
Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 
t Friar. By 


8vo. The Men 
Eustace. 

Shortly will be published, Popery, the 
Mystery of Babylon ; - gage 
of the Church .of Rome. 

Clergyman of the Church of PPoguads ed and 
a Graduate of Cambridge. 


EDINBURGH. 


The first part of Dr Hooker’s Exotic 
Flora will be published on the first of 
June. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopedia, or Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscella- 

neous Literature. Conducted by David 
ped ag LL.D. F.R.S. &c. &e. ,_ = 
XV., part II. will be published next 
month. 

Annals, in the Life of the = 
Hon. Wilhelmina, Viscountess Gl 
collected from her Diary and Corres 
dence. By Thomas Snell Jones, D. 
Minister of her Chapel, Edinburgh, 8vo. 

By the first of May will be published, 

‘¢ Delineations, Historical, Topographical, 


and Descriptive, of the Watering and Sea- 
bathing P. of Scotland ; including a 


aunaies pography of the vend Tay 1. 
aar).- 


of the — Forth, olay 
with a 
Loch Katrine, and the Vale y Masa. 
-By the Rev. W. M. Wade, author of 
‘* Walks in Oxford ;” a * Tour of Modern, 
and P into Ancient, G w,”” &c. &c. 
The Poetical Works of James Hoge, 
the Ettrick Shepherd ; now first collect 
not hitherto pub- 
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ARCHITECTURE. 
A Print of the Chain or Suspension 
Bridge, erected over the Tweed, near Ber- 
wit, by Capt. Brown. 5s. 


, ASTRONOMY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Bibliotheca Rara et Curiosa ; or, 2 Ca. 


roe neti or” a highly-curious and 


interesting 
Books brought from the Con- 
tinent, containing many singular and rare 


Memoirs of the Astronomical Society of Sanes on nearly every Subject which has 


London. 4to. Vol. I. £1, Is. 
Vou. XI. 


Sea 
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Curious. This Catalogue contgins many 
Curious Articles in Early Typography— 
Romances, Novels and Poetry—Early 
Treatises on the Arts and Sciences—Books 
of Processions and Tournaments—History 
—Books ornamented with Portraits—Fa- 
bles and Emblems—V oyages and Travels. 
’~ A Catalogue of Grammars, Dictionaries, 
and Elementary, Books, in all the European 
~ ‘and most of the Oriental Languages. Is, 

Boosey and Sons’ Catalogues of Books, 
for 1822. 

A Catalogue of Italian Books, including 

some ent Importations, (gratis). 

A Catalogue of Spanish and Portuguese 

Books, (gratis). 

A e of Books in the Danish, 
Swedish, Russian, Modern Greek, 
&c. Languages, (gratis). 

e of Old 


Longman & Co.’s Catalogu 


Books, for 1822. Part III. 2s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Life of Mary, Queen of Scots ; 
drawn from State Papers. By G. Chalmers, 
F.R.S. F.S A. With Portraits, Views, &c. 
“Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. £2, 8s. 

Oliver Cromwell and his. Times. By 
Thomas Cromwell. Second Edition, consi- 
derably improved, and illustrated by a 
correct Likeness of Cromwell, and nume- 
rous wood cuts. Svo. 1 fs. 

BOTANY. 

Digitalium Monographia, sistens His- 
toriam Botanicam Generis Tabulis Omni- 
um Specierum hactenus Cognitarum [1- 
lustratam, ut plurimum confectis ad icones 
F. Bauer penes G. Cattley, Arm. ¢éura I. 
Lindley, F.L.S. and H.S. Folio. With 28 

’ plates. £4, 4s. or, with the plates highly 
ished, coloured, £ 6, 6s. 

Tcones Plantarum Sponte China Nascen- 
tium @ Bibliotheca Braamiana Exerpte. 
Folio. With 30 highly-finished coloured 
plates. £3, 3s, ae 

Collectanea Botanica; or, Figures and 
Botanical Illustrations of rare and curious 
Exotic Plants, chicfly cultivated in the 
Gardens of Great Britain. By J. Lindley, 
F.L. 8. and H.S. Folio. Part I. to VI. 
Each containing 5 highly-finished coloured 
Plates. £3, 12s. This work fs continued 
occasionally in Parts, at 12s. each. 

* CLASSICS. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, transla. 
ted from the Greek. By T. Mitchell, L.M. 
Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

Eschyli Prometheus; with a Literal 
Translation. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Classical Journal, No. XLIX. 6s. 

COMMERCE. . 

Miscellaneous Notices relating to China, 

and our Commercial Intercourse with that 
_ Country. By Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. 
* 8vo. 10s. 6d. % rts 

The Mercantile Barometer. Published 

weekly. Svo. 1s. 
: DRAMA. 
Cataline; a T: y in five acts. 


raged: B 
the Rey. J. Croly. 8vo. 8s. 6d. y 
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EDUCATION. 


The Cunversational Preceptor, in French 
and English ; consisting of Useful Phrases, 
arran under distinct Heads, on a new 
and more simple Plan than any hitherto 
attempted. By J. L. Mabire, of Paris, 
Professor pf Languages. To which are 
added, Amusi es on various Sub- 
jects of General Interest. By M. Leblanc. 
Neat Pocket Volume. 6s. 6d. half-bound. 

Conversations on Mineralogy. With 
Plates, engraved by Mr and Miss Lowry. 
2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

The British Pupil’s Explanatory French 
Pronouncing Dictionary. By P. Dacier. 
12mo, 5s. 

The Youth’s Monthly Visitor, No. ITT. 
With a coloured Plate of the Botocudo In- 
dians, and numerous wood cuts. 1s. 6d. 

FINE. ARTS. 

Engravings of the Marquis of Stafford’s 
Pictures at Cleveland House, London; 
with Remarks on each Picture. By W. Y. 
Ottley, Esq. F.S.A. 4 vols. atlas 4to. 
£ 35, 14s, fs on India paper, Colom- 
bier, folio,"£71, 8s. Finely coloured and 
mounted, and elegantly bound in Russia, 
£178, 10s. The copper plates of this work 
have been destroyed. 

A Visit to Goodwood, near Chichester. 


. By D. Jacques, Librariaiu of Goodwood ; 


being a Catalogue of the Pictures, and 


‘other objects of curiosity, at the Seat of his 


Grace the Duke of Richmond. 8vo. 5s. 
The British Gallery of Pictures ; select- 
ed frém the most admired Productions of 
the Old Masters in Great Britain. By the 
late Hen.- Tresham, R. A. and W._Y. 
Ottley, Esq. In 1 vol. Atlas 4to. £ f2, 12s. 
Proofs on India paper, £ 25, 4s. Coloured 
and bound in Russja, £151, 4s. The 


‘copper plates of this work have been de- 


stroyed. 
Views on the Thames, drawn on Stone. 
By W. Westall, A. R. A. No. ITI. 
Engravings |llustrative of Thomson's 
Seasons; from Pictures by the late W. 
Hami'ton, R. A. Engraved by F. Barto- 
lozzi «nd R, W. Tomkins. Imperial folio. 


“£8, 8s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

An Atlas of Ancient Geography. By 
Sam. Butler, D. D. Comprising 20 colour- 
éd Maps. 12s. ' 

. _ HISTORY. 

Monarchy Revived ; being the Personal 
History of Charles II, With 14 Portaits. 
8vo. 16s. Royal, £ 1, 8s. 

Reminiscences of Charles Butler, Esq. of 
Lincoln’s Inn. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The History of France, to the death of 
Louis XVI. By the Rev. Alex. Rankin. 
8vo. -Vol. IX. 9s. 

The History of the Town and County 
of Galway. By J. Hardiman, Esq. 4to. 

HORTICULTURE. 

A History of Cultivated Vegetables. 
By Henry Phillips, F.R.S. author of the 
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Pomarium Britannicum. Second Edition. 
8vo. 2 vols. £1, Is. 

' ‘Pransactions of the Horticultural Society 
of London. Part AEP IV. £1, 13s. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; com- 
prising the Theory and Practice of Horti- 
culture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and 
Lan ening; i all the 
Latest Improvements, a History 
of Gardening in all Countries, and a Sta- 
tistical View of its Present State, with Sug- 

tions for its Future Progress, in the 

ritish Isles. By J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. 
H. S. &c. author of “* A Treatise'on Form- 
ing and Improving Country Residences. 
Iilustrated by nearly 600 Engravings on 
wood, by Branston. In one large vol. 8vo. 

MEDICINE. 

Lectures on Physiology, Zoology, and 
the Natural History of Man. By William 
Lawrence, F.R.S. 8vo. Original Edition. 
With Plates. £1, Is. Pe 

Practical Rules for the Restoration and 
Preservation of Health, and the best means 
for Invigorating and Prolonging Life. By 
the late celebrated Geo. Cheyne, M. D. 


¥.R.S. To which is added, the Symptoms 
and best Mode of Treating some of the 
most Prevalent Disorders. : 
The Way to Preserve Health and Attain 
Longevity ; with a Familiar Treatise on 
Dontestic Medicine, pointing out the Dis- 


eases of Men, Women, and Children, in all 
Climates, with Prescriptions in English, 
and the Doses of Medicine. By 
Robert Thomas, M. D. &c. &c. 
Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine 
and Surgery. No. XIII. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Further Observations on Strictures of 
the Rectum. By W. White. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Practical Observations on the Treatment 
of Strictures in the Urethra and in the 
Esophagus. By Sir Everard Home. 3 vols. 
8vo. £1, 11s. 6d. 
Observations on Cancer, connected with 


Histories of the Disease. By the same Au- — 


Practical Observations on the Treatment 
of the Diseases of the Prostrate Gland. By 
the same. 8vo. 2 vols. £ 1, 6s. 

Leetures on Comparative Anatomy ; il- 
lustrated by Engravin By the same. 
2 vols. 4to. £7, 7s. yal, £10, 10s. 

Remarks on Cutaneous Diseases. By 
T. H. Wilkinson. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cases illustrative of the Treatment of the 
Ear. By J. H. Curtis. 3s. 6d. 

; MILITARY. 

A View of the History and Actual State 
of the Military Force of Great Britain. By 
Charles Dupin, Member of the French In- 
stitute. Translated, with Notes, by an Of- 
ficer. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, Is. 

MISCELLANIES, 

The Etonian. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, 4s. 

The Gazette of Fashion. No..X. 4to. Is. 

The Brighton Magazine. No. 1V. 
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The Inquirer; a Collection of Essays, 
&c. Publi uarterly. No. I. 4s. 

The Hi of Christ’s Hospital, Lon- 
_ By J. T. Wilson. 8vo. 4 Plates. 
5s 


The Investigator. No. VIII. 6s. 
The ace | Review. No: LIL. 6s. 
ant ournal of Arts. No. XVI. 
The Journal of Science and Art. Noe. 

XXV. 7s. 6d. 

ne? —- mes ene No. VIII. 

_ The Technical itory. By Thomas 
Gill, No IV. 264. 

The Album ; a new Quarterly Publica. 
tion, exclusively devoted to Elegant Lite- 
rature. No. I. 5s. 

Music. 

The Royal Psalmist ; or, Sacred Melo- 
dies ; intended for the Devotional Exercise 
of the Domestic Circle on Sunday even- 
ings; consisting of an entirely new and 
elegant Versification of the Psalms of Da-- 
vid, adapted to the Music of Handel, Mo- 
zart, Haydn, &c. The Music composed, 
selected, and arranged by J. Watson. 
Part II. 6s. Royal, 10s. 6d. To be com- 
pleted in about 16 monthly parts. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

A Prodromus to a Natural History of 
the Lepidopterous Insects of New South 
Wales ; collected, engraved, and faithfully 
Painted after Nature, by J. W. Lewin, 
A. 1.8. late of Paramatta, New South 
Wales. 4to. Illustrated with 19 Plates. 
£ 1, 11s. 6d. in boards, or, with the plates 
finely coloured, £2, 8s. 

e Birds of New South Wales, and 
their Natural History ; collected, engraved, 
and faithfully Painted after Nature, by J. 
W. Lewin. A. L.S. late of Paramatta, 
New South Wales. I 4to. Illus. 
trated with 26 Plates. £2, 2s. or, with the 
plates finely coloured, £3, 3s... 

NOVELS. 

Wieland ; an American Tale. By C. B. 
Brown, author of Arthur Mervyn, &c. 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 

Ormond ; or, the Secret Witness. By 
the same. Second Edition. 3 vols. 18s. — 

Carwin, the Biloquist, and other Ame. 
rican Tales. By the same. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

Singularity ; a Tale. By Jane Harvey, 
author of Brougham Castle. 3 vols. 12mo. 
18s. 

. The Spy ; a Tale of the’ Neutral Ground, 
referring to some Particular Occurrences 
during the American:War. By the author 
of Precaution. 3 vols. ]2mo. £1, ls. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Universal Tech ical Dictionary ; 
or, Familiar Explanations of the Terms 
used in all Arts and Sciences; illustrated 
by Plates, Di and Cuts. By Geo. 
Crabb, A. M. author of English Synonymes 
Explained. 4to. No. I. 98. 
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translated into English. By the Rey. E. 
V. Blomfield. 2 vols. 8vo. £1, 108% 
POETRY. . 
The Carnival of Death ; a Poem, in two 


By the Hon. and Rev. W. 
Herbert. 8vo. 8s. 6d. , 
Ecclesiastical Sketches in Verse. By W- 
s 8vo. Gs. 6d. 
Lakes; or, Mucness 
Three Cantos, 


[April, 

Europe; or; a General Survey of the 
Present Situation of the Principal. Powers, 
By a Citizen of the United States. 8yo. 


12s, 
SPORTING, 
The Annals of Sporting, and Fan 
Sepntte. oe spe Ns -eBcbar ag of Jack 
jpigot, winner mcaster St Leger 
in apg: Aare J. a ing ; “> 
per, a Greyhound, b r §, 
Alken: 2s. 6d. 9 
THEOLOGY. 
Grotius de Verit. Relig. Christ, with 
English notes, 6s. 
_ Lectures on the Parables, selected from 
the New Testament. By the author of 


By Geraldine, &vo. 8s. 


Beattie, and Cowper ;. including 
Translations from the Greek and Roman 
Poets; with Lives by Dr Johnson; and 

additional Memoi Only 500 copi 


POLITICS. 

The Works of the Hon. Edm. Burke, 
vols. 13, 14. 8vo. £1, ls 
- Cobbett’s Gridiron. 6d. 


TOFOGRAPHY. 

A Statistical Account, or Parochial Sur. 
vey of Ireland. By W. S. Mason, Esq, 
8vo. vol. 3, £1. 

A Picturesque Promenade round Dork- 
ing, with full and accurate descriptions of 
Box Hill and Leith Hill, and the several 
seats and villas, &c. 7s. 

The Topography of Athens, with some 
remarks on its ns gees By Lieutenant 
Colonel Leake, with plates, 4to. £1, 10s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 

An Account of the Abipones, an eques- 
won pm le of Paraguay. From the La- 
tin » Dobrezhoffer, 3 vols. 8vo. £1, 

lés. 


The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in va- 
rious countries of Europe, at the revival of 
Letters and Art, Part I. Italy. Edited 
by Charles Mills, Esq. author of the Cru- 
sades, &e. 2 vols. Svo. £1, 4s. 

Travels in South Africa. By Rev. John 
Campbell, 8vo. 2 vols. 

Modern Voyages and Travels, Part I. 
vol. 7, containing Porcquerille’s Travels in 
the Morea, &c. 3s. 6d. 

Views of America. By Frances Wright, 
8vo. 2d edition, 13s. 

Journal of a Visit to some parts of 
Ethiopia. By G. Waddington, Esq. and 
Rev. B. Hanburg, 4to. plates, £2. 

Travels in Greece, Egypt, and the Ho. 
ly Land. By the late Rev, E. D. Clarke, 

D. 8 vols. Svo. with maps and plates. 
£7, 4s. 

Travels along the Mediterranean, and 
parts adjacent, extending as far as the se- 
cond cataract of the Nile, Jerusalem, Da- 
mascus, Balbec, &c. in company with the 
Earl of Belmore, By R. Richardson, 
M. D. with plates. 2 vols. 8vo. , 
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Lights and ShadoWs of Scottish Life ; a 
Selection from the Papers of the late Ar- 
thur Austin. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Essay on the Theory of the Earth. By 
M. Cuvier; with Mineralogical Tllustra- 
tions, by, Professor Jameson. Fourth edi- 
tion, 8vo. with 6 plates. Syo. 12s. | 

‘ Fossil organic remains are the relics of 
a primeval world long since gone past, pro- 
claiming with. a loud voice the instability of 
earthly affairs, and impressing upon the 
minds of those who perp: consider them 
sentiments of piety an a of devo- 
tion. If the antiquaiy digs from among 
the ruins of Herculaneum a piece of an- 
cient money, a vase, or a statile, we rejoice 
with him in. finding the mode of life, the 
manners and arts of an ancient people, 
placed before our eyes: If he finds an old 
record, illustrative of the history of his 
country, however limited in extent that 
country may be, we are grateful to him for 
the particle of knowledge he has added to 
our store :—But if, among the ruins of the 
common country of the human race, we 
linger at the great sepulchre of animated 
beings destroyed by the hand of fate, who 
can. look upon it without sentiments of 
piety! It is not here the statues of Poly- 
cletus that we admire, but the admirable 
monuments of the workmatiship of nature, 
taken from the ruins of the great Hercula- 
neum overwhelmed by the ocean, that we 
look upon with feelings of the. deepest 
wonder and devotion.”’ 

“‘ This Fourth Edition of the celebrated 
Essay.on the Theory of the Earth, con- 
tains, besides inany additional facts and 
statements in regard to the Natural His- 
tory of the Earth, also learned discussions 
by Cuvier, on the newness of the present 
continent, as confirmed by the history of 
nations ; and on the proofs regarding the 
antiquity of nations, alleged to be centain- 
ed in their astronomical and other monu- 
ments.”’— Advertisement 10 Fourth Edi- 
tion. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor, No. 
CXLI. For April. 1s. 6d. 

New Edinburgh Review. No. IV. 

Institutes of Theology ; or a cohcise Sys- 
tem of Divinity, with reference under each 
article to some of the authors who have 

treated of the subjects particularly and 
7 By the Rev. Alexander Rankin, 
D. D. one of the ministers of Glasgow. 
8vo. 14s. 

The Life of John. Home, Esq. By 
Henry: Mackenzie, F.R.S.E.- 8vo. 7s. 

Elements of the Art of Dancing: con- 
- taining directions for the deportment of the 
person ; a description of the elementary 
steps, the principal figures in the quadrille, 
&c. By Alexander Strathy, teacher of 
Dancing, Edinburgh, 3s. 6d. with plates. 


Vor. XI. 


Pen Owen, 3 vols. Post 8vo. £1, 
11s. 6d. ' 

Hints on Missions. By James Douglas, 
Esq. of Cavers. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

The Imitation of Christ; in 3 Books. 
By Thomas 4 Kempis. Translated from 
the Latin, by Jehn Payne, With a Re- 
commendatory Preface, by Thomas Chal. 
mers, D.D. Minister of St John’s Church, 
Glasgow. 12mo. 4s. 

Dr Chalmers’ Christian and Civic Eco- 
nomy of Large Towns, No. XI. On Pau- 
pein Price 1s. Published Quarterly. 

his Number is the Second of the Series 
of Essays, by Dr Chalmers, on the Causes 
and Cure of Pauperism. 

Dr Chalmers’ Scripture Refererices, for 
the Use of Sabbath Schools, and Private 
Families. Price 4d. ~ 

An Edition of the References is also 
Published, with the Scripture Passages 
printed in full, for the Use of Parents-and 
Teachers, when hearing the Lessons of 
their Children or Seholars. 18mo. 3s. 

Sermon and Address, delivered on occa- 
sion of the Ordination of the Rev. Archi- 
bald Macarthur, as Missionary Minister to 
Van Diemen’s Land. By the Rey. J. 
Harper of Leith, and the Rev. J. Simpson 
of Edinburgh. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

The Peculiar Nature of the Church of 
Scotland, and the Efftcts of that Esta- 
blishment on the Character of the People : 
P neem cd tlore-tha Sone off the 

lergy. By the Rev. H Duncan 
Miniter of Ruthwel.  Bvo. 2s. . 

Memoirs of the Life and Character of 
the late Rev. James Hervey.: By the Rev. 
John Brown, Whi Third Edition. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. : 

W. and D. Laing’s Sale Catalogue, for 
1822; containing a very large collection 
of books. Shr 

A Letter to the Managers of the Royal 
Infirmary, occasioned by a Resolution 
have lately entered into. Ry Robert Lis- 
ton, Surgeon... 8vo. 1s.. 6d. 

A Journey from Merut, in India, to Lon- 
don, through Arabia, Persia, &c. in 1819, 
1820. With a Map and Itimerary of the 
route. By Lieutenant T. Lumsden, of the 
Bengal. Horse Artillery, Sve. 10s. 6d. 

Illustrations of the Universal Efficacy of 
Compression and Percussion, in the Cure 
of Rheumatism, Sprains, &c. By Wil- 
liam Balfour, M.D. 8vo. 2s. ~ 

Outlines of Persian Grammar, with ex- 
tracts. For the use of Students in the 
University of Edinburgh. $vo. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Sabbath ; or Illustra- 
tions of the Nature, Obligations, Change, 
Proper Observance, and Spiritual Advan- 
tages of that Holy Day. By the Rev- 
John Glen, Portobello. 12mo. 5s. 
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Monthly Register. -:,45, 
MONTHLY REGISTER. 


EDINBURGH.—4pril 10. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,.. 31s. Od. | Ist,...23s. Od: | Ist,......18s. 6d.] Ist, 
2d, ...288. Od. | 2d, ...20s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. } 2d,...... 
3d, ...24s. Od. | 3d,...17s. Od. 3d,...... 14s. Od. 
Average of Wheat, £1 : &: 2d. per boll. 


Beef (173 oz. per Ib.) 0s. 33d. to 6d. - Os. 
Mutton... . Os. to d. | Potatoes (28 Ib.) Os. 
8d. | Fresh Butter, per Ib. 1s. 
Pork . ... . - Os. 4d. to 6d. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. 
Lamb, per quarter. 5s. Od. to Gd. | Ditto, perlb. . . Is. 


Tallow, per stone . 7s. Gd. to 8s. Od. | Eggs, perdozen . Os. 


SEEPS 


ESEEEE 


Os. 
Os. 
Veal . .. =. - Os. Gd. to Os. 
0s. 
6s. 
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Sssess 


HADDINGTON.— April 12. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
Ist, ....30s. Od. | Ist, ....2is. 6d. | Ist; ...16s. 6d. | Ist, ... 13s. Gd. | Ist, ... 14s. Od 
2d, :...26s. Od. | 2d, ....19s. Od. 15s. Od. | 2d, ... 11s. Od. } 2d, ... Ls, 0a. 
3d, ....248. Od. | 3d, ....17s. Od. | 3d, ....13s. Od. | 3d, ... 9s. Od. | 3d, ... 9s. Od. 

Average, £1 : 7s. 2d. 7-12ths. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Returns received in the Week 
ended April 6. 
Wheat, 45s. 8d.—Barley, 18s. 10d.—Oats, 16s. 1d.—Rye, 21s. 4d.—Beans, 21s. 6d.—Pease, 22s. 2d. 
London, Corn Exchange, April 4. Liverpool, April 5. 
5 6 d. » a, 
mi to 3 Amer. p. 1961b. " 
6Sweet, U.S. — 0 to— 


a. 
0 

Do. inbond 25 0 to27 0 
Sour do.. 354 0to35 0 
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4,Oatmeal, per 240 Ib. 
i 24 0 to 25 
«+ 22 0t0% 
«++ 21 0to 22 
0|Bran, p. 24Ib. 10tol 
Butter, Beef, &¢. 
9\Butter,p.cwt. s. d. 8, d. 
Belfast, new 74 0 
Newry .. 700 
Ras 66 0 
‘ork, pic.2 
S| Sadry 6 
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hange, April. 9.—Amsterdam, 12: 7.C.F. Ditto at sight, 12: 4. 
: 8. Antwerp, 12:3. Hamburgh, 37:38. Altona, 37: 4. Paris, 
. Bd sight, 25:40. Ditto 25:70. Bourdeaux, 25:70. Frankfort on the Maine, 154. 
etersburgh, per rble. 9:3. Us. Vienna, 10:10 Ef. flo. Trieste, 10: 10 Ef. flo. Ma- 
drid, Cadiz, 37. Bilboa, 363. Barcelona, 36. Seville, 364. Gibraltar, 30}. 
Leger, 47%. Genoa, 44, Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 40. Palermo, 
118. Lisbon, 504. Oporto, 504. Rio Janeiro, 46. Bahia, 51. Dublin, 9} per 
cent. we ef Oa cent. 
Prices o and Silver, per oz.—Foreign gold, in bars, £3: 17: 104d. New 
Doubloons, £0:0: Od. New Dollars, 0s. Od. Silver in bars, stand. 4s. 124d. 
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Monthly Register. 
Weekly Price of Stocks, from lst to 22d March, 1822. 


Ist. 


15th. 





Bank stock,,.. 


| 250 





3 per cent. reduced, 





3 per cent. consols,. 


793 4 





79 8 
90 





34 per cent. consol, 





4 per cent. consols, 
5 per cent. navy ann. 


4 
97% 
1023 





India stock, 


873 





40 pr. 





Exchequer bills, 2d 


7 pr 





Consols for acc. 





79% 
20 11-16 





Long Annuities 
French 5 per cents. 
Amer. 5 per cent. 





| 90fr. G0e. 
97 








89fr. 40c. 
98 


98} 
1023 
48 pr. 
3 ph 
793 
88fr. 9Sc. 
95 








PRICES CURRENT, April 6.—London, 2. 


SUGAR, Muse. ‘ 
B. P. Brown, - 
Mid. and fine aid. 


Fine and very d 
Refined Doub, Loaves, e 
Powder ditto, 


- Honduras, 
FusTIC, Jamaica, - = 


INDIGO, Caraceas fine, tb. 


TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot 


SS 
~~ ~ >» 
TAR, » brL 


PITCH, Foreign, 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. cand. 
Home mel ies 


ted, 
HEMP, Riga Rhine, 
Petersburgh, Clean 


ee 


ton. 


ign Thies. & Rak. 
siti _* 100, 
= 
etersburgh Firsts, cwt. 
ASHES, Peters, Peal, e 
Montreal, ditto, ° 


tun: 
‘TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 


COTTONS, Bowed Georg 
Sealsland, fine, . 


Demerara and 
West India, 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 


N.B.—The Observations are 
noon.—The second Observ: 
hermometer, 


or A Rs Ty ee forenoon, and mgt after. - 
ery day, eats. 


column, is taken by the Register 
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| Mar. 17} 


Fair day, 
rain night. 
Frost morn, 
fair day. 
oo tne 


Ps air ee 
but dull. 
Dull, with 
showers. 
Fair, but 
cold. 





Day fair,cold 
rain night. 
D.morn. hail 
snow day. 
Snow foren. 
resh aftern, 
Dull, with 
slight shrs. 


Dull, but fair 
Dull foren. 























AvpHaseTicaL List of Enciisnh BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 20th 
of Feb. and the 20th of March, 1822, extracted from the London Gazette, 


Alwin, R. P. Elm-street, Gray’s-Inn-lane, brewer. 
Andrade, A. Lancaster, banker. 
se A. and T. Wordswick, Lancaster, bank- 


Ansell, J. Filkins, Oxfordshire, miller. 


Cheltenham, tailor and draper, 
Blyth, G. 'W. and F. Birmingham 
» Se ——, Suffolk, 
Boucher, cC.C » cabii 
Brett, W. ay Stafford, grocer. 
Burton, (+. Nottingley, Yorkshire, vessel-builder. 
» W. Bicester, Oxford, inn! 
utler, | P. Little Bolton, Lancaster, manufaeturer. 
» P. H, Bucklersbury, Manchester, ware- 


Cater, ri Ratdesden, Sul ae grocer. 
Child, Ideymanbury, hosier. 
Chittenden, E. satay , Kent, i ironmonger. 
R. ire, calico-printer. 
, B. Posenhall, Shropshire, farmer. 
» T. Torquay, Devonshire, merchant. 
w. ph Norfolk, miller. 
Copley, W. Hirst, Doncaster, iron-founders. 
it I, and P, Clement’s-lane, wine-mer- 
chants. 
Cotton, W. Castle Donington, Leicestershire, ba- 


ker. 
Dark, S. ae Red Lion-square, picture-dealer. 
D’ , G. Chandos-street, Covent Garden, 


, H. and R. Holines, Tottenham-court-road, 


Davidsop, W. Philpot-lane, merchant. 
Dove, F. Berke auaia, auctioneer. 


a 
er. 


G. H. wre gg yo wine-merchant. 
Earle, W..Church-street, Rotherhithe, victualler. 
Falla, 7 Winchester, grocer. 
J. Upwell, Norfolk, farmer. 
ong S. Richmond, wine-merchant. 


Finch, T. Hammersmith, brewer. 
Froggatt, J. jun. Burslem, druggist. 
a E. w within Windle, Lancaster, 


cane Br H. Swansea, linen-draper. 
Handford, W. Tavistock, Devonshire, linen-dra- 


T. 
Herbin, T. H. Mainhead, Devonshire, tailor. 
Hardy, M. and J. Dale, Manchester, warehouse- 

men. 
a aves, J. Liverpool, miller. 
a J. and T. F. Will, Sunderland, ship-own- 


Hembrey, M. Lambeth-road, victualler. 

Herbert, E. T. Fetter-lane, oilman. 

Herbert, P. late Master of the E. I. ship Thalia, 
merchant. 

Herbert, R. and W. Buckmaster, St Mary Axe 
and Ware, merchants. 

Hornblower, W. Brierly-hill Iron-works, Stafford- 
shire, iron-masters. 

Hort, J. Great St Helens, coal-merchant. 

Hoyle, T. and J. Lord, Whalley, Lancashire, ca- 
lico-printers. 

am. A. Magdalen-row, Goodman’s Fields, mcr- 


Judd, c. sere. cordwainer. 

Keene, W. C. Mary-le-bone-lane, farrier, 

Kenyon, T. Brestwich, Lancashire, fiour-dealer. 

Ketcher, N. Bradwell, “Essex, shopkeeper. 

Kirkland, I. and Badenoch, I . Coventry, ribbon- 
manufacturers. 

Knight, J. Halifax, merehant. 

Larbalestier, J. Angel-court, Throgmorton-strect, 
wine-merchant. 

Lea, P. H. Prior-place, East-lane, Walworth, gro- 


cer. 
Ledden, W. Liverpool, merchant. 
Leppingweil, K. Croydon, linen-drapers. 
Lewis, P. R. Bath-place, New-road, fringe-manue 
facturers. 
Lightfoot, I. Eccleston, Lancashire, miller. 
Lord, J. J. Plymouth, spirit-seller. 














ir 
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R. and Sy J.R 5 ~ 
a i weed, osemerty-lane, tim 
Mann, G. and J. Chapel-street, Edgeware-road, 
aaydew, "F- Colbridge, Staffordshire, blue-manu- 


May, W. New, he" victualler. 

Maullin, T. Worcestershire, nail-iron- 
monger. 

Miller, R. Minchinbam: Stovenster, banker. 
jad onion gp Yor! hire, —— 


aon, orton, 'E. Nottingham. inanguammnsianen, 


Mounsher, J. Leonard-street, Finsbury-square, 
merchant. 


Pearson, J. Manchester, joiner. 
Pera | L,, and E. South-street, Finsbury, 


Pitts, T. — Collison, T. Beverley, York, wool- 
len-d rs. 


Poole, R. Leeds, grocer. : 
Pottes, B. Charlton-row, Manchester, cotton-spin- 


Rickards, J. a Gloucestershire, clothier, 
Ride, T. Ashton Ke vent Hy. tallow-chandler. 


Rose, I. Ibstoek, 
Rose, M. Berry Hills, pas com See, faces. 
Ross, J. Chariton-street, Somers town, baker. 


Brown, Hugh, merchant and coal-master in Salt- 
ts. 


coal 
Brown, Wm. of Lawhill, merchant in Saltcoats. 
Brash, James, iron-monger in Edinburgh. 
Prysdale, John, grocer in Glasgow. 


Ferguson, Peter, jun. slater in Glasgow. 
a » William, spirit-merchant in Glasgow. 


Neil Hill, spirit-dealer there. iiik 
M‘Alpine, James, general merchant and r at 
rt-William. 


, grocer in Glasgow. 
ark, cattle-dealer and 
M‘Queen, Lachlan and Donald, ers at 
alge ger in Glasg 
ol jun. iron-mo’ n Ow. 
» Richard, merchant and grain-dealer in 


Woot William, sen. ship-owner and trader in 


DIVIDENDS. 
Braidwood, Francis, tacksman of Collalo quarry, 
and stone-merchant, residing in Edinburgh ; a 
second dividend after 16th April. 


ALPHABETICAL Last of ScoTcH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and ; 
30th March, 1822, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 
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eanery, i. Coteatainy Cambri deatier. 
y, T. Col Cambridgeshire, 


pale 
FA Bioatway, Weresstershize, ~dealer. 
Morley, York, merchant, Be 

Seaman, ‘Ww. Worcester, 
Scott, W. jun. Norwich, confectioner. 
Sherwin, W. T. Paternoster-row, bookseller. 
Simkins, I. Store-street, Bedford-square, tailor. 
—_ Le gery og Westminster, tailor. 

erby, P. and P. Liverpool, -merchts. 
Squire, L. Earith, 
Steel, J. Emscott, W: timber-merchant. 
Stevens, W. Northumberland-street, Strand, ba- 


ker. 
Stevens, D. G. Harlcw, Essex, linen-draper. 
Swift, J. and T. Huddersfield, a 
Taylor, W. Great Yarmouth, surgeon. 
Thomas, R. S. Hanbury, Worestieeduien, tanner. 
Those, J. and Jos. High Hesket; Cumber- 
Thomy << - South Shields, 
Ti » T. West Bromwich, Seed ee intes 
Traer, W. Exeter, factor. 
‘Tucker, J. H. or ‘treet, chemist. 
Turton, W. West wich, Stafford, coal and 


iron-master. 
be 3 W. jun. Brookworth, Gloucestershire, corn- 
Vertue, s. Dhoom merchant. 


Weeks, J 
Wood, ie bm taffordshire, miller. 
Woodburn, J. provision-merchant. 


Woolcock, J. Truro, . 





Com John, manufacturer of muslins, Glasgow; 
nal dividend after 5d May. 


Craig, Robert, the Compan f, millers 
and grain-dealers in Partick 5 a divic 3a dividend on 7th 


May. 

Ferguson, James, banker and writer in Stewarton ; 
a second dividend on the 20th April, to be paid 
in John Shaw’s, vintner, Stewarton. 

Hunter, Burt, and Marshall, late calico-printers 
at Cromwell Park, near Perth ; 3 a dividend af- 


ril. 

M‘Farquhar, Conant. and Co. merchants in 
Glasgow ; a dividend after 17th April. 

a Arthur, bookseller in: Inverness ; e 
first dividend on the 13th April to the 
tors who have not already received it, but no 
second dividend. 

Saunders, James, and writer, Dundee; a 
dividend after 15th April. 

Wotherspoon, David, sometime merchant in 
Perth; a second and final dividend after 2d 


ay. 
Young and Gordon, drapers and merchants in 
Dundee; a first dividend after 27th April. 











APPOINTMENTS, 
Brevet Lt. Col. W. Count Li , Col. on 
Continent of Ew Feb. 1822. 


12 L. Dr. Cornet and Adj. Sidley, rank of a. 
0. 

J. G. — Cornet by purch. vice 
Daubuz, 10 Dr. 14 do, 

Wail Mee Capt. by — = 


t, Lt. —_ “— 
J. SCL Wight, aw do. 


Lt. Hon. fon G. R. pontoon, from 3d 
Dr. G. Capt. by purch. vice rpg 
pro. 4 Mar. 
13 Assist. Surg. Shean, from 34 F Assist. 
Pt vice M‘Gregor, dead 28 Feb. 

Gren. G. W. O. Stanley, Ens. and Lt. by 
vice Ewer oar 14 Feb. 

Lt. and Capt. ornton, Capt. and Lt. 
rad ee vice Hodge, ret. “do. 
—_ t. Greville, Lt. and a 

Ens. Vise. Chetwynd, from 52 F. a 
and ‘Lt. by purch. 


PROMOTIONS, &c. 

1F. Lt. Blake, from h. p. 37 F. ~~ vice 
Daniel, dismissed 4 Feb. 

2 — Nunn, Adj. vice Hunt re, "eo 
4 w.wW. Barrow, Ens. vice Loraine, den 
10. 
Hosp. Assist. Parry Assist. Surg. vice 

Morrah, dead Mar. 
5 Bt. Maj. Culley, Maj. vice Col. — 
dead Jan. 

Lt. O’Dell, Capt. do. 


Ens. W Lt. do. 
10 —— Ens. by purch. vice Le Mar- 


nt, 
20 Lt. Urq from h. aoe Rifle = ae 


vice Sutherland 


26 — 7 pony omens vice Bros 
Capt. Barelay urch. vice Lt. 
28 apt. > Maj. by purch. vieo Lt. 
Lt. tine capt, by 


Ens. Browne, Lt. =, do. 
R. Gibson, Ens. by purch. do. 











E. Cam; 
XW.LReg.Capt. F 
ritius, 


Appointments, Promotions, 5c. 


14, Semageee Goel. oe 
— Huddleston, vice 

Mabe ree dor 
ET 3 Dr. 8 do. 


Cornet and Sub-Lieut. Locke, from 1 
t heer namadegs 


Ens. Graham, Lt. by purch, P 
vice Pea- 
By aad sg 23 Feb. 


sak ty Bic en 


24 Oct. 1821. 
Lt. ae + 12 Dr. Capt. by pureh. 


Assist. Surg. Thomson, from h. p. 60 
F. Assist. Surg. vice Shanks, 82 F. 
7 Mar. 1822. 
Lt. Col. Smelt, 2 Ceylon R, Lt. Col. 
25 Feb. 


. Ens. Armstrong, Lt. 
Lt. Briscoe, from h. p. 96 F. Lt. 


—— Gray, from_h. p. bab F. ee 
—— Hume, from h. p. 100 F. Lt. 
— Ferrer, from.h. p. 60 F. Lt. 
—— Vincent, from h. p. 37 F..Lt. 
—— Russell, from h. x FP. Lt. 
H. E. Copson, Ens. 


Assist. S Perrott, fi h. 51 Ven 
‘err rom et. 
nem Assist. Surg. al 3 yi 

. King, Ens, vice 
md, G A 7 do. 


2d Lt. , from h, p. Rifle 
Paym. vice Fishes capsid sind 


14 
Pls Fon from h. p. late Corsican 
Paym. viee Shafter, h. p. 

25 Dec. Piet. 
Lt. Penefather, Capt. vice Halford, 
m. 7 Mar. 1822. 


Serj. Maj. Wolth Adj. Ens, vice 
ani ice 
dead 25 Dec. 1821. 


T_H. Johnston, Ens. by Purch. mS 
Gent. Cadet R. B. Phillipson, from R. 


Mil. Coll. Ens. rch. vice Hi 
burn, 83 F. P 21 do. 


Ens. A. Cameron, Lt. ee Cope. 


Agito She, om do. 
Assist. Surg. Shanks, from 38 a —_ 


Sur, 
Ens. Hepbur mtr 15 tee —- 
vice 1 Ceylon af 21 Feb 
Lt. .. Sutherland, from 21 F. Lt. vice 
» dead do, 
from Colon, Comp. at Mau- 

Capt.. vice Gordon, as 

ar. 


Cape Corps. 
Inf. Ens. Fraser, from h. p. 79 F. Ens. vice 


21 Feb. 1822, 


Cor. Drummond, Sat Fe 12 
8 


J. N. Collyer, Cor. 
> ee recruiting for the Kast 
em a ja ’s service to have tem- 
Charen Chay 7 Mar. 1822. 
les Chaplin, ie Professor of Mi- 
at the. East India 
ilitary. 


CApril, 
mapk of 98 14 dysing the period Li cot Paes 


of the R. Engineers, at Chatham, for instry; 4 
tions in the art of Sapping and — 
A. C, Peat eb. a 
= Forster 
W. Dickson e 
Medical Department. 
ne Assist. Munkittrick, from h. p. 


Hosp. Assist. vice ge 7pm 
‘eb. 1822, 
os oom. h. p. Hosp. 
Assist. vice wale tpt od do. 
Garrison. 


Maj.Gen. Arthur Brooke, Gov. of North 
Yarmouth, vice Richardson dead 
28 Feb. 1822, 


Exchanges. 
Lt. Col. Stanhope from 29 F. with Bt. Col. Sir J. 


Buchan, & p. Port, Serv. 
illing, from 81 F. with Lt. Col. Creagh, 
93 F. 


Capt. Koa, from 12 F. ree. diff. with Capt. For- 
bes, h. p. 19 F. 
Watson, from 41 F. rec. diff. with Capt. 
sents Kinae, from Cope Compe’ hc 
De Visme, pe Corps Cav. with Capt. 
Langley, h. p. 60 F. 
Lieut. , from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Gardiner, h. p. 
at from 5 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Lieut. 


Kennedy, 
is m6 6 Dr. G. rec. diff. with Licut. 


— 
Brymer, h. 
— Chemberterne, o— ae F. rec, diff. with 
Lieut. Markham, h. 
E with Lieut. Stephens, 


—— Hilton, from 
Sara from 31 F. with Lieut. Bald- 


h. p. 98 F. 
h. nee 5 F. 
onald, from 47 F. ~_ > ae with Lieut. 
onan h. p. York Lt. Inf. V 
Morris, from 66 F. rec. ie with Lieut. 
ne h. p. 7 F 
Vereker, from 83 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Law, h. p. 62 F. 
Cornet Bradburne, orn) 1 Dr G. rec. diff. with 
Cornet Smith, h. p. 9 
Wright, from 7 nT Dr. rs ree. diff. with Cor- 


ae Cee PS Dr. 
Sunderland, from 52 F. with Ensign Vi- 
vian, h. p. 


Crawturd, — 70 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
Blake, h. p. 8 
Paym. Retin, om 25 F. with Capt. Biddulph, 


Qua Mast. reat from 3 F. with Qua.-Mast. 
Coulson, 71 F. 
Ass. ae a from 4 Dr. with Ass. Surg. Rich- 
mond, h. Ba oF. 
ulgan, from 89 F. with Ass. Surg, 
Pope, h. p. 57 F. 


Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Col. Hodge, Gren. Gds. 
a Lamesa 4 
Major Fancourt, ° 
—— Barwick, 57 F. 
Captain Wallace, 12 Dr. 
Brooks, 26 F. 
Jordan, 66 F. 


Ensign Fleischer, Cape Corps. 
Appointment Cancelled. 
Hosp. Assist. Walshe, from h. p. 
Deaths. 
Maj..Gen. Richardson, Gov. of North 25 Feb. 1832 
Poe, 50 F. Jamaica, 


win, 


Major 77 Jan. 1822. 

Captain Moore, ret. 4 R. Vet. Bn. Greenwich 

15 Feb. 1822. 
Lenn, h. p. 110 F. Watford 11 Jan. 

Lieut. Wardrop, 1 F. Madras 28 Aug. 1821. 

_—— Seward, 50 F. — 9 Jan. _ 2. 


»79 
— WwW Sel va. tn. tition Coa 
r ~gal et. Bn Shape, 





1622.7] 
a “inka Raa ai rt 
—— Se sends 62 F. Ennis, Clare 7 Feb. 
—_— Dougall, a F. 12 July 1821. 
—— Coote, h. p. 84 F. in Ireland. 2 Feb. 1822. 


Ensign George Ross. 50 F. Jamaica Jan. 
_— Hubbard, h. p. 24 F. Wingfield, Berks 


16 Jan. 
—— Tydd, h. 2 Nov. 1821, 


59 F. 
Paymaster Abramna, ret. 12 Vet. Bn, Bushey 


Appointments, Promotions, Sc. 
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Adjutant Adams (Ensign), 60°F. 
-Qua.-Mast. Brent, h. p. 1 Dr. Eccles 
19 Feb. 2822. 
Tipson, 3 Lancashire Militia 
13 . 1821. 


Commissariat Dope eS. 23 Feb. 1822. 


lage ft oberg h. 
a 1 Feb. 1821. 

Dep. ‘Aas. C Com. Gen. prs Quebec 
2 Jan. 1822. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 
Sept. 10, 1821. At Nagpore, the lady of John 


. Of a 
my, Samalce, the lady of Dr Hin- 


AtMaita, the lady of Vice-Admiral 
Fahain Moore, K.C.B. of a son and heir. 
Mrs Campbell Stewart of 


ater 
tad George’ Pace, Leith Walk, Mrs Young, 
of a daughter. 
— Mrs Clarke Yoong g > 
2. At Pickford Cottage, Portobello, Mrs Stru- 


thers, of a 
3. At the West Kirk Manse, Mrs Dickson, of a 


— At At Ruchin, the lady of William Baillie of 
Polkemmet, Esq. of a daughter. 

— At Wardour — po tawgy wet oo the lady of 
Sir J Radcliffe, Bart. “om 
Prick. At Smith’s Place, Leith e Walks s Crichton, 

— Mrs Walter Dickson, Duke Street, of a son. 


Sat tnefledy Brocks, county of Northum- 
berland, the of William Lawson, Esq. of a 
son. 

= SS eeeree Sapien, Sie Ei Leaky Fingny- 


son, of a 
6. At Inverm the lady of James Mur- 


orriston, 
ray Grant of Glenmorriston, Esq. of a son. 
. Mrs Nasmyth, St Andrew’s Square, 
of a daughter. 
a At West Anstruther, Mrs Conolly, of a 
8. At the Mount, Fog ioe lady of Archi- 


bald ee 
9. At “house, Mrs me, Mas Barat of a son. 
N M‘Candlish, 


” 
ofa da hter. 
— | patenencneenrere 
— At Hanover Street, Mrs Pringle of Syming- 
ton, of a son. 
11. At 1, Market Street, Mrs Lyon, of a daugh- 
Place, the lady of R. H. 
Barber, Esq. of a 
15. 1 in Dominick Street, Dublin, the Duchess 
of Leinster, of a daughter. 
16. At Geonge’s Saaare, Mrs W. A. Lawrie, of 
ason. 
-  codeeweyr earn Fifeshire, the lady of Cap- 
tain Parsons, of 
17. At 103, George Street, Mrs Wardrop, of a 
we The Countess of Dartmouth, of a son and 
19. In Abercromby Place, Mrs Campbell of 
Possil, of a da’ ‘4 : 
foot of Leith Walk, 


20, At 2, Crown S 
a At Bainburgh, ason. 

the wife of Mr William 
a daughter. 


Christie, 
ne, pine, o Abereromby Place, of a daugh- 
At Edinburgh, the lady of Robert Montgo- 
mary, ‘At Sprngtea 
the lady of Alexander 
Masiuft of a son. 
22. At Cottage, Mrs Hopkirk, of 
a 
24, Zoe Pion, a, Wee, Mrs Francis 


Hunter, 


a son. 

Mrs John Maxwell, 

2. A Prestonpans, Mrs His Vintgh oy agg 
29. At London, Lad 


ofa 
Pa 2. Edinburgh, aektze lady of William Stirling, 
a son. 
— At Edinburgh, Mrs C. Terrot, of a son. 


Lately.—At Edinbu the lady of Major Orr 
(late Royal Fusilecrs) ota daughter. 


oe 


Feb. 18, 1822, 3 spec lceco, Kirk B 

é at Kir! 

den Church, Isle of Robert Cunning, 
Esq. resident Atto rney-General, 

daughter of apn erie a 2 Esq. of 


. Mar ot ai aten ‘eae near itacsine, 
jpencer Pinkhi shire, to Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of William Loch, Esq. 
of Poinpleasant. 
3. At Belvoir Castle, A. R. Drummond, Esq. 
eldest — a A. B. Drummond, Esq. of 
b ser he th Manners, daughter of the Duke 
u 
Jolin Joseph Heywood, aq. his’ Majesty's “aa 
() . ’s J 
for the aorthern aisteist of that Island, to Bee 
onl: hter of the late Alexander 1 
whistle, Dundeuch, Galloway. 
— At = Dots ane near Kirkealdy, Mr 
You da 


Madras 
=. to Isabella, eldest daughter Archibald 


py ye a 5 Grahame, Esq. 
mS. © Se to Agnes, nes, daughter of Robert Vetch, Esq. 


Gardner, manufacturer, 
_ 22. At Watson's Place, Laith Links 
5 agg wort 


rin the parish of Runcorn, 
urchan an 
Bart. to young- 
Sir Richard Brooke of 
of Chester, Bart. 


Sir James Mills 
Sunart, AF, 
est daughter of the 
Norton Pri 


the late John 


oak Man eae co an Aan Com, tant 
1s Ws 

77. The bride was obliged to be taken to church 
in asedan chair, followed by a juvenile croud, who 
cheered the happy couple with loud huzzas. 
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DEATHS. 

Jan. 5, 1822.—At Crawle estate, St Thomas in 
~~ Dr James Thomson, physician in Ja- 

6. At Nightingale Grove, Jamaica, Mr Andrew 

12. At Kingston, Jamaica, Mr John M‘Laren, 
a ye from Edinburgh. 

At Madeira, Mrs Hay, of Westerton. 

14. At St Dorothy’s, in the Island of Jamaica, 
James Reid, Esq. second son of the late Mr Alex- 
anio. At Badmingtom, Lord Hi Somerset, third 

. At 
son of the Duke and Duchess ¢ of Beaufort. 

A 24. At Ottar-house, Captain Duncan Camp- 

m7 yh a the infant son of Captain 
. At Fortevidt Manse, Perthshire, the Rev. 
Henderson, aged 68 ye 
par Mille. 1. At Cupar, Mr John Anderson, of Cu- 
a’ Mt from the fatal effects of arsenic, 
iven 7 -¥ Pe, : — oe of —_ 
ita, e trick, 

the same place. ai Diab 

|, Perth, Miss Eliza Helen Camp- 


— At 
T's At Bowerhouses, the R Dr Patrick 

e Rev. Car- 
tac, ithe Sat Yea of his age, having been 3 


a minister. 
co ¥ At Dalkeith, Mr John Wilson, merchant 


— At Cacrabank, Selkirkshire, the Rev. Walter 
bp one of the ministers of the Reformed Sy- 


6. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas MacWhirter, 


writer. 
— At gt ies the Rev. James Ki 
forme aaa oe ele Gas Wi 


haven. 
7. At Craigends, John Cuninghame, Esq. of 


hb eg Mr James Henderson, late 
oar in London. 


At bdieburgh ‘endo, the Rev. on Ser: Geers Po mee 
wif of Me George Briton, Brosghton Stree. as 


66, Caleb Hillier 

pepper 
— Oa cw nan Pall-Mall, the 

Rev. Edward Daniel Clark, L. . Professor of 


or Farry, M.D. F.R-. efaher 


-— At Dysart, Mr John Brodie. 
— At Knockbrake, Hugh Ross, Esq. of Knock- 


12. ae Burton Vip Vartan, the Rev. Chris- 


Register.— Deaths. 


* ‘was found dead in his bed 


[ April. 

12. At Domgenipuaaee, Mrs Hart, widow of 
Robert Hart, E —— 

13. Ann, daughter @f the late John Watson 
Esq. writer, Edinburgh. 

— Mrs Dalgliesh, ¢ Hope Street. 

_— David Wilson, Provost of Dunferm.- 

line, senior agent of the Bank of Scotland 


there. 
14. At the Manse of Cortanchy, Mrs Sarah Ann 
Hunter Gourlay. 
— At Edinburgh, Mr John Hogg of the Bank 
Scotland. 


— At Tillicoultry-house, in the 4th year of her 
age, Elizabeth ee only daughter of Ro- 
bert Wardlaw, E 

_ ps Kirkeud 
daughter of the Rev. 
gospel, at Gladsmuir. 

15. At Milton-house, George Moncrieff, Esq. 

— At Redford, parish of Madderty, the Rev. 
James Andrew. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Elizabeth Dunbar, 
daughter of the late Sir William Dunbar of Hemp- 


ht, Helen Wight, eldest 
Hamilton, minister of the 


— At 1, Beaumont Place, Mrs Jean Turnbul?, 
wife of W. Wilson, bookseller, Edinburgh 
— At Inverary, Mr Thomas Simpson, archi- 


tect. 
‘ — At Banff, John Jeffreys, Esq. Collector of 


= At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colonel Alexan- 
der Stewart, Royal Scots. 

— At Kirkcaldy, Mr Robert Russell, merchant. 

18. At hyp een ey Miss Greig, eldest daughter 
of Captain Charles Greig, of the Hon. East India 
Comes *s service. 

ick, Mrs Isabella Hope, relict of Mr 
Adam Douglas, formerly of Ulston, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

19. At Edinburgh, Mrs Elizabeth Robinson, 
Wife of Geor, Robinson of Clermiston, Esq. W. S. 

20. At » Mrs Alexander Robertson, daugit- 
ter of the late James Sinelair, Esq. of Durran, 
county of year 

t Liverpoo! me BRE 22, Thomas, .the only 
son n of George Rutherford, Esq. Glasgow. 

22. At Clerkington, Governor Houston. 

— At North Berwick, Mrs Brown, wife of the 
Rev. George Brown, minister of the Associate 
Congregation there. 

— At Kirkcudbright, John Thomson, Esq. 
Commissary of the Commissariat of Kirkcud- 


— At Houghton-le-Spring, near Durham, Chas. 
Peter Spiers, fourth son of “harles Spiers, Esq. of 
Elderslie. 

25. At Port G 7 Gsvi2 jn Hugh Douglas. 

24, At Edin a of his age, 
Mr Hugh Robertson, tent 

25. At her house, India-street, Mrs Clerk, relict 
of James Pathe Esq. 

— Aged 19, Charlotte Augusta, wife of Even 
Baillie, Esq. yo of Dochfour, and daughter of 
the late Rev. Archdeacon Baillie Hamilton. 

-— At the Manse of Tranent, Mary Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. John Henderson. 
29. At Edinburgh, Mrs Trotter, relict of Ro- 
bert Trotter of Castlelaw, —_, 

— At Stenton, Mr John B 

30. At Stirling, Mrs Mary 
Mr Crystal, writer. 

— Athis house in Bloomsbury ,- ware, Sir John 
ey eo Recorder of London. He attended the 


Wardkobe, wife of 


levee on the 28th, and made his usual re- 
abe ‘a on the 29th dined with the Duke of 
ork and party, at his Royal Highness’s house in 


_ the Stable Yard, St James’s, from which he re- 


about 12 o’clock at night, in good health 
and spirits, and immediately retired to rest. He 
y his valet: he had 
been dead for some hours. He had been subject to 
a spasmodic affection of the chest, and it is sup- 
posed that he had an attack in the night and ex- 
pired. He was near 80 years of age. 
31. At Portobello, Mrs Stodart, wife of David 
— Esq. late of Tobago. 
ud Geta Southampton, of apoplexy, Gene- 
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